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CHAPTER ONE 

Mrs. Furnyval loved teatime. She liked it in winter 
when the sofa-table was drawn cosily close to the fire 
and in summer when it was put at the open french 
windows. She liked it when she was alone with her 
thoughts or when she had a woman friend to visit her. 
She liked it best of all when she was surrounded by her 
family. Every day Mrs. Furnyval looked forward to tea- 
time, even during the w,ars she had met, when her silver 
teapot Was replaced by a brown earthenware one and a 
large hot-water jug did duty for the silver kettle that at 
other times sang over a blue flame. 

A stranger seeing Mrs. Furnyval sitting there in her 
cool drawing-room that was so much like many other 
drawing-rooms in English country houses, would not have 
thought that she was a busy woman. Neither was she 
(judged by most people's standards) a particularly busy 
woman. She poured out her tea in an unhurried manner 
and gazed with satisfaction at the sweet peas in a lustre 
bowl that stood each August on the left side of her 
writing table. She smiled quietly to herself as she 
remembered her cleverness in getting the good seed which 
Hudson, her gardener, had told her was unobtainable at 
present. Someone had once said that the drawing-room 
at Acrelands was like a bunch of sweet peas. It was a 
silly remark, she reflected, but in a way true. How 
charmingly they blended with the faded pattern on the 
loose covers of the arm-chairs and with the faintly pink 
walls, the Aubusson rugs’ and with the strawberry- 
coloured velvet curtains which had hung there for more 
than a hundred years and seemed likely to last for another 
hundred. 

Not that Clare Furnyval was old-fashioned, or particu¬ 
larly careful about money. Had she not approved of 
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her velvet curtains, she would without hesitation during 
more prosperous times have bought any other curtains 
that happened to take her fancy. But she realised that 
they were part of her eighteenth-century room, just as the 
Sheraton furniture was part of it. And as the mahogany 
wardrobe (which her children said was like a cottage) 
belonged to her bedroom in the new wing, that was added 
to the house in the days when Queen Victoria mourned her 
consort. For the same reason the chintzes, chosen by 
herself for the row of smaller bedrooms in the old wing, 
had an enchanting design of posies on a light background. 
When Clare was first married and came to live at 
Acrelands she had collected together from every part of 
the large house all the walnut chests of drawers and small 
Queen Anne writing-tables and carved oak chests that 
she could find, to put in these rooms. 

Mrs. Fumyval picked up the Raversham Chronicle 
and looked at the head-lines. “ Mr. Attlee makes more 
appointments. . .." “ Mr. Bevin the Foreign Secretary. 
..." Her smile slid from her face. There it was again, 
she thought. You couldn't get away from that wretched 
election however much you tried. Mr. Attlee . . . Mr. 
Bevin ... Professor Harold Laski . . . and all those 
Socialist M.P.s whose names were to her husband like 
more than three hundred pin-pricks. Charles had worked 
so hard for the Conservative Party, had been so certain 
they would get in. She had tried to warn him, ever since 
she noticed that even some of their own tenants (though 
they tried their best to spare her feelings by hiding it 
from her) were going to vote for the Labour candidate. 
She had known that such a thing was likely to happen in 
spite of what the papers said, but she had not expected 
this. . . . What was it they called it? . . . Oh yes, this 
landslide. She shook her head as she turned to the 
centre page of her newspaper. There was a photograph 
of the Attlees. They seemed rather pleasant people, she 
thought, though not exciting, the sort of people one 
would have liked to have as neighbours. But it was as 
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well that Charles did not know she was thinking this. He 
might have considered her disloyal, just as he would have 
thought her disloyal had he known that every now and 
then (against his direct wishes) she slipped into the 
Co-operative stores in Raversham to buy something that 
she could not get anywhere else. 

Everything was going to be quite impossible in 
England, so Charles assured her. Life would not be worth 
living in it at all. If he were a younger man he would 
clear out to another country—within the Empire, of 
course. He said this although he admitted that it would 
be difficult to know where to clear to, now that the whole 
world seemed to be turning red. 

And yet, there she was, thought Mrs. Fumyval, sitting 
in her pleasant drawing-room drinking a cup of tea (just 
as if nothing had happened), eating a tomato sandwich 
and thinking about flowers. She glanced again at the 
sweet-peas on her writing-table, with a little stab of 
pleasure. Mrs. Fumyval thought very often about 
flowers, almost as much as she thought about her children 
and grand-children. She thought about 1 flowers as other 
women might think about bridge or clothes or films. They 
were to her a deliberate escape from some of the darker 
aspects of life. After she had thought for a while about 
flowers she began to think about her son, Andrew, who 
had been killed in Holland. He felt very close to her 
when she was alone in the drawing-room at teatime. 
Sometimes she talked with him. . .. Presently she turned 
her mind to her married daughter. lone was living in 
the house with her children and old Nannie, who had 
come back to Acrelands after a gap of ten years. lone’s 
husband, a commander in the R.N.V.R., was abroad. 

" lone seems a bit distrait at the moment,” Mrs. 
Fumyval reflected. " She worries about not hearing 
from Henry, but then he is one of those men who 
detest writing letters. Perfectly nice people are often 
like that. ...” Young couples were to be pitied to-day. 
When Charles and she were young they hated* to be 
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separated for a night, and even now they didn't like it at 
all. . . . Wars were responsible, Mrs. Fumyval con¬ 
sidered, for a great deal of unnecessary misery. Think 
of Jasmine, for instance, poor child. Jasmine was Mrs. 
Fumyval's niece, the only daughter of her husband’s 
younger brother. He and his wife had been completely 
happy. They lived in Birmingham where Hector had a 
good position with an engineering firm after he retired 
from the Army. Then when war came he joined his 
regiment again, and after Dunkirk, while he was stationed 
somewhere on the south coast he had made friends with a 
woman—a widow. They had been seen dancing and 
dining together in London on more than one occasion. 
Someone had told his wife, and Charlotte, who hadn't 
known the meaning of the word jealousy before, had 
refused to have anything more to do with him. Mrs. 
Fumyval was certain there was not much in it. Hector 
had not even asked for a divorce. Probably he had never 
seen the woman again. . . . Shortly afterwards he had 
gone to Burma and he was still there. He was expected 
home soon and would be released. 

She counted the teacups. One, two, three, four. 
" They’ll soon be in," she thought ..." Charles and 
lone and Jasmine . . . and, of course, Annette.” She 
frowned a little. " I oughtn't to feel irritable with a 
guest,” she told herself. " Still, probably that’s all right 
so long as one doesn’t show it.” 

Mrs. Fumyval looked up and turned her head towards 
the door. 

" Oh, there you are, Charles,” she said. " You’re a 
little late. I’ve started tea, because I know you like to 
find it ready. Have you had a tiring day?” 

" Not very,” said Colonel Fumyval, bending down to 
kiss his wife. He sat down a little heavily (for he was a 
large man) in the winged arm-chair which he always used 
at teatime just as his hither had done before him. He 
sighed. " The youngsters are giving trouble as usual,” 
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he said. “ Stealing bicycles, poaching, setting fire to 
haystacks.. . . And the police do damn-all about it. . . .” 

His wife gave him his tea. 

“ Thank you. . . . You know, Clare, sometimes I 
think I'm getting too old for the juvenile bench. 

Mrs. Fumyval opened her mouth to protest, but instead 
she said: “ Have a sandwich, dear. Sorry they’re so 
thick; it's Edith’s day out and I made them myself. . . . 
Have you seen Annette? I left her sitting on the front 
lawn.” 

“ I thought I saw her outside the post office. Why 
can’t Annette behave herself like other people and come 
in at meal-times? She’s a fool, that girl! ” 

“ Charles, remember she’s staying in our house,” said 
Mrs. Furnyval gently. 

“ All right then, I won't. It's only that I think they 
make use of you, all those people. You’re too hospitable. 
When’s Jasmine coming? ” 

" lone has gone to fetch her. But, Charles, you know 
perfectly well that you love having Jasmine here. She's 
spent part of her holidays with us for years all but last 
summer, when Charlotte had that operation.” 

“ Of course I like having Jasmine here. She's one of 
the family. How old is she now ? ’' 

" Eighteen.” 

" I could wring Hector's neck, although he's my own 
brother,” said Charles. “ Think of deserting a woman 
like Charlotte!” 

" You can’t really say he's deserted her, dear. She 
refused to see him again, and you must also remember 
that Charlotte wasn't altogether blameless.” 

“Why?” 

“ She shouldn’t have taken that job at the Food Office. 
It was ridiculous and unnecessary. We could have helped 
them with Jasmine's education if that was the trouble.” 

“ Of course we could. ” 

“ And then she did all that canteen work in the 
evenings.” 
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" But I don’t see what that's got to do with taking out 
another woman.” 

“ It has though. Don’t you see that she never was 
free? When he wanted her to come and stay for a few 
days where he was stationed, or to have a spree with him 
in London, Charlotte could hardly ever manage it and 
then, of course, Hector was lonely. . . . And that’s when 
these things begin to happen. Not that I condone what 
he did of course.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” said Charles, helping himself 
to another sandwich. “ These are extremely nice,” he 
said. " There's nothing wrong with them. ... By the 
way, when are those evacuees upstairs going? It’s time 
we had the house to ourselves.” 

" They're not evacuees. There’s nothing to evacuate 
from now. They’re just homeless. Displaced persons 
lone calls them.” 

“ Well, let the Labour Government do something about 
them, then,” said Colonel Furnyval, picking up the 
Raversham Chronicle. “ Let the L.C.C. give them one 
of the new houses that they’re going to build within the 
next week or two!” He looked at the paper. ** The 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin . . . My God! ” He stirred 
his tea viciously. ‘ ‘ Ernie Bevin!' ’ 

” Listen,” said Mrs. Furnyval. ” Isn’t that the car? 
That might be lone and Jasmine.” 

lone drew up at the front door. 

“ You go on Jasmine,” she said, " while I put the 
car away. Fling your things in the hall and then you'll 
find Mother and Daddy having tea in the drawing-room.' ’ 

“ Just as usual,” thought Jasmine, as she took out 
her luggage. “ The clematis is out and the cotoneaster 
berries including cobwebs, and when I go in there’ll be 
that hideous blue jar with all those walking sticks on the 
right, and when I open the glass door I'll smell furniture 
polish mixed up with potpourri and leather.” She turned 
to go inside. 
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“ All right, thank you, lone," she said. ** I'll tell 
Aunt Clare you'll be there in a few minutes." 

“ But listen, Jasmine!" lone called out, " I want to 
ask you something." 

Jasmine looked at her cousin. It seemed to her that 
she was more attractive than ever. She liked the way 
she did her hair, very close to the head, like the curly 
dark frame of an old picture. lone was wearing a tweed 
skirt that they used to call the rainbow, with a yellow 
coat to go with the yellow stripe, and a green blouse with 
a starched collar to go with the green stripe, and a 
Jacqmar scarf to match it all. Jasmine began to wish 
she had taken her mother’s advice and put on her new 
greyjflannel coat and skirt that now lay—a crumpled ball 
—at the bottom of her case. Instead she was wearing a 
washed-out cotton frock and a school blazer with a faded 
patch on the pocket where the badge had been. " I feel 
like a great camel,” she thought, instinctively straighten¬ 
ing her shoulders. 

“ Yes?" she said. “ What did you want to ask me, 
lone?" 

“ You won't say anything about Andrew to either 
Mother or Daddy, will you? They can't bear to hear his 
name mentioned yet." 

Jasmine swallowed. " No, of course I won't," she 
said. 

“ I would like to talk about him as if he were still 
here,” said lone. “ But they just don't feel like it yet. 
I always warn everyone who comes to stay. Luckily 
Annette didn't know Andy or she’d be sure to say the 
wrong thing." 

" Who is Annette?” 

“ A girl that's staying with us. A woman actually. 
Someone that Mother knew the parents of. Funny that 
you've never met her here. She does nothing but fuss 
about her health the whole time. She’s tad a nervous 
breakdown. She's frightful.” 

“ Is she really?" asked Jasmine. 
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" No, not really. Sort of dim. You’ll see." 

Jasmine put her things on the floor at the bottom of 
the staircase by the grandfather clock. She sniffed deeply 
of the smell of Acrelands, ran her fingers through her 
hair, unfastened her suspender clasps, and after twisting 
her stockings round, did them up again. She crossed the 
hall to the drawing-room. The door had been left open 
and she stood for a few moments without being seen, 
looking at her aunt and uncle as they sat at the tea-table. 
It was all just the same as it had always been, she 
thought, though Aunt Clare was just a little greyer. She 
had always looked the same ever since Jasmine had 
known her; exactly like a modem version of her own 
great-grandmother whose portrait hung over the mantel¬ 
piece. Last time she came, Andy was sitting on that 
tapestry stool looking up at Aunt Clare and talking to her. 
How awful to think that he was dead. She hadn’t really 
taken it in until that moment, although she had cried for 
days on end when no one was looking, after she heard 
the news. 

Uncle Charles was stirring his tea like he always did, 
round and round, and reading the Raversham Chronicle. 
"I bet he's furious about the election," thought 
Jasmine. Mrs. Fumyval was the first to notice her niece. 
Nothing, Jasmine decided, could come up to her way 
of welcoming people. Normally you hated being slobbered 
over, but when Aunt Clare put her arms round you and 
kissed you on both cheeks, you positively purred. 

" Darling Jasmine,” said Mrs. Fumyval. " You’ve 
grown up. How very exciting. You must be hungry, 
4ear. Come and have some tea." 

Jasmine wished that it was time for Uncle Charles to 
go for his evening walk. “ But he’ll be here for at least 
half an hour," she thought. “ And then this Annette will 
come in. . . . The trouble is that ypu hardly ever see 
Aunt Clare by herself." 

It was not until after dinner that Mrs. Fumyval and 
Jasmine were for a short time alone together. Jasmine 
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had offered her help with the clearing of the dining-room 
table. Annette had gone with Colonel Furnyval into the 
drawing-room and lone was wrestling with a trunk call. 

“ We don't bother much,” said Mrs. Furnyval, “ in 
the evening. We just put the things together on the hatch 
and Edith will take them away, and then she helps Mrs. 
Pettigrew to wash them up. . .. How do you think Uncle 
Charles is looking?” 

" Very much the same,” said Jasmine, hesitating a 
little as she tipped some plum-stones on to one plate. 

‘' A bit worried perhaps. ” 

Mrs. Furnyval smiled. “ It’s the election,” she said. 
“ He’s afraid we’re on the verge of ruin now that the 
Labour Party is in. He can’t believe any good can come 
out of it.” 

“ Do you, Aunt Clare?” 

” I think there might possibly now that they have such 
a big majority, only I daren’t say so to him. It’s a bit 
difficult, actually. He's too old to change. 

‘ * How old is Uncle Charles ? ” 

“ He’s ten years older than me. He must be sixty- 
eight. The trouble is, he really doesn't understand about 
rationing or having to share your house with strangers. 
It's not that he's unkind. He would do anything to help 
anyone he knows.” 

‘‘ Of course he would. He’s a pet. ” 

" All the same,” said Mrs. Furnyval, “ lone and I 
find it best to humour him just now. If Andrew hadn’t 
been killed, he would have kept him younger and more 
progressive, but as it is I daren't mention Andy’s name. 
And not to lone either. ’' 

" Are you sure, Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine, “ that 
lone wouldn’t like to talk about him? ” 

“ Yes, almost sure. They're exactly the same, these 
two. They seem to be a little hard and yet they’re 
incredibly sensitive, poor darlings. . . . When lone was 
a little girl, I used to get Hudson to take away a dead bird 
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if I found one in the garden, because it upset her so 
much.” 

“You never talk about Andy together then? ” 

“ No, never. . . . Have another plum, dear, before 
they go. Help yourself.” 

Jasmine did so. 

“ Andrew and I always used to rush back into the 
dining-room after dinner and eat up all the plums,” she 
said. 

“ Not to speak of any bits of chicken or cold potatoes 
that you found lying about. ...” 

“How did you know ? ” 

“ I just did. . . . Jasmine, it’s lovely having you back 
again. You’re such an understanding child.” 

“ Mother always says I’m inquisitive.” 

“So am I. You must tell me about everything 
to-morrow. Meanwhile we had better go and rescue Uncle 
Charles from Annette.” 

“ Tell me quickly, Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine, “ some 
more about Annette, before we go in.” 

" Well, she's the daughter of Sir Edmund and Lady 
Fullerton. We used to know them when Uncle Charles 
was stationed in India, and we have always kept in touch. 
Last year her mother died and the father married again 
almost immediately—someone of Annette's own age. It’s 
not very happy for her. ” 

“ And then she had a nervous breakdown? 

“ More or less.” 

“ And you gathered her in.” • ' 

“ It was one of my impulses to invite her—let’s put it 
that way. The worst of it is that she and lone don’t get 
on very well together. lone says she interferes with the 
children.” 

“ And Uncle Charles doesn't like her very much 
either, does he?” 

“ I'm afraid not,” said Mrs. Fumyval anxiously. 
" It's a pity he shows it. JBut now you’re here. Jasmine, 
you'll help me to smooth it all out.” 
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Jasmine smiled. 

Annette was lying with her feet up on the sofa when 
they came back into the drawing-room. She was thirty- 
four and was considered good looking and according to 
lone, who was a few years younger, she was socially 
extremely competent. Not the most enthusiastic tennis 
or bridge hostess, for instance, had any fears about asking 
Annette to make a fourth. She could talk well on a 
variety of subjects, had travelled abroad, visited many 
country houses and was thoroughly familiar with what a 
popular unmarried girl’s part is at Cowes, on the grouse- 
moor or in a week-end cottage. She danced well and 
hunted, and had besides a profound knowledge of the 
people one knows in half a dozen counties. Neither was 
she unmindful of her less fortunate fellow creatures. She 
had helped before the war at a settlement in the East End 
of London and during the war at an American Red Cross 
club. But the sad fact was that everyone who knew her 
well agreed that Annette Fullerton was rather a tiresome 
young woman. 

Uncle Charles, Jasmine noticed, was fussing round 
trying to tidy the room, plumping up the cushions, putting 
the chairs straight. It was his way of helping Aunt Clare. 

“ She’s asleep,” he said, glaring at Annette. “ She 
said she was tired.” 

Annette opened her eyes, gave a little moan and put her 
feet down. “ Sorry, Mrs. Fumyval,” she said. " How 
rude of me, but it’s been rather a hot day, don't you 
think?” 

At this moment lone came in laughing. 

“ Honestly, Mother,” she said, “ that telephone! I've 
dialled o till my finger's sore, and even when I got them 
it took ages. There's nothing I don't know about the 
exchange girls’ boy-friends now.” 

Annette, yawning politely, got up. 

” You must have been away quite half an hour,” she 
remarked. ” Would you mind, Mrs. Fumyval, if I went 
to' bed?” 
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“ It’s time for the news,” said Colonel Fumyval. 

lone turned it on, and Mrs. Fumyval said that of 
course she wouldn’t mind, and that she liked everyone to 
do what they liked best. 

“ This is the B.B.C. Home Service,” the wireless 
announced. 

“ I wonder if you would come with me a moment, 
Jasmine?” asked Annette, oblivious of her host's sour 
look. Jasmine, puzzled, opened the door and followed 
her into the hall. 

" Listen, Jasmine,” Annette whispered. “ Perhaps 
you can help me. There's something very mysterious 
going on in my bathroom.” 

" Are you in the blue room with the bathroom next 
door, in the old wing? " 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ What's wrong?” 

" Well, you see, it’s hardly a drawing-room conversa¬ 
tion, and besides I don't want to bother Mrs. Fumyval, 
but the water keeps running the whole time.” 

“ The bath water or the Aunt water?” Jasmine asked 
as they climbed upstairs. 

“ Actually it’s the lavatory water.” 

” They often do that here,” said Jasmine. *' You 
can't get a plumber nowadays." 

“ Well, it would drive me mad if it went on all night. 
I'm not a good sleeper as it is. Listen . .." 

Jasmine nodded. “ I’m afraid that'll go on for a bit. 
You've just got to be patient. Try and pretend it's a 
waterfall." 

" No, it won’t go on,” said Annette impatiently. 

' ‘ There's something much odder.'' 

They had reached Annette’s bedroom, and the noise 
suddenly died down. 

" It happens every two minutes,” said Annette 
impressively. ” You’ll see.” 

She turned on the electric fire and sat down on a low 
chair beside it. “ You sit there,” she added, indicating 
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another. " In one minute exactly it will do it again. The 
chain sort of pulls itself.' ’ 

“ It couldn't! ” said Jasmine laughing. 

" I'm glad you think it's a joke. . . . There you are!" 

“ How excruciatingly funny!" cried Jasmine, rushing 
into the bathroom to see for herself. ‘ ‘ You're quite right. 
The chain does pull itself. Perhaps it's a ghost." 

“ There couldn’t be a ghost in a bathroom, could 
there?" said Annette nervously. 

But Jasmine didn't answer, for the same thing had 
happened again and she was standing on the seat. 

" Come and give me a hand and I’ll see what I can 
do about it," she called out. 

Jasmine lifted off the enamel lid, full of cobwebs as it 
was, and gave it to Annette, who slammed it down on 
the floor. Then standing on tiptoe she began fishing with 
her hand in the cistern. 

“ Pity I’m not taller," she said. “ Would you like 
to try, Annette?" 

" Good gracious, no,” said Annette. " I wouldn’t put 
my fingers in that dirty water for anything!" 

“ It’s not dirty water inside; it’s perfectly clean 
water." 

There was a clanking sound of metal while Jasmine 
splashed about with her hands in the tank, and Annette 
looked on disgustedly. 

'* Got it!" said Jasmine at last, pumping something 
vigorously up and down. “ I think that’ll be all right." 
She jumped off the seat. ” We'll wait a moment and 

y> 

see. 

After they had waited in silence for a few minutes and 
nothing happened, Annette said, “ That's very clever of 
you. Jasmine. What did you do with it? " 

“ I don't know, but if you fiddle about inside those 
things long enough they get right. It’s something called 
a ball valve—Andrew showed me once. I can’t think 
why they always have cisterns high up like this,” she 

B 
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added, putting the lid back with a clank, and drying her 
hands. 

The hall clock had struck half-past ten and Annette 
and Jasmine were still talking. Annette had put on a 
pink dressing-gown with swan's-down at the neck and 
was brushing her hair. 

“ How do you get your hair to stand up like that?” 
Jasmine asked. 

" Only by brushing. You should do it that way too. 
It would suit you. You're quite pretty, - really. Your 
face is sort of heart-shaped and you’ve got those long 
narrow eyes men like. Do you ever wear green? ’ ’ 

“ Sometimes. Ought I to? ” 

Annette had a definite way of speaking which Jasmine 
thought rather attractive. She wondered why lone 
disliked her so much. 

" I'm glad you’ve come,” Annette said. ” It’s boring 
here with no one young about. lone's always out. She 
ought to help her mother more.'' 

“ lone does so much voluntary work,” said Jasmine. 

“ Most of us do if it comes to that. I worked with the 
American Red Cross for two years. ’’ 

“ Pouring out cups of coffee? ” asked Jasmine. 

" No, of course not.' I had to make dates for them 
and help them socially. Perhaps it’s because I’m so 
accustomed to being surrounded by young Americans that 
I find it dull here.” 

" Do you like them? ” asked Jasmine, who had noticed 
that Annette was staring at a photograph of an American 
officer on her mantelpiece. 

‘ ‘ Yes, I do quite. Americans are tough, of course, and 
noisy, but there are some nice ones. ’ ’ 

- ” All the same, Annette,” said Jasmine, “you 
shouldn't say there’s no one young in the house when 
there's Miranda and George and Cuckoo.” 

" I can’t imagine,” said Annette, “ why they call that 
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child by such a ridiculous name when she’s christened 
Beatrix.” 

" Oh, that was some sort of joke between lone and 
Andrew. The other two had always been rather good 
but Cuckoo was terribly naughty even when she was a 
baby. So they called her the cuckoo in the nest.” 

" And then that foolish idea of letting George and 
Miranda go to the village school!” said Annette. " I 
think it’s extremely unwise of them.” 

“ Why?” asked Jasmine. 

" Oh, well, if you don't understand I can’t explain.” 

Annette put her hair net over her head. " Do you 
mind,” she said, “ getting me that jar of cream from 
the table beside my bed? ” 

Jasmine got up to look. 

" With anti-wrinkle on the label?” she asked. 

” Yes, that’s the one, thank you.” _ 

" Surely you don’t need that. Your face is quite 
smooth,” said Jasmine tactfully. 

” When you’re a few years older, my child, you’ll 
realise that a woman has to think of the future—especially 
if she lives in a town. Why do you live in Birmingham, 
by the way?” 

" Oh, we’ve been there for a long time, because Daddy 
had a job at Birmingham before he went into the army 
again, and mother’s working at the Food Office.” 

" It's her war work you mean? She’ll be giving it up 
now I suppose?” 

" No, I don't think so,” said Jasmine. 

” Where were you at school? ’’ asked Annette. 

” At Valley House. I’ve just left.” 

*' What are you going to do now ? ” 

" I’m going to the University,” said Jasmine, ” to 
Oxford. I'm going to read English.” 

” Good heavens,” said Annette. ” I didn't know you 
were clever! ” 

“ I'm not. It's just luck if you get in. Andrew 
persuaded me to try.” 
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' ‘ I suppose you and Andrew were great friends ?'' 

But Jasmine at this point thought it was time to change 
the subject, so she said, “ That’s rather a glamorous 
looking man on your mantelpiece.' ’ 

" Fairly,” said Annette. " He’s got more bone- 
structure in his face than most Americans have, and in 
his make-up too for that part. Most of them are so 
sloppy.” 

” I haven’t met many Americans,” said Jasmine, 
” but I shouldn’t have thought they were sloppy. Rather 
the opposite.” 

“ I don't mean that,” said Annette quickly. “ Forget 
it, as the Americans themselves would say. I know we 
ought to try and get on with them. It was the chief part 
of my work at the Red Cross place. Anyway Delaney 
isn't sloppy. He was the colonel at a bomber station and 
quite often he flew himself.'' 

'' Is Delaney his Christian name ? ’ ’ 

" Yes, Delaney de Courcey. It's a very old family 
out there. I know they all say that but it’s true in his 
case. He was stationed near here at one time. He used 
to come over.” 

Jasmine was longing to ask for further details, but 
Annette did not respond to her tentative questions. 
Instead she rubbed some more cream into her face, wiped 
i,t off again and looked with distaste at the bit of cotton 
wool in her hand. 

” Perhaps I’d better go now,” said Jasmine, getting 
up. “I do hope your Aunt won't give you any more 
trouble. She ought to be all right. I'll come and have 
another look to-morrow. ’' 

Annette did not answer at once. ” Thank you,” she 
said rather coldly. 

" That was too much of a bathroom joke for her,” 
thought Jasmine on her way to the door. She felt herself 
blushing. When, tiptoeing past the nurseries she reached 
her room which was in the new wing, she turned on all 
the lights. The reason was that she wanted to have a good 
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look at herself. First she stood in front of the long mirror 
and moved the two sides about so that she could consider 
herself from every angle. She did not find it a pleasant 
sight. There seemed to be a good deal too much of her 
in front, both above and below the waist. Puppy fat, 
people said, but that was all very well. You didn’t go on 
being a puppy after you were eighteen. Perhaps after all 
she ought to wear one of those things. . . . Anyhow, her 
legs were quite good, she thought, considering them. 

Jasmine turned off all the lights except the rose pink 
one over the dressing-table. She sat down in front of it, 
stared hard at her face in the glass and decided that it 
wasn't too bad when you couldn’t see the spots on her 
forehead. “ All the same,” she thought, “ I can't see 
where the heart-shape comes in that Annette talked about. 
But my eyes are certainly long and narrow and the lashes 
throw rather nice shadows on my cheeks. Actually I'm 
not nearly so hideous as I always thought I was. It would 
be horrible to be really ugly.' ’ 

She got up and began to undress. There was, she felt, 
a sort of mellow-for-ever feeling about this room, which 
had always been kept for her. It had a thick carpet that 
made your feet feel as if they were treading into moss and 
a round mahogany table in the middle of it. There were 
silver brushes on the old spinnet which was used as a 
dressing-table and a whole family of little china dishes 
to put your rings and your watch and your brooches in 
and on and round, if you had any. 

Someone had put a bowl of mixed flowers on the 
mantelpiece beside the Jane Austins and Charlotte 
Brontes and Sherlock Holmes that had stood between two 
ebony elephants ever since Jasmine could remember. 

She took off her vest and flung it on a chair with the 
rest of her clothes, pulled the curtains apart and stood for 
a while at the open window breathing deeply of the night 
air and gazing out across the park towards the lake where 
the moon was making a silver path that looked, she 
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thought, as if you could dance on it. Then she put on her 
pyjamas and went to bed. 

There was a locked door between Jasmine's room and 
that of her aunt and uncle and it couldn't have been very 
thick, for always when she had stayed at Acrelands she 
had gone to sleep to the gentle murmur of their voices. 
They were talking to each other as usual. They slept in 
separate beds, but they had them close together. On 
Aunt Clare's side there was a table with on it a reading 
lamp, a Bible and one or two other books. Uncle Charles 
didn’t really like her reading in bed, Aunt Clare had 
once told Jasmine, so she had to wait until he had gone 
to sleep. " Sometimes,” she had said, “ he wakes up 
in the middle of the night to find that I have forgotten to 
turn off the light. My book has usually slipped on to the 
floor and I am often still wearing my glasses. He takes 
them off, of course, but he hates doing it because it makes 
him feel as though I were dead. ” 

Besides the books and the lamp there was always, 
when lone was at home, a small vase of flowers on the 
table. lone had once had some lessons in arranging 
flowers, and ever since then they were always most 
exciting, with sticks of rhubarb stuck among the peonies 
and branches of blackberries in the dahlias. In the spring 
she filled a large flat dish with crocuses, hapatica, scillas 
and wood violets for the dining-room, and in the autumn 
she arranged what she called a squirrel’s dinner of nuts, 
red berries and horse-chestnuts in a wooden butter bowl. 
Even in the middle of winter she managed incredible 
things with old-man’s-beard, and bare branches. But in 
the little vase beside her mother's bed lone always put 
something quite simple, pansies or forget-me-nots and 
sometimes just buttercups and daisies. She had started 
this habit as a small girl and had gone on doing it ever 
since. 

The voices next door had died down and Jasmine knew 
by his little dog-like snores that her uncle was asleep. 
She heard her aunt click on the light and knew that she 
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was reading the New Testament. Jasmine felt deliciously 
comfortable and sleepy. A breeze blew in through the 
window. The moon which was half hidden by a cloud, 
was making a silver pool in the black lake. Some aero¬ 
planes flew over the house, one of them rather low. 
Jasmine turned round on her side and wondered vaguely 
whether any of the G.I.s who were being flown to France 
were sitting in the bomb-rack. She hoped none of them 
would fiddle with things and be released by mistake. 
Everything was still again when all at once there was a 
noise in the attics above her head. It sounded as though 
someone were falling out of bed. She heard a child 
scream. And then a woman’s voice, shrill and angry, 
and another woman's voice. And after that several 
children began to cry. The next moment they all seemed 
to be getting out of bed at the same time and to hurl things 
about. The first child went on yelling. 

Before Jasmine remembered about the displaced 
persons in the attics, she heard Mrs. Furnyval get out of 
bed and go along the passage and up the back stairs that 
creaked a little. 

Jasmine remembered before the war listening to the 
maids going up to bed whispering and giggling. They 
felt free there, because Mrs. Pettigrew, the cook, who had 
been with the family for years and years slept on the floor 
below behind a green baize door labelled " House- 
keeeper's Room.” At about six in the morning, it used 
to sound as if the others more or less kicked the kitchen- 
maid out of bed, because she had to go down and make 
a cup of tea to take up to Mrs. Pettigrew and another 
to Estelle, Aunt Clare's maid. There were so many 
servants at that time at Acrelands. And now there .was 
only Edith, the last kitchen-maid, left. Mrs. Pettigfrew, 
so lone said, talked to her as if she was a bit of grease in 
the sink, although she had been promoted to be house- 
parlourmaid. Edith had wanted to go into the A.T.S. 
but she was not strong enough and sometimes she had 
asthma. Aunt Clare had given her an awfully nice room 
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on the south side of the house, which was good for her 
health. 

The scuffling over Jasmine’s head seemed to get ever 
worse and the voices louder. The first child was screaming 
like a young demon. Then suddenly everything was 
quiet. It sounded as if they were all getting back intc 
bed. A child laughed. After that she heard the stairs 
creak. Jasmine jumped out of bed and went to meet her 
aunt on the landing. 

" Is there anything I can do? ” she asked. 

" No, it’s quite all right now. One of the children had 
a nightmare when that aeroplane flew so low." Mrs. 
Fumyval sighed. " He's a nervous boy and his mother 
doesn’t help matters. I’ll tell you about them in the 
morning. I do hope Uncle Charles isn’t awake.'’ 

" It's all right, Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine. “ I hear 
him snoring again." 

It was well past midnight and everyone in the house 
was asleep, with the exception of Annette. She lay first 
on one side and then on the other, fidgeting and sighing, 
arranging and rearranging the two baby pillows which 
she took with her everywhere, and thinking first of lone 
who seemed to have everything in the world, and then of 
Elizabeth, her step-mother who had everything too. And 
then last of all of Jasmine, who had nothing much now, 
but would probably have everything she wanted later. 
And all the time mixed up with her other thoughts Annette 
was thinking of herself. 

“ God knows," she reflected, " I don’t want to marry 
an American. But I do want to marry someone. And 
if Delaney proposes to me, I'll have him. . . . I'll make 
him propose." She fell asleep at last, clasping one of her 
baby pillows. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The first thing Jasmine was aware of next morning, 
was something soft and cuddly beside her in bed and 
something else that licked her face. It was George and 
his fox-terrier pup. Candy. 

Luckily, Jasmine thought, she didn’t mind dogs licking 
her face. It was rather a good way to wake up. 

“ Miranda's with Mummy,” said George. “ And 
Cuckoo’s lying on her tummy sulking." 

“ Why is she sulking?” asked Jasmine, still only half 
awake. 

“ ’Cause Nannie won't let her get up till the sun comes 
over to where her nastiturtums grow in Cuckoo’s own 
little garden. She's got a cold. ” 

” Her nasturtiums, you mean,” said Jasmine. “ A 
boy of six shouldn’t use baby words. I didn’t think you 
did.” 

” I don’t,” said George indignantly. “ But that’s 
what Cuckoo calls them. She calls carnations, combina- 
tibns too. Last winter Nannie tried to make her wear 
some (real ones) but she kicked so hard that she didn't 
have to .. . Stop it Candy! ” 

Candy was chewing one of the comers of the eiderdown 
and Jasmine was glad he had noticed it. “ We'd better 
put her on the floor,” she suggested. 

" Yes,” said George. " She might make a mess. She 
probably would because she hasn't been out yet. I’m not 
allowed to go down with her until I’m dressed and if she 
does it in the bathroom where she sleeps in the basket 
it doesn’t matter so much. Except, of course, when 
she...” 

” Yes, that's it,” said Jasmine. " It's the end if they 
do that. I suppose you keep sand upstairs. ’' 

" Oh yes . . . Edith usually does, but I clear it up 

*5 
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with a shovel. . . . Look, Jasmine, if you like we could 
take Candy with us under the sheet. Then she’ll go to 
sleep.” 

” Doesn’t Aunt Clare mind? ” 

” No, Granny doesn't mind. She said she would 
herself, only Grandfather doesn’t like dogs in bed.” 

" He likes them best in a kennel, doesn’t he? ” 

” Yes, but he's only got Old Dan the retriever. . . . 
Lie down and go to sleep. Candy,” George went on. 
" That's right. Good little bitch. Daddy likes gun-dogs, 
too, but he has them in the house.” 

The puppy snuggled down, and so did George and 
Jasmine. Jasmine felt an urge to put an arm round him 
and pull him towards her, but she resisted it, knowing that 
in spite of his babyish face, George was the sort of little 
boy that disliked being fussed over. Besides, there was 
something hard pressing against her leg. Fortunately 
George soon produced it from beneath the bedclothes. It 
was a toy aeroplane. 

" Where did you get that?” Jasmine asked. 

” Rudolph gave it to me and I gave him that broken 
engine off my train. ’' 

“ Who is Rudolph?” 

“ That’s the big boy upstairs. He's twelve. His 
Auntie Lilly gave him an aeroplane and then he broke it 
and then his Uncle Bill gave him another the next Sunday 
when he came. Nannie says they must have money to 
burn. Look, Jasmine, you can take it to bits.” 

He began to do so. '* That’s a propeller,” he said. 

" Do you think I don't know what a propeller looks 
like, George?” 

“ It was lucky,” said George, " that Cuckoo didn’t 
get killed by that propeller when she was squashed under 
it." 

“ When was that?” 

” When the Spitfire crashed on our house. I and 
Miranda were buried too, but they dug us out quickly 
and Mummy was blown up on to the roof. Her hair was 
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all loose and they found her hairpins later on in the 
rubble." 

" Where was it? ” Jasmine asked. 

George looked a little puzzled. " It was at Bethnal 
Ham," he said. 

“ At Bethlehem in the Bible, where Jesus was bom?” 

“ No, not in the Bible. At Bethnal Ham in London. 
Miranda and I had our mouths full of sand and poor 
Cuckoo had a cut on her head and the blood was simply 
pouring out. But the doctor sewed it up in hospital. 
When Daddy heard about it, he was in his office and he 
simply flew to us." 

" But he hasn't got an office. He’s in a ship." 

" Well, his cabin then.” 

There isn't any sea at Bethnal Green. You're making 
it up, George." 

" I’m not." He began to giggle and Jasmine thought, 
“ That's a sure sign that a child knows that you know 
he’s telling lies. It's rather silly. lone ought to do some¬ 
thing about it. Henry would if he was here.'' 

" Do you know why we called my puppy Candy?" 
George asked. 

“ No, I don't." 

" Well, she came on the Sunday that Edith's boy¬ 
friend—he’s a Yank driver—gave her a 'normous box of 
oranges and candy so we called her Candy and she slept 
in the box first. Now she sleeps in the basket. But we 
keep her brush and comb and things in the box." 

" It’s a good name," said Jasmine, " because she’s 
very sweet." 

" Well I must go and call Annette now,” said George. 

" Are you allowed to say Annette? Aren’t you 
supposed to say Miss Fullerton? ” 

“ She doesn’t like it. But we always do and Mummy 
doesn't mind. Annette sleeps with her head under the 
bedclothes, so she doesn’t wake up until you shout. 
Sometimes I let Candy jump on to her and then she 
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screams,” said George, getting out of bed with Candy 
tucked under his arm. 

“ See you at breakfast,” he said, turning round by the 
door. 

“ Listen, George,” Jasmine called after him. “ Ask 
Annette if the chain’s all right now! ” 

‘ ‘ What chain ? ” asked George. 

” The chain of the thing. It kept pulling itself last 
night and I mended it. Just say, ‘ Jasmine wanted to 
know if the chain's all right.' ’' 

“ O.K.!” said George. 

An hour later the whole family were sitting at 
breakfast. 

" Annette not down yet?” asked Colonel Fumyval, 
looking at the empty chair beside him. 

" She’s in the bathroom,” said Miranda with her 
mouth full. “You can always hear it in our bathroom, 
when any one is in that Bathroom. ” 

" That's enough, dear,” said Nannie, who was sitting 
at a small table by the window with the children. “ Eat 
your egg up and then you can talk. But not to the grown¬ 
ups, if you please.” 

Nannie did not approve of the children in the dining¬ 
room at all and she insisted on a separate table. It was 
at least better than the fate of many of her acquintances 
who (since the war had upset proper nursery ways as 
many other things) had to sit at meal times with the rest 
of the family, which made it difficult to teach the children 
manners and one thing and another. As it was, Nannie 
felt, there was far too much intercourse between the two 
tables. The worst of it was that the Big Table positively 
encouraged the Little Table to join in the conversation. 
Nannie had almost given up‘her attempt at isolation, 
although she felt it her duty to protest now and again. 

“ Jasmine,” George shouted across, “ Annette says 
the chain's all Tight 1 ” 

“ Which chain? ” lone asked. 

“ The chain of the thing. It pulled itself and——" 
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“ That’s enough, George,” said Nannie. “ Didn’t 
you hear what I told Miranda ?" 

Jasmine, while eating her breakfast, was wondering 
what she was going to do with herself all day. In August, 
two years ago, Andy had been on leave and they had gone 
harvesting every day. She would not have minded doing 
that again, only that there seemed to be plenty of Italian 
prisoners. Besides, the weather didn’t look in the least 
the sort of weather for harvesting. 

“ What's the programme for to-day?” asked Colonel 
Furnyval, looking round the table but particularly at his 
wife. He said this every morning. Before the war 
everyone’s programme was mostly to do with cars in 
August, Jasmine thought, and with hunting and shooting 
in the Christmas holidays. Nowadays everyone did quite 
different things. Aunt Clare had said once that she was 
glad, because most people were beginning to get restless, 
she herself included. Jasmine had asked her what she 
meant because it had never seemed to her that Aunt Clare 
had been restless. Although Jasmine was only twelve 
when the war began, she knew quite well what she meant 
about this. lone and Henry, for instance, who often come 
to stay at Acrelands, were always going off to see friends, 
and then there was a dreadful fuss about lone's clothes. 
Aunt Clare when asked why she included herself said, 
“ Well, I was on far too many committees. I ought to 
have left these to younger women." Apart from her work 
party and lots of knitting she had always refused to do 
any war work. She had quite enough to do at home and 
in the village, she said. She did not consider that having 
evacuees was war work at all. 

“ Well?” asked Colonel Furnyval, because he really 
did wapt to know. 

” I’m not doing anything special to-day,” said his 
wife. She glanced towards lone, who was wearing a black 
coat and skirt. 

” Off to London to-day, are you, darling?” die asked. 
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“ Oh, I thought I told you, Mother. I'm meeting 
Marcia. You remember her? ’' 

" Doesn't she live in Scotland?" 

“ Yes, she did, but she's got a flat in London now. I 
haven't seen her for years. . . . It's Nannie’s day off 
actually, but she says she doesn't mind.” 

" I can take Friday instead,” said Nannie. " Mrs. 
Hillier’s buying new best frocks for Miranda and 
Cuckoo.” 

“ Yes,” said lone, “ I’m going to he really extrava¬ 
gant and get them at Debenham’s. I’ve got the money 
and the coupons.” 

“ You can leave the children with me, Nannie, if you 
like,” said Mrs. Fumyval. “ Jasmine and I will take 
care of them.” 

" Cool” cried Miranda. 

" Don't you get into these habits too, Miranda,” said 
Nannie crossly. " She’s learnt that from the children 
upstairs. ... I don't think I'd better,” she went on. 
" Cuckoo's got a little cold, so I’ll only let her out in 
the garden if the sun comes out of the mist.” 

" That’s not a mist,” remarked Colonel Fumyval 
gloomily, staring at the sky through the window. " It’s 
going to rain. The harvest will be spoilt—ruined.” 

" We think that every year,” said lone soothingly. 
“ You're not worried about Cuckoo, are you, Nannie?” 

" Not in the least,” said Nannie proudly. " But I’ve 
got to watch her chest after whooping cough.” 

" There's no reason at all,” said Mrs. Fumyval, 
" why y<8u shouldn’t go out. Cuckoo will be quite all 
right with me.” 

" Very good,” said Nannie, making it clear to all 
concerned that she was not pleased. She considered that 
everyone in the house ought to know by now that she 
would just as soon not go out. 

Fortunately Annette created a diversion at this moment 
by coming into the dining-room. She looked somewhat 
yellow and more suffering. Jasmine noticed, than she had 
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done the night before. But she was wearing her old tweed 
skirt with the leather round the hem, so probably she was 
going to do some work. 

" Sorry I’m late,” she said brightly. '* Any harves¬ 
ting, Colonel Fumyval?” 

“ If you’ll look at the sky, Annette, you’ll see that it's 
raining,” he replied severely. But remembering his 
manners he added, “ Thank you very much all the 
same.” 

" Would you like to pick some beans for me, 
Annette?” asked Mrs. Fumyval kindly. “ So that Mrs. 
Pettigrew can salt them.” 

Annette did not answer at first. Everyone looked up 
expectantly until she said, “ Certainly, Mrs. Fumyval. 
Where are they?” 

” They’re in the rose garden,” lone told her. George 
giggled and Mrs. Fumyval bit her lip for she did not 
approve of anything that was even faintly rude. Annette 
however didn’t seem offended. “ Can you give me a 
basket or something to put them in?” she said primly. 

And then lone said that she must go and that she would 
leave her car at the station all day, so that she could come 
back in it in the evening and so save petrol, and could she 
give her father a lift anywhere. Colonel Fumyval smiled 
at her and decided he might as well see what was doing 
at the estate office, so would she please drop him at the 
crossroads. And Nannie told the children in a discreet 
whisper that they must come upstairs and no nonsense 
or slipping out into the garden before you know what. 
Annette said she would be back in a moment to finish her 
breakfast but that she must go upstairs to fetch a letter 
for lone ■ to post in London and could Mrs. Fumyval 
please lend her a stamp. • 

" Don't bother. Mother,” said lone. " I'll give her 
one.” They went out of the dining-room, followed by 
Nannie and the children. Annette had left her cup half¬ 
full of coffee and some bacon on her plate. 
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Mrs. Fumyval and Jasmine began to clear the table. 
Annette did not come back. 

“ Don’t you think, Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine, “ that 
cold bacon on a plate looks more depressed and dead than 
anything in the world ? ’' 

“ I quite agree with you. Let’s take it away. I don’t 
think Annette's going to finish her breakfast, and perhaps 
you’ll help me to wash up. Then if you’ll make your bed 
you need not bother any more.” 

That was the satisfactory thing about Aunt Clare, 
Jasmine thought. She always told you exactly what you 
could do to help and left it at that, so that you were not 
always hanging round wondering what you ought or ought 
not to be doing in the house. 

“ Sure?” she asked. 

" Oh, well, if you would care to look into Annette's 
room later and if it isn’t dusted, do it; that'll be lovely. 
Sometimes she does and sometimes she doesn't.” 

" I’ll see to it,” said Jasmine. 

" Edith does Uncle Charles’s dressing-room, and lone 
and I always do our own before breakfast.” 

Mrs. Fumyval had taken a chamois leather and was 
vigorously polishing the dining-room table. 

“ Now,” she said, “ doesn't it look nice? It has to 
be done every day, but it’s no trouble. I can't imagine 
what all these servants did before the war. You’ll see 
we’ll have everything washed up by ten o'clock and then 
Mrs. Pearson will come to scrub the kitchen floor and 
help Mrs. Pettigrew with the vegetables.” 

Jasmine looked at her. ** You don’t get tired, do 
you?” she asked. 

" No, of course I don’t. Not often anyhow. It worries 
me a little when the house is not kept as it ought to be.” 

” Oh, it’s beautifully clean! ” 

I’m afraid it’s not. For instance the brass and the 
silver are too much like each other nowadays. All the 
same I never want a butler again. We have put a lot of 
the silver away.” 
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Jasmine glanced at the sideboard. She thought it 
looked better than it had done before, without the heavy 
silver trays and the tea-urn and Uncle Charles' cups. 
As a small girl it had seemed to her that Coolings, the 
butler, was perpetually standing about in the dining-room 
rubbing at things on the sideboard as if he were mounting 
guard over the fruit and dessert. 

" You do the drying and I'll do the washing/' said 
Mrs. Furnyval. 

“ Not at all. I'll do the washing,” said Jasmine, 
planting herself at the sink and turning on the taps. 
“ It’ll do my nails good,” she added. 

“ Well, perhaps it’s time that you should take an 
interest in your hands; they're such pretty ones.” 

“ It’s funny,” said Jasmine, “ to think of Coolings 
being a night watchman at a factory now.” 

“ He likes it much better. He told me it was more of 
a man’s job When I saw him the other day, and he still 
has his cottage. I believe lone would like to live there 
with the children, but of course we can't put him out.” 

“ You love having them all here, don’t you. Aunt 
Clare?” 

“ Oh, yes, I love it, and so does Uncle Charles. But 
you know, darling, when you get to his age it's a little 
tiring to have children about all the time. But of course 
I should hate lone to know it. ” 

" And now you’ve got the children upstairs too,” said 
Jasmine. * ‘ Must you have these people ?' ’ 

“ Well, there's no ‘ must ' about any of these things. 
We’ve had mothers and children almost the whole of the 
war. We loved the last lot; they were so cheerful and 
tidy and grateful. These ones have only been here for a 
week * * 

“ Can't they go back? ’ ’ 

“ Not very well. Their houses have been bombed, 
lone asked me to take them in. She came across them 
during her W.V.S. work. She said that no one wanted 
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them now .that most of the rest have gone hack to 
London. That reminds me, I must go and see them 
later." 

" May I come with you? " 

" If you like. But you’ll find it rather depressing. 
They’re a little unhelpable these particular ones, I’m 
afraid." 

Mrs. Fumyval, who loved everything that can be loved 
about a house, had always been extremely proud of her 
attics, which were not like conventional attics at all. They 
made ideal servants’ quarters. There were four good- 
sized communicating rooms and a bathroom. Then one 
by one her young maids left, so that when the evacuation 
came they were empty. 

" All we need to do," she had said to her husband, 
“ is to put an electric cooker and a sink in one of the 
rooms and turn it into a kitchen. And then we shall be 
ready for one or even two small families/' 

All this had happened in the most satisfactory manner. 
Even Colonel Fumyval, who had registered a strong 
protest at the time, had been heard to say to a neigh¬ 
bouring landlord forced into the same position, " I can't 
think what you’re grumbling about. Surely you can 
make some room somewhere. We don't know there's 
any one in the house." 

“ It’s quite different now,” Mrs. Fumyval reflected 
as, followed by Jasmine, she climbed up the staircase to 
the attics. A small girl and boy were standing by a 
wooden gate at the top of the stairs. They looked, listless 
and peevish, which was not surprising because they were 
wearing thick woollen coats and the girl was moreover 
hampered in her movements by trailing nappies. Both 
their noses w^e running and they had a number of scabs 
and spots round their mouths. Jasmine unfastened the 
gate and accompanied by the children they went into 
tiie kitchen. Inside the air was sour and smelt of vinegar 
and stale food. Jasmine thought she could almost taste 
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it. Two women, obviously sisters, were busy at the table, 
which was splodged with wet tea-leaves, crusts of bread 
and soggy pieces of cooked dried egg. One of the women, 
who was taking dirty cups and saucers off the table, 
smiled. But the other one, who was putting clean cups 
and saucers on to it, paid no attention to her hostess. 
There was a frying-pan on the electric stove with bits of 
cold fried potato stuck into it. Strung across the ceiling 
Jasmine noticed three lines of drying clothes which did 
not look as though they had been washed. In one comer 
of the room was a bucket full of black water with a 
scrubbing brush beside it, and in another comer a boy 
lay asleep on a mattress. The windows were all tight 
shut. 

While Mrs. Fumyval was talking to the women. 
Jasmine tried to guess whether the family had just had 
breakfast, which seemed likely because of the egg and 
tea-leaves on the table, or their midday meal which the 
cold potatoes seemed to indicate. She looked at her watch 
and found that it was half-past twelve. Peeping through 
the open door, she could see that the beds in the other 
rooms were not yet made. The blankets lay in an untidy 
heap on the floor. 

" How is Rudolph, Mrs. Hizling?” asked Mrs. 
Fumyval. 

“ Oh, he’s O.K.” said his mother, the older and 
crosser of the two sisters. Mrs. Hizling had a quantity 
of dark, very long dusty hair and broken rabbit-teeth. 
“ He don’t want to do the messages,” she went on 
whiningly. ” He says he done it all last week. Do you 
know when the bus goes? ” 

" Ten minutes before every hour,” Mrs. Fumyval 
replied, ” but there’s usually rather a queue at this time.” 

“ I’ll have to get into me other things then,” said the 
younger sister, who was plump and short and whose name 
Was Mrs. Brewer. She began to unbutton her grey-striped 
men's trousers, on her way to the bedroom. 
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Meanwhile the boy on the mattress pretended to wake 
up. “I want me dinner,'' he said, 

" Orl right! Orl right!" said Mrs.'Hizling, impatient 
because the little ones were tugging at her and chattering. 

“ Auntie, 'ose that?" they said, pointing at Jasmine. 
“ 'Ose that lidy?" 

" Stop talking when I'm talking, will you?" yelled 
Mrs. Hizling, giving them each a slap, whereupon Mrs. 
Brewer poked her head round the door. " Keep your 
hands off my children!" she said angrily. 

Both children were now howling, so Mrs. Hizling gave 
them each a sweet out of a paper bag. Their mother once 
more appeared from behind the bedroom door dressed 
this time in dark-blue trousers and carrying a shopping 
bag. 

“ I'll kill you kids," she announced, “ if you go on 
making that row.' ’ 

" That reminds me," said Mrs. Hizling irrelevantly, 
" will it be O.K., Mrs. Fumyval, if me 'usband comes 
down to-morrow for his 'oliday ? " 

Mrs. Fumyval hesitated. It was clear that she was in 
a difficulty. 

“ I don't know," she said. “ Don't you think it’s a 
little awkward with the comiriunicating rooms? You see 
if Mrs. Brewer has to go to the bathroom, she has to pass 
through your room, and if your husband had the other 
room he’d have to .. 

At this point both sisters burst into a loud jeer. 

" You'd be surprised," said Mrs. Hizling, “ what we 
done in London." 

“ I know. But we’re in the country here. Perhaps I 
could..." 

" Please yourself," said Mrs: Hizling haughtily. 
“ But if Mr. Hizling can’t come here, I would sooner go 
back to London, even if we was to live in the shelters." 

At this Rudolph started to cry, shoving his dirty fists 
into his eyes. 
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" If she won't have your Dad 'ere, she’s only got 
'erself to blime, ’' said his mother. 

“You must leave me time to think it out,” said Mrs. 
Fumyval, “ and to make arrangements. But you must 
remember, Mrs. Hizling, that though I'm very glad to 
have you here, these are my rooms. ” 

“ That’s all according,” said Mrs. Hizling, " 'ose 
rooms they are. The Government pays you, don’t 
they?” 

“ I was going to suggest,” said Mrs. Fumyval, “ that 
we might clear the other room and put your husband's 
bed in there, and yours too. It’s a pleasant room and 
used to belong to my head housemaid. 

“ Didn’t I tell you, Mavis,” said Mrs. Brewer, “ that 
Mrs. Fumyval done everything to help us, but you must 
always make trouble. It were the same when we was 
evacuated to Wales before. ’' 

Mrs. Hizling lit another cigarette from the one she was 
smoking and smiled broadly at Mrs. Furnyval. Rudolph 
helped himself to some cold potatoes out of the frying- 
pan. 

“ Don't you think,” asked Mrs. Fumyval, as if 
nothing had happened, “ that the children ought to be 
outside? Look, it's much brighter. I did tell you, didn't 
I, which part of the garden is yours and where to find 
some deck-chairs?” she added, moving towards the door, 
which Jasmine opened. “ And there’s a nice little green 
to hang out your washing. Mrs. Pettigrew will give you 
a clothes-line and some pegs. ...” 

As they went downstairs Jasmine heard Rudolph 
mimicking her aunt’s voice and reflected gratefully that 
she was a little bit deaf. 

“ It must be horrible,” said Mrs. Fumyval, “ to be 
homeless, and they do loathe the country so.” 

“ Mrs. Hizling’s a shocker, isn’t she?” said Jasmine. 

“ She’s not very nice. I’m sorry for the boy. She's 
so rude. It's lucky Uncle Charles doesn’t know* ... If 
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it weren’t for her I think the younger sister would be quite 
happy." 

" Come into the garden for a few minutes before lunch. 
Aunt Clare,” Jasmine suggested. “ It’ll do us good after 
that smell. Look, the sun's come right out of the mist. 
It's going to be a glorious day." 

" I’m so glad for lone," said Mrs. Fumyval, ** quite 
apart from the harvest I But lone does love a day in 
London and it makes such a difference when the weather’s 
fine." 



CHAPTER THREE 

Ione was not concerned about the weather. Indeed it was 
raining hard in London at the moment when her mother 
and Jasmine were walking through the sunny garden at 
Acrelands. In spite of the rain, however, lone’s day had 
been so far entirely successful. 

She had enjoyed a cup of coffee, two sandwiches and 
a gossip with her old school Mend. It had taken her a 
little time to get used to Marcia’s new manner, which was 
an artificially gay one, and Marcia had no doubt found 
her a bit dull. But once they had settled down and 
reminisced about old times and brought each other up 
to date as to later history, they had got on very well 
together. It appeared that Marcia and Martin were 
getting divorced. They were still excellent Mends Marcia 
assured Ione and intended to meet often later. But they 
had both fallen in love with someone else. 

“ Is he . . .? Are the other people married too?” 
Ione had asked. 

" Yes—unfortunately. It’s all very complicated.” 
Marcia had replied. " Martin is quite happy about it. 
He wants to marry the Fanny that drove him in Cairo. 
She’s rather a honey. But Barbara—that’s Sam's wife— 

is being b-minded. She's a perfect idiot. Thinks 

about nothing but the children and rations and never 
reads a book or goes to a pipy or anything. . . . And yet 
she expects an intelligent man like Sam-” 

" Perhaps she's not got time,” Ione interrupted. 
" Children are pretty tying after all. ” 

” I wouldn't know anything about that,” Marcia said, 
" but she's a half-wit all the same. Got nothing in her 
head at all.” 

" Poor thing,” Ione had said. ** I hope she’s not too 
miserable.” 

After that they had talked about clothes, and then at 
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Marcia's suggestion they had crossed Piccadilly and lone 
had bought a small but valuable piece of nonsense (which 
consisted of two cock’s feathers) to put on her head. 
Marcia then said that she had an engagement and must 
go. So after that lone had gone to Bond Street and 
exchanged her striped linen blouse for a frilly affair in 
. pale green georgette. It had cost her even a little more 
than the hat, but it made her old black coat and skirt 
look as good as new. 

All this had given lone great confidence. No longer 
did she feel like a country frump who had spent six years 
living in her parents’ house, bringing children into the 
world and doing a whole lot of unglamorous little war 
jobs. Rather did she feel like an attractive young married 
woman, who was having lunch with a boy-friend. 

She was sitting in an hotel lounge drinking a gin and 
orange and looking rather tenderly at her companion. 

Stephen Haslam had been wounded at Alamein and had 
worked at the War Office since. That is when he was not 
at a party or writing a book. He was a bachelor and her 
husband's first cousin. lone had known him for years 
but it was only recently that they had formed the habit 
of going out alone together now and then. 

" How extraordinary,” said lone. “ There’s Marcia 
Springfield. I met her only this morning. She didn’t 
say she was coming here.” 

Stephen looked in her direction, casually, his glance 
implying that he knew everyone in the room. 

“ They say she's going to marry the brother of that 
chap she’s with,” said Stephen, “ when her divorce 
comes through.” 

“ What’s he like?” 

“All right I think,” replied Stephen indifferently and 
smiling at a pretty girl at the next table. “ I thought 
you were in Italy?” he called across. “ Sorry, lone, 
I didn’t mean to interrupt our conversation. But it’s like 
a club this place. You meet everyone you’ve ever 
known.” 
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lone nodded and looked in every direction, hoping to 
see at least one more familiar face. 

" It’s glorious here,” she said. “ I'm beginning to 
come alive again.” 

“ That's a very good hat you’ve got on,” said Stephen 
approvingly. “ Omah’s?” 

" Yes, how did you know ? ’ ’ 

" Experience . . . Put it a little further back on your 
head.” 

lone did so—obediently. 

" That’s better. . . . Your hair looks marvellous with 
that green and black feather. Do you do it on top of 
your head in the evenings? ” 

" With a sort of crown you mean and smooth at the 
sides?. No, I haven’t tried that yet—but don’t let's 
talk about me. I want to hear all about your novel. Has 
it been accepted?” 

"Yes, coming out in the spring.” 

" What have you called it?”* 

" Forbidden Fruit.” , 

“ Goodness! ” said lone. " Is it that kind of book?” 

" Of course it isn’t. The title actually refers to some 
poison the chap wants to take and doesn’t in the end. 
Did you know you were in it ? ” 

“ Am I? How heavenly. What am I called and what 
do I do?” 

“ You're called Guinevere.” 

"Guinevere?” said lone. "Like King Arthur's 
Guinevere?” 

" That’s the one.” 

" I don't remember much about her except that we 
had a book that we adored as children called King Arthur 
and his Knights. It had a picture of Guinevere with 
long red plaits, all braided with ribbon. She was lovely.” 

“ Yes, she must have been. Actually I don't believe 
her hair was quite red—more like chestnuts,” said 
Stephen looking hard at lone. 

" I can’t remember much else about her.” 
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" Don't you remember a gentleman called Lancelot?" 

" Only vaguely." 

" Well, I should read Mort d’Arthur then.” 

" What’s the plot anyhqw?" asked lone. 

" I can’t tell you that. IIwould spoil it. But I’ll send 
you an author's copy." 

Stephen put down his glass—briskly. " Look, 
Guinevere," he said, " I've wanted to call you that for 
a long time and I’m damn’ well going to. Listen, this 
can't go on. When are you going to let me see more of 
you?" 

" I can't . . . You know I can't possibly. I've got 
too much to do at home. And besides ...” 

" Don’t be obstinate. . . . Now listen. You said the 
other day you were longing to go to a night club again. 
Well, I'll arrange it. Any day next wgpk or the one after 
if you can't manage to come again so soon.' Meanwhile 
I’ll ring up and invite myself to lunch at Acrelands some 
Sunday. You didn't tell your mother, I suppose, that 
you were meeting me to-day ? ’' 

" No, I didn't. Yes, of course, do come to lunch. We 
shall love that. You ring up. And I'll let you know 
about the night club later. I haven’t got anywhere to 
stay though.” 

" Surely,” said Stephen, " you can think of some¬ 
thing." 

" I’ye only got Aunt Georgina—and I don’t know 
that she’d understand if I came home about four in the 
morning.... Unless I went to Marcia’s flat. She's asked 
me to...." t 

lone leant back in her chair. She sighed with pleasure. 
This was fun. ThiSwas life. This was better than rushing 
round at home waiting for letters from Henry which 
When they did come had nothing in them and were 
written with the lines miles apart to fill up the four pages. 
She wanted to spin out the minutes. Funny, she 
reflected, staring at Stephen, how much he looked like 
Henry. He had the same sandy hair curling a little and 
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growing far away from his forehead, and rather the same 
sort of eyes, very blue and clear with the whites blue, 
like a child. Only Stephen’s eyes were set closer together 
and his mouth was wider. They were both just under six 
foot but looked shorter than they were because of their 
square shoulders and slight stoop. Of course, lone went 
on thinking, their characters were entirely different. 
Stephen was a slightly unworthy person if you came to 
think about it. But terribly attractive. 

“ Will you have another drink if I can get it?” asked 
Stephen. ...” You won't? Well then, let's go in to 
lunch. I've booked a table by the window.” 

Ignoring the sulky protests of Stephen (who had given 
himself an afternoon’s leave from the War Office), lone 
took the 3.45 train home. She was worrying about her 
mother, who had looked tired, and she did not like to be 
away from her too long. 

She leant back in her seat and for the first part of the 
journey thought about Stephen, reconstructing every word 
of their conversation, regretting a little that she had 
allowed him to kiss her in the taxi, but then again she 
didn't. What was a kiss after all and from a sort of 
cousin, too? And then she went all over it again and 
smiled to herself when she thought of being in a book. 
Guinevere, she thought. . . Guinevere . . . Henry would 
never think of calling her anything but lone or the 
inevitable Darling. . . . Naturally he did have other 
names for her but nothing that no other man would think 
of. 

And when lone had gone through everything three 
times* she turned her mind to the children. She wondered 
if they were all right. It was alarming about children,' 
she thought. They could be quite all light in the morning 
and all wrong in the afternoon. She hoped Cuckoo had 
been in one of her pleasant moods. 


Cuckoo did behave rather badly, really. But not until 
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the afternoon. Nannie had said in the morning that there 
was a black dog on her back and Cuckoo had thought 
herself that this was probably true. A little black dog 
with its paws on her shoulders forcing her to be naughty. 
Not all the time, but every now and then. 

Miranda and George knew all about the black dogs that 
some children had on their backs sometimes, although 
they themselves had never suffered from them. All the 
same they believed that Cuckoo did. Miranda had worked 
it out in her mind. She knew—young as she was—that 
different people experience different things. She herself, 
for instance, had once seen a fairy. It was not in England 
(actually she didn’t believe there were fairies in England) 
but in Scotland where she had stayed once when the 
bluebells were out at the house of her great-aunt Fiona, 
who was the aunt of her father. She had been alone in the 
glen when it happened and she hadn’t been even parti¬ 
cularly thinking about fairies. She was down by the bum 
watching the brown water bubbling over some stones, 
when suddenly on the opposite bank in front of a 
rhododendron bush she saw a thin bluish-green fairy fly 
down and jump on one toe on to the mossy stone. 
Miranda had been rather surprised, because she could 
see the rhododendrons through its wings and even through 
the whole fairy. 

She had only told her mother and George about the 
fairy. They had both believed her, although George said 
that he had never seen one himself and felt sure he never 
would. lone said that she had once seen one when she was 
about Miranda's age but in quite a different way. It was 
in Scotland too, in Edinburgh, and lone’s fairy had been 
balancing itself on a telegraph wire in the moonlight. It 
had been stirring something with a tiny silver spoon in 
one of those little white jars, which are the fairies' cooking 
pots. Miranda hadn't told Nannie about seeing the fairy 
because Nannie would undoubtedly have said that she 
was telling taradiddles and that would have made her 
cross because it wasn't true. Taradiddles were things 
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that you made up and that you knew that everyone else 
knew you made up. Miranda did not go in for them 
herself but George did. His special one at the moment 
was that one about the whole family being buried under 
the Spitfire. It was rather a stupid one but on the whole 
Miranda felt that if George wanted to tell taradiddles it 
was his own business. 

Mrs. Fumyval and Jasmine took Cuckoo for a walk 
in the afternoon. George and Miranda came too, George 
dragging Candy along on her lead and Miranda walking 
beside the push-cart. Cuckoo did not object in the least 
to being put in it as she usually did and not even to 
having the hood up, because the sun was rather strong. 
In fact she thought this rather a joke and kept sticking 
her head, which had little tight curls all over it, round the 
hood and saying “ Ukelele ” every other minute to 
Miranda and George. Miranda was a kind child, so every 
time Cuckoo said “ Ukelele ” she gave the correct 
answer, which was “ Hakamakawol/' Cuckoo crinkled 
up her nose, which was mostly freckles, and Mrs. 
Fumyval told Jasmine that she could see exactly what 
she was going to be like when she was grown-up. “ Not 
really pretty,” she said, “ but a ‘ beauts de diable.' 
She'll have that lovely white skin that occasionally goes 
with red hair. But she'll be very flirtatious. So was lone 
for that part. I was glad when she got married to 
Henry.” 

“ I know lone always had masses of young men,” 
said Jasmine, “ and Andy said that she had promised 
him not to marry any of them until he gave his 
permission.” 

“ I never knew that at the time. Probably I should 
have been less worried if I had,” said Mrs. Fumyval, 
“ because Andy was a very good judge. We all relied on 
him.” 

“ Yes, we did, didn't we?” said Jasmine. 

” I used to be quite terrified that lone would get 
engaged to one of these other young men because I didn't 
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really approve of any of them except Henry. She had a 
way of playing one off against the other and they must 
have all thought sooner or later that she was in love with 
them.” 

“ It was rather cruel actually, wasn'tit?” 

" Yes—very. But lone didn't mean it that way. She's 
a coquette. When Henry appeared upon the scene she 
found out for herself what it’s like to be uncertain.” 

” Is Henry a flirt too, then? I hardly know him.” 

“ No, not in the least. He's what Uncle Charles calls 
sound. But I suppose he wanted to be quite sure before 
committing himself. He's awfully nice but he seems quite 
unable to write letters. Poor lone hasn't heard from him 
for over a month. She worries horribly about it. They 
haven’t seen each other for two years and ...” 

But Mrs. Fumyval did not finish her sentence. Because 
Cuckoo chose that moment to throw her rug out of the 
push-cart and it got mixed up with the wheel. Meanwhile 
Miranda and George were both dawdling behind. They 
had reached the drive. Miranda was looking for beech¬ 
nuts and George was in trouble with Candy who was 
doing her utmost to chew up the lead. 

Although it was still rather early for tea when they got 
back, they decided to have it at once, under the chestnut 
tree. While Mrs. Fumyval helped Edith to put out the 
tea things. Jasmine went upstairs with the children to the 
nursery where she found a note from Nannie on the pin¬ 
cushion. 

“ Will Miss Jasmine please see that the children wash 
their hands, etc., etc....” 

Cuckoo could not have behaved better. She did every¬ 
thing that was expected of her. She was angelic. 

Until teatime. 

If it had not been for Miranda, she might have behaved 
herself perfectly all day. Miranda was an apparently 
stolid child who was very fond of her food. She was 
consequently almost square, and George, although a year 
younger, was the same height as she was. 
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” Don’t worry,” Nannie used to say when lone said 
it would be the end to have a fat pudding of a daughter. 
” She'll be all right. She's only taking her fat with her 
as she grows. You were like that yourself at her age and 
Jasmine was the same. Young ladies with long backs are 
much more troublesome. Take Miss Annette now ...” 

Jasmine was looking at Miranda and thinking that she 
was not a plain child at all, although at first glance, most 
people would have said she was. In winter when she was 
not sunburnt she had lone’s white skin. Her eyes were 
small but wide apart and the colour of love-in-a-mist. 
Her hair was mousy and she wore it in two fat satisfactory 
pigtails usually tied with red bows. You could not see 
what her mouth was like because she was growing new 
front teeth that looked as though they belonged to an 
older child. Her hands were very small and so were her 
feet. All the same she ran fast, just like lone. But unlike 
lone, she was inclined to be smug. 

Yes, it was certainly Miranda’s smugness, Jasmine 
thought later, that spoiled the afternoon. 

When Mrs. Fumyval told her to say grace. Cuckoo not 
only refused to shut her eyes but grabbed a bun from a 
plate, whereupon Miranda said, “ Remember, Cuckoo, 
what Nannie tells us, * bread and butter first' and I 
hadn't even come to * truly thankful ’ yet.” 

“You couldn’t of had your eyes shut either,” George 
remarked. ‘ ‘ Or you wouldn't of seen it. ” 

But when Mrs. Fumyval frowned at this, he sensibly 
stopped. 

“ Granny,” said Miranda, ** Nannie really does like 
us to have our bread and marge first. And buns some¬ 
times give Cuckoo a pain in her tum-tum if they're new. 
Don't spit the currants out, Cuckoo. They're very 
precious. They’re on points.” 

Cuckoo paid no attention and continued to spit out the 
currants. She remembered what Nannie had said in the 
morning about the little black dog on her back. She felt 
it clinging to her shoulders* nuzzling its wet black nose 
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into her neck and whispering into her ear that she must be 
as obstinate and disagreeable as she possibly could be. 
So she went on spitting out the currants on to her plate. 
Not only that, she was squeezing them into a sticky mess 
and dropping this into her mug. 

“ You'll have to drink your milk with the currants 
in it,” said Mrs. Furnyval severely, which remark made 
George laugh so much that, unintentionally, he split his 
own milk all over the table. It was a pity, but such things 
do happen and after Jasmine had mopped him up and 
George had said “ Sorry, Granny,” everyone settled 
down again peacefully. Cuckoo stopped spitting out her 
currants, finished her bun and demanded bread and jam. 
This she ate quite disgustingly, smearing the jam over 
her face and hands. No one said anything however. She 
was even given more bread and jam. 

Mrs. Furnyval poured out a cup of tea for Jasmine and 
one for herself. Miranda and George were eating hard. 
Everything was pleasant except that a few wasps were 
buzzing round the tea-table. 

“ Please may I get down, Granny?” said Cuckoo 
presently. 

" Not,” said Mrs. Furnyval, “ till you have drunk 
up your milk.” 

Jasmine was sorry that she had remembered about 
this, but reflected that in her aunt's day it was not the 
fashion to give in to a child once you had issued an order. 
There was sure to be further trouble, she felt. And so 
there was. 

Cuckoo stared at her grandmother with a vixenish 
expression in her eyes and announced that she was going 
to scream. • 

Mrs. Furnyval was not at all perturbed. *■ Very well 
then, Cuckoo,” she said, “ you'll have to scream by 
yourself because we're all going to play games on the 
lawn. Are you finished, Jasmine? Come along, Miranda 
and George.” 

Jasmine had always known that her aunt had a strong 
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will in spite of her gentleness, but knowing Cuckoo’s 
determination when thwarted she was worried. 

While Cuckoo, purple in the face, carried out her threat 
and started a yell that rent the summer afternoon, Annette 
came sauntering round by the lavender hedge. In spite 
of her agitation Jasmine noticed that she was looking 
even yellower than in the morning. 

“ We’ve just finished our tea,” said Mrs. Fumyval 
calmly, “ but Edith can easily make you some more. 
Sorry about this noise. . . . Cuckoo and I were having 
a little argument. Jasmine, will you please take the 
teapot into the pantry and ...” 

“ Thank you so much, Mrs. Furnyval,” said Annette, 
“ but I won't have any tea. I fell asleep on a rug after 
lunch and woke up with my old enemy indigestion.” 

She turned to the screaming Cuckoo. " What a 
naughty girl you are, Beatrix! ” she said. 

“ You’d better have some bicarbonate of soda then, 
Annette,” said Mrs. Fumyval. " Miranda, if you will 
go up to my bathroom you'll find an old honey jar on the 
glass shelf. You’ll know it by the label which has got 
bees on it. Run, darling.’ ’ 

She had to shout to be heard, because Cuckoo was 
screaming louder than ever. 

Miranda ran off, glad to be away from the scene of 
unhappiness. 

‘‘Sit down here in the shade, Annette,” said Mrs. 
Fumyval. " You’ll be away from the wasps then.” 

The wasps meanwhile were swarming round the tea- 
table, particularly near the jammy comer where Cuckoo 
had sat. She stopped to take breath. “ I’m frightened 
of wapses,” she announced in her normal voice, then 
resumed her performance. 

While George swatted at the wasps with an old leather 
belt which he always kept handy for the purpose, Jasmine 
began to clear away the tea things. 

“ Leave Cuckoo's mug, please, Jasmine,” said Mrs. 
Fumyval. ‘‘ Oh, there's Miranda. . . . Thank you, my 
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pet. Jasmine, will you please put a teaspoonful in a cup 
for Annette and pour some warm water from the jug into 
it. Stir it well.” 

Cuckoo was performing in a less wholehearted manner 
when as Jasmine was on the point of giving Annette her 
drink she noticed that two or three wasps, no doubt 
attracted by Cuckoo’s sweet stickiness, were flying round 
her head. She was about to interfere when she saw one of 
them settle itself on Cuckoo’s hand. Cuckoo cunningly 
slapped her other hand down on the wasp which promptly 
stung her. She squeaked, but, surprisingly, did not burst 
into tears. “You horrid wapses,” she cried. “You 
stinged me.” 

" Isn’t she a brave little girl!” said George, making 
towards his sister. " Say going-going-gone! ” 

“ Going-going-gone,” said Cuckoo obediently. 

“ Shall I get a onion, Granny?” asked Miranda, who 
had meanwhile come back. “ That’s what Mrs. 
Pettigrew puts on when she gets stung.' ’ 

But Mrs. Fumyval had already taken action. She was 
mixing a paste of bicarbonate of soda into a saucer. 
“ Come here, Cuckoo, darling,” she said, “ and Granny 
will put this nice stuff on the nasty old bite . . and it 

will soon be better. . . . There now. Would you like to 
come and sit on my knee and I’ll tell you a story about 
when Granny was a little girl? I think we’ll forget about 
the milk now. Shall we ? ” 

Cuckoo smiled. “ Did you have a little black dog on 
your back, Granny ?" 

“ Whoopee!” cried George. “ Let's go and get our 
trikes, Miranda.” 

Annette sighed. “ Is Nannie out to-day?” she asked: 

Jasmine decided to take the boat out on the lake. After 
rowing for a while she felt hot, and tied it to a tree stump 
opposite a clump of bulrushes. She lay back for a while 
watching the dragonflies as they zigzagged and prinked 
in their gawdy reds and blues over the water, which was 
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so glassily smooth that it made the reflection of the over¬ 
hanging trees seem unreal. 

Jasmine stared up at the house which had always 
seemed to her to have a friendly glow, especially when 
the evening sun sparkled on the windows. She thought 
that a stranger seeing it for the first time would know that 
a nice family lived inside it. She began to think of all 
the fun she had had in it with Andy and with the Stanyons 
who lived in a village about five miles away. Particularly 
with Timothy, who was in the army now. She hoped that 
he would get some leave soon and that she would see him. 
They would be able to talk about Andy. And after that 
Jasmine began to feel depressed, so she rowed up and 
down the lake very fast, before going to help with putting 
the children to bed. 

Mrs. Furnyval and Cuckoo were waiting for her by the 
boat-house. Cuckoo was full of smiles and was holding 
in her hand a bunch of crumpled snapdragons. Mrs. 
Furnyval had given her a little plump white vase with a 
waiste and two little gold birds on it for her nursery. 
Guessing Jasmine’s thoughts, she whispered to her that it 
was good for children to collect treasures, even if they 
were not beautiful. When they got back to the nursery 
Nannie was already there. She was afraid that the later 
bus would be full, she said. George was disappointed. 
Jasmine heard him talking to Edith, who liked being 
about at the children’s bedtime. 

" You see,” he said, “ I was going to pinch Nannie’s 
nose-spray and fill it with soap and water to squirt at 
Cuckoo in her bath. ” 

Edith did not answer. She was running the water. 

“ Cuckoo wouldn’t of minded, a bit if she got soap in 
her eyes,” said George. “ She’s ever so brave! You 
should have seen her when the wasp stung her. She didn’t 
even cry. She’s much braver than Miranda. Miranda 
makes ever such a fuss even of a midge bite.” 

” You mustn't say * ever so/ George,” said Edith. 
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" You know your Mum don’t like it. I’m sure I don’t 
know why.” 

And then at George's earnest request she went down¬ 
stairs to see what she could find for Candy’s supper. 

No one told Nannie about the milk and currant episode, 
though no one doubted that she would hear all about it 
from Cuckoo later. They told her that Cuckoo had not 
coughed once and about the wasp sting and how it had 
been dealt with. 

Nannie nodded approvingly. “ That’s exactly what I 
would have done,” she said. 

Jasmine went downstairs again and not knowing quite 
what to do with herself she was pleased to hear Annette 
call out from the drawing-room where she was writing 
a letter at Mrs. Fumyval's desk. 

“ Has any one gone to fetch the afternoon post at 
Raversham?” she asked. 

" I wouldn’t know,” said Jasmine.- ” Perhaps lone 
will go on her way back from the station.” 

“ I expect she will,” said Annette. “ She worries 
herself sick about not hearing from Henry. It does seem 
funny, doesn't it, that he neglects her like that? ” 

" I don't think he neglects her at all,” said Jasmine. 
“ He adores her. Any one can tell that. Some men 
absolutely detest writing letters, and anyhow Henry may 
be somewhere where he can’t post them.” 

“ He’s only in the Mediterranean,” said Annette. " It 
takes about four to five days. Anyway he could have sent 
a cable if he had gone to the Pacific or anything. I must 
say I do think it’s peculiar. But lone's sure to have gone 
for the post if she was back in time.' ’ 

“ Are you expecting a letter too?” asked Jasmine. 

“ I am in a way. It’s nothing very important. You 
remember that American colonel I told you about? ” 

“Delaney?” , 

" Yes—Colonel de Courcey. He usually writes to me 
quite regularly. Well fairly ...” 

■ “ Does he live in T ondon?” 
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" How can he live in London?" said Annette irritably, 
“ when he's with Shaef or whatever Shaef's turned into 
now. Of course he doesn't live in London. But he comes 
over quite often and we dine together and dance or go to 
a theatre. I wrote and told him I had been ill and told 
him to write here, but the odd thing is I haven’t heard 
from him yet.” 

“ Posts are slow, of course,” said Jasmine, thinking 
that it was a comforting thing to say when people were 
worried about not getting a letter. 

“ I know,” said Annette. “ Still there’s been lots of 
time.” She sighed. ” I expect it’s a case of out of sight 
out of mind. Americans are rather like that. ...” 

“ How is your indigestion? ” Jasmine asked. 

“ A little better, thank you. But to tell you the truth 
I'm getting rather worried about it. I often feel it might 
be my heart. My mother died of heart disease and it may 
be in the family.” 

“ Have you asked the doctor?” said Jasmine, feeling 
a little alarmed, because Annette did have a strange colour 
at times. At that moment, however, she was looking 
extraordinarily well. She had since tea-time put on a 
white and red striped linen frock with shoes and handbag 
and lips to match. 

“ Of course,” said Annette, ” I have asked the 
doctor! Not only one doctor but many doctors. You 
know what they are though . . . Casual. ...” 

“ Do you think so? We’ve got an absolute pet of a 
doctor in Birmingham. He was marvellous when mother 
had her operation last year, and another thing—he never 
fusses. . . .” 

“ You may be lucky,” said Annette coldly. “ We all 
know that nerves are very real things. All the same it’s 
not natural at my age to have all these curious 
symptoms.” 

' ‘ What are your symptoms ? ’ * 

“ Well now, would you like it if your heart went 
thump-—thump—thump for nothing at all?” 
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“ I couldn’t loathe anything more.” 

“ Or if you had a definite pain in it that made you feel 
quite faint.” 

" But doesn’t indigestion do that to people?” asked 
Jasmine. "I haven’t had it, so I wouldn’t know. But I 
seem to remember that the sister we had for our home 
nursing classes said something about it.” 

Jasmine began to notice by Annette’s face that she was 
beginning to think her unfeeling and so she asked her if 
she would like to go for a walk. 

" I suppose,” said Annette, “ that we ought to go and 
pick these beans for Mrs. Pettigrew.” 

" Didn't you do them this morning then? ” 

” Well, I began. But it was so hot in the sun. Still 
I don't feel quite up to it now. Probably a walk would 
be better.” 

” Let's go at once,” said Jasmine, “ or otherwise it 
will be too late.” 

In the hall they met lone who had come through the 
front door with some letters in her hand. She was looking 
cheerful. 

” What a glorious hat!” cried Jasmine. “ You look 
lovely in it.” 

" It’s cock's feathers, isn’t it?” said Annette. “ My 
aunt has one something like it. ” 

“ Children in bed? " asked lone. 

“ Yes, more or less,” said Jasmine. ” Nannie came 
back on an earlier bus.'' 

‘ ‘ Has Cuckoo been good ? ’ ’ 

'* Yes. She got stung by a wasp but it's quite all 
right. Aunt Clare put bicarbonate on it. ” 

" That’s what Nannie always does,” said lone, putting 
the letters on the hall table and rushing upstairs. 

” Are there any for me?” asked Annette, pouncing 
on them. 

" Only something that looks like a bill,” lone called 
down. 

“ I suppose you haven't heard from Henry?” Annette 
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shouted. But lone pretended not to hear. She was talking 
to Miranda on the landing and hugging her. 

Mrs. Fumyval woke up at three o'clock the next 
morning and could not go to sleep again. Her thoughts 
were going round and round, in and out, backwards and 
forwards. She was probing into the past, peering into 
the future, fumbling with the preseht. She was making 
plans, undoing them again and inventing others. None 
of this, she well knew, was of any real value. It was not 
in the least like the constructive thinking she often did, 
when she was alone at tea-time. It was a useless waste of 
time and could not possibly lead to anything. And yet 
she went on. The pivot of her thoughts was lone. She 
could not understand why lone had suddenly grown into 
what Andy used to call a major problem. Only that 
morning she had felt quite happy about her. She had 
certainly been a little worried about her not hearing 
regularly from Henry but it was at that time still only a 
little worry, a cloud not bigger than the one she could 
see through her window, crossing the moon in the light 
summer sky. lone and Henry were happy. They were 
a very well matched pair. Nothing, Mrs. Fumyval had 
always thought, could interfere with the inner perfection 
of that marriage. And now, suddenly, a doubt had crept 
in. And it had something to do with that enchanting 
hat made of cock’s feathers that lone had worn when she 
came back from London. A most becoming hat it was 
—indeed, a dream of a hat. And at first she had felt a 
little glow of pride to think that her daughter could look 
so beautiful. Until she remembered that lone had 
intended to buy party frocks for Miranda and Cuckoo. 
She had taken the money with her for the purpose. And 
yet when she came home she did not mention the frocks 
at all. It was very strange. The more Mrs. Fumyval 
thought about it, the less she understood. lone all that 
evening had been in high spirits. She had told them 
about Marcia and about choosing a hat and blouse, and 
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then suddenly when someone asked where she had lunch, 
she had put on a face which her mother knew of old 
meant that she did not like to be questioned. Shortly 
afterwards her gay mood left her. She was a little absent- 
minded and said that she would go to bed early. 

Now Mrs. Fumyval was not in the least the sort of 
mother who insists on the complete confidence of her 
children. Neither had she herself ever given her complete 
confidence to another person, not even to her own mother, 
who had been closer to her than any one else. At the 
same time, she reflected, there seemed no reason why 
lone should not have mentioned what she had done 
between the time that she bought the hat and the blouse, 
and the time that she had caught the 3.45 train. 

Suddenly Mrs. Fumyval admitted to herself what she 
had known all along. lone had been lunching with 
Stephen Haslam. But why, she thought, make a mystery 
of it? Why not say that she had met Stephen as she had 
done on several occasions before? lone knew perfectly 
well that her mother thought it quite natural that she 
should want to go out occasionally with someone or other 
—or to a party. You could not after all expect an 
attractive young woman of thirty-one, whose husband 
had been abroad for three years, to be buried in the 
country with hef parents and children and never to have 
any fun. No—Mrs. Fumyval would have been the last 
person to expect that, and so far she had taken the greatest 
interest in lone's occasional outings. “ Henry likes me 
to,” lone had said. “ He says it'll keep my hand 
in. . . .” Henry trusted her completely. Even Charles, 
who was less broad-minded than his wife, had agreed that 
there was no harm at all in this sort of thing, so long as 
lone made no secret of it and did not meet the same person 
too often. 

And how, all at once, Mrs. Fumyval was quite sure of 
it. lone was hiding something. She was meeting the same 
person too often. She had met Stephen in London without 
mentioning it. She had bought a hat and a blouse with 
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the money she had meant to spend on Sunday frocks for 
the children. She had the look (Mrs. Fumyval hardly 
dared to admit this to herself) of a woman who was 
beginning to fall in love. But what could she do to save 
her child from such a disaster? She might perhaps give 
just a little hint. Of course she would not use the 
expression ‘ playing with fire,' because lone might say 
that was old-fashioned. But possibly just suggest that 
Marcia’s marriage need not have gone wrong if she had 
seen a little less of Sam. Or perhaps she could remind 
her of Jasmine's parents, of Charlotte and Hector, who 
could have gone on being perfectly happy had it not been 
for Hector’s foolish lapse. . . . No, that wouldn’t do, 
because lone might guess at once what she was after. . . . 

The grandfather clock in the hall in its penetrating old 
woman’s voice struck four and five. And still Mrs. Fur- 
nyval lay awake in the bed next to her husband, who was 
snoring, her thoughts going round and round, backwards 
and forwards, in and out. Supposing she led the conver¬ 
sation quite naturally to that sort of subject, perhaps by 
discussing some book. ... Or she could just say, “ Were 
you going to do anything special, lone, that you bought 
that lovely hat?” or ” Did you do anting about the 
best frocks for the children?” ... Or just say nothing 
at all and try and interest lone in some new work? She 
was so contented when she was doing so much for the 
W.V.S. There was less to do in that way now that the 
war with Germany was over. ... Or perhaps she ought 
to ask her to help Nannie more with the children so that 
Edith was not always running away from her work in 
the house. ... If only Henry would write. 

Clare Furnyval turned over on her other side. And 
then suddenly she noticed that it was daylight. She sat 
up in bed, took her Bible and began to read. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Jasmine, with the pleasant sensation of being a martyr, 
was picking beans in the kitchen garden. She often 
thought there was nothing she hated more of all the work 
that could be done in the garden, than picking scarlet 
runners—unless it was hoeing between the gooseberry 
bushes which was a job that old Hudson often gave her 
to do whenever she offered her help. Apart from anything 
else they scratched your legs until you could scream. But 
picking beans, she thought, was even more monotonous. 
She felt, however, that Mrs. Fumyval really did want 
them picked for salting and there was nothing much else 
she could do to help her. So she just went on and on 
from ten o’clock in the morning until twelve, without any 
one to talk to. 

Hudson came into the garden and nodded approvingly. 
But he did not stop for a chat, as he usually did. He was 
busy carting manure. His son had helped him to unload 
the cart in the stable yard and he was walking to and fro 
with his large barrow and then spreading the manure on 
the celery bed. George followed behind with a small red 
and blue wheelbarrow and was doing exactly what 
Hudson did on a smaller scale. Jasmine heard them 
talking to each other. 

“ I think we'll keep some manure,” said Hudson, 
** for them rose beds. We didn’t ought to really, but it'll 
do them good.” 

" And Granny will be pleased,” said George in his 
most grown-up manner. 

A little later they stopped to stare up at a formation of 
Fortresses that was flying over. 

" That's about the last to leave England,” said 
Hudson. “ That’ll warm the Japs up over there. They’re 
off to the Pacific.” 
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“ Have you even been in a Fortress or a Liberator, 
Hudson, or in a Spitfire?' ’ asked George. 

“ No, and I wouldn’t if they was to pay me in gold," 
said Hudson. “ One foot on the ground’s good enough 
for me—Have you? ” 

“ No . . . but I’ve been underneath one." 

“ When was that?" 

“You know. When the Spitfire crashed over our 
house at Bethnal Ham and me and Miranda and Cuckoo 
got buried. Mummy was thrown up on to the roof. Her 
hair was hanging down and they found her hairpins later 
in the rubble. And Cuckoo was squashed underneath the 
propeller." 

Hudson looked as if he were going to say “ Tell that 
to the marines," but he did not bother. He only grunted. 

“ Ha! Ha!" cried George. “ You think I’m telling 
fibs! You don’t believe me.” 

“ I wouldn’t say no and I wouldn’t say yes," Hudson 
responded. “ We’d better get on, Master George, or it'll 
be dinner-time before we get finished.” He mopped the 
sweat from his forehead with a dirty khaki handkerchief. 
George did the same with his clean white one which he 
produced with a flourish from the pocket of his dungarees. 
Then, again following Hudson’s example, he cleaned off 
some manure which had stuck to the side of his wheel¬ 
barrow with his handkerchief. Hudson put his handker¬ 
chief in his trouser pocket, but George before doing so 
with his, held it up to his nose and sniffed deeply. 

“ That smells very nice,” he remarked. “ I like it 
better than lavender. Don’t you, Hudson ? ’' 

“ Can’t say that I do, Master George," said Hudson. 

Jasmine was sorry when they went to work on a 
different part of the garden. It seemed very quiet round 
her and the sun was stingingly hot. The wooden box she 
had brought with her was nearly full of beans. When it 
was quite full she carried it into the kitchen and Mrs. 
Pettigrew was so pleased with her that she said she would 
pick some more. 
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“ What Miss Annette brought me yesterday wouldn’t 
of fed a rabbit one meal,” said Mrs. Pettigrew. ” And 
if we have those women upstairs with us in the winter 
we’ll need them all. It's not,” she added, “ as if they 
eat the vegetables. Nobody would mind that. But it's 
as Hudson says—the waste. And nothing ever kept for 
me hen-food. It’s my belief they sell them again.” 

“ Surely not,” said Jasmine. 

" Oh, yes,” Mrs. Pettigrew maintained. “ Remember 
the tomatoes that madam sent up with Miss Miranda? 
Oh, no, you wasn’t here yet.” 

“ What happened?” 

" Well, it's a funny thing. Mind you, I'm not saying 
anything nor accusing anybody, but when Edith went 
with something for the baby to that London woman who’s 
still in Sweetbread’s house, there she was—frying 
tomatoes with a bit of bacon. Quite the thing. She must 
have got them from that Mrs. Hizling.” 

“ She might have bought them,” Jasmine suggested. 

" Oh, no,” said Mrs. Pettigrew emphatically. ” That's 
what madam said. But there’s no tomatoes to be bought. 
Not in this village. . . . Well, ever so many thanks. I'd 
be glad to have some more beans. Miss Jasmine, if you 
would be so kind.'' 

So there was Jasmine back again with her tedious 
beans. Fortunately Miranda (who was getting bored 
with the holidays and with George and Cuckoo and even 
with her tricycle) came along with some raspberries in a 
rhubarb leaf. They sat down together on a pile of logs 
by the potting shed and ate them. After that, Miranda 
helped Jasmine. 

" I don't like beans much anyway, do you?” she 
asked. 

“ I couldn't like anything less,” said Jasmine, 
“ especially these Jack-and-the-Beanstalk ones that grow 
so high. And now they salt them and you have to eat 
diem even in winter.” 
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Miranda put her hand to her middle. “ It makes me 
sick to even think of them,” she said. 

“ The only thing,” Jasmine added hastily, " is that 
they’re supposed to be good for you. So I just chew mine 
up and swallow them quickly.” 

" Do you ever tell any stories, Jasmine? I mean 
fairy tales like Jack and the Beanstalk and Red Riding 
Hoodl Of course, I’m too old for these, really.” 

“ Are you?” said Jasmine. “ I read them still if I 
get a chance. Yes—I actually do tell stories sometimes. 
Ones that I make up myself.” 

" Do you know any—now, I mean—to tell to George 
and Cuckoo and me? But Cuckoo always interrupts.” 

“ I’ll see.” 

“ I tell George stories sometimes in bed after Nannie’s 
put out the light.” 

“ What kind?” 

" Oh, sometimes funny—and sometimes not. There's 
one about Mummy and Chickie.” 

“Is there?” 

“ Yesterday Chickie (that’s George, really) fell in the 
river and Mummy (that’s me) pulled him out and she had 
to dry all his clothes.” 

" I bet Mummy was cross, wasn't she? ” 

“ Yes, and she gave him vegetable marrow and prunes 
mixed up for his dinner. ’ ’ 

“ How disgusting.” 

" Jasmine,” said Miranda, “ did you ever get 
frightened sometimes when you were a little girl? In the 
dark frinstance ?' ’ 

“ Not of the dark particularly. No. ... I quite liked 
the dark. I can see in it practically better than in the 
day-time. But I used to be frightened of other things.” 

“ What of?” 

“ I can't remember. Mostly dreams or something." 

" I'm afraid of something that I can't tell any one 
about.” 

Jasmine could see that Miranda had no intention of- v 
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telling her and was glad when Cuckoo came running 
round by the box hedge shouting, " Miranda! Nannie 
wants you! ” When Cuckoo was in a pleasant mood her 
voice was rather like that of a real cuckoo. It had a lilt, 
Jasmine thought. 

" I must go,” said Miranda, who was nearly always 
scrupulously obedient. She was a child who definitely 
did not like trouble. 

After she left, Jasmine went on thinking about fear and 
about how much time children spent being afraid of things 
that they could not tell any one. Perhaps it would be a 
good thing if Miranda could put some of her fears into 
words. She seemed so placid that no one would have 
guessed she had any. Even still. Jasmine reflected, she 
was afraid of people dying or of dying herself. She began 
to think about Andy when Cuckoo came rushing round 
the comer of the box hedge again to tell her that Nannie 
would like her to come and hold some wool for her to 
wind. Nannies, she thought, even when they were old 
and a little tiresome always gave one a rather safe feeling. 
They seemed to talk mostly of practical little everyday 
things, chiefly of the past. And that was just what she 
needed at the moment. So that she put her box of beans 
in the shade and joined the nursery party on the small 
lawn by the old apple tree. She sat down on the grass 
and held up her hands. 

“ I’ve never seen such a boy,” said Nannie, “ like 
George—for being hard on his socks. It’s lucky for me 
they never wear any in summer nowadays. Because 
what with coupons and being so busy and one thing and 
another I’d never be able to keep up with the knitting.” 

” This is rather nice wool, isn’t it?” said Jasmine. 

Nannie snorted. ‘ * It depends what you call wool. It’s 
mostly cotton I should say. All the good wool goes to 
the liberated countries.'' 

But Nannie did not really want to talk about George 
or about socks—or even about her beloved Cuckoo, who 
was playing in the most well-behaved manner with Cousin 
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Lucy, the family tortoise. She was put in the middle of 
the grass and allowed to walk briskly towards Cuckoo’s 
private bed of nasturtiums. Then just as old Lucy was 
stretching out her withered neck towards the coveted 
prize Cuckoo snatched her up and let her do it all over 
again. It was rather a cruel game Jasmine thought—like 
Tantalus and his stone. But she played it herself as a 
child. Of course the rule was that after you had done this 
about a dozen times you put the tortoise right in the 
middle of the nasturtiums or the begonias or cabbages 
or whatever it was she happened to like. 

Strangely enough, it was Mrs. Furnyval (the last person 
in the world to make fun of relations) who had invented 
the name Cousin Lucy. It was only because of the neck 
and not the face she pointed out at the time. All the same, 
Mrs. Furnyval was glad that the real Cousin Lucy, a 
spinster of nearly sixty, had gone to join her brother 
Edward in Australia, from where she was unlikely to 
return. So that she would never know about her name¬ 
sake. 

No one but Mrs. Furnyval and her maid Estelle, who 
had gone back to France before the war, knew that the 
present Cousin Lucy was not the original Cousin Lucy. 
On a frosty morning in March one year, Estelle had found 
the first Cousin Lucy dead in the sewing room, where she 
usually spent her winters in a box. Knowing that Andy, 
who was at school, would be upset when he came home 
for the holidays, she had said to her mistress, “ The only 
thing, Madame, is—we copy her.” So Mrs. Furnyval 
had taken the dead tortoise in a paper bag that very 
morning to the pet shop in Midhampton and brought 
back a brand-new Cousin Lucy, who was so perfectly 
matched that even Andy never guessed. 

“ It’s not,” said Nannie, “ as if Mrs. Hillier has time 
to help much and Edith is so slow that it takes her half 
an hour to do what an ordinary human being could do in 
five minutes.” 

" Besides,” Jasmine suggested, " Edith is Aunt 
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Clare’s house parlour-maid isn’t she, and not your under¬ 
nurse?" 

Nannie shrugged her shoulders. “ When I was in my 
last place before I retired there was only two maids, and 
believe me. Miss Jasmine-” 

* ‘ Why do you suddenly call me Miss, Nannie ? ’ ’ 

“ It seems more fitting now that you’re grown up 
like.” 

“ But I hate it.” 

“ All right—Jasmine then. Hold your hands a little 
higher, please. . . . When I was in my last place-” 

“ Was that with the Jews? ” Jasmine asked. 

" Oh, no. It was after that. This was with titled 
people. Quite another story. There was just her ladyship 
and his lordship and me and the baby, and of course the 
cook and O’Brien the housemaid, and his lordship had a 
soldier servant. He was at the War Office. So we had the 
flat pretty much to ourselves. O’Brien waited on us hand 
and foot.” 

" But how did you have the flat to yourselves when 
there was the father and mother of the baby?” Jasmine 
asked. She had not heard of this particular family before. 

" Well—they were always out. She had her breakfast 
in bed every day—just coffee and toast—and then ‘ Good- 
moming, Nannie. Jennifer all right?’ and off she went. 
Where to? Don't ask me! To do shopping in Bond 
Street, to buy clothes. To have her nails manicured and 
her face lifted.” 

“ She couldn't have had her face lifted,” Jasmine 
protested. " She must have been quite young. Having 
your face lifted means putting a sort of tuck in round the 
ears and that stretches the skin so that there are no more 
wrinkles. I read an article about it once in a magazine." 

“ Oh, well—massaged then," said Nannie bitterly. 
" And then off to drink cocktails at the Ritz or the 
Berkeley, lunch out as likely as not and then to a matinee 
or into the country to play golf or to the races. Home 
again and up to the nursery. ... ' Good-evening, 
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Nannie, Jennifer all right?’ A bath. On with her evening 
dress and out again I' ’ 

“ Every evening?" 

" Yes, every evening, unless they were to have people 
in the flat. Out, out, out! Morning, noon and night! 
And his lordship the same. Only he did sometimes come 
into the nursery and pick the baby up in the middle of 
a feed... . Thank you, dear. .. 

Jasmine’s hands dropped into her lap and Nannie 
began to knit from the newly-wound ball of wool. Her 
needles clicked as she talked. “ She didn’t bother! 
Unnatural I call it. . . 

“ But, Nannie,” said Jasmine, “ you didn’t like it 
much either when you were with those Jews in Hampstead 
and they slopped over their children the whole time. 
They would never leave you alone. You told me so 
before." 

“ That,” Nannie agreed, “ was worse. Even my 
nursery wasn't my own in that house. Not that I have 
ever kept the parents out of the nursery as your aunt will 
tell you." 

" She’d never have stood it, would she? But do tell 
me again, Nannie, about the Jews—about what they ate 
and everything." 

“ All the food,” said Nannie solemnly, “ was cooked 
in oil, from the fish to the cakes. Even the porridge tasted 
of oil. It quite upset me. But the worst was Sunday. 
Then they went visiting with me and the children. Even 
Baby Rosalie. I had to dress them all up in their best 
and then Mr. Abrahams would put on his top hat and 
Mrs. Abrahams her furs and her jewels, and off we all 
went in the Rolls to call on the aunts and uncles." 

" To how many?" 

“ Sometimes we paid five visits on one Sunday after¬ 
noon and all the aunts and uncles and cousins kissed the 
children on both cheeks and sometimes on their mouths 
too—even when they had colds!' ’ 

" And what else?" 
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" They gave the children rich cream cakes to eat, the 
chocolates to take home. The result was, of course, that 
they got bilious. No—I couldn’t stand it, although I was 
very fond of Rosalie.” As an afterthought, Nannie 
added, 44 They gave me a beautiful silk umbrella, after 
I left, with an ivory handle. I must say they were very 
kind.” 

“ I think Jews nearly always are kind,” said Jasmine. 
44 Didn’t you miss the children ? ’' 

“ Not the older ones, but I did miss Rosalie. She was 
the duckiest baby with brown eyes and dark curls that 
you ever saw. I simply had to have another baby, so 
that’s why I took on Jennifer from the month. She was 
much like Cuckoo, very naughty but such loving little 
ways. I wouldn’t ever have left her, but my sister got 
ill and I had to go and look after her.” 

‘‘ Is your sister all right now?'' 

44 She’s just so-so,” said Nannie, taking off her glasses 
and rubbing up the lenses. “ One day up and another 
down. But Emily thought it was my duty to come back 
to the family here when Mrs. Hillier’s young nurse went 
into the Ats. That was just before Cuckoo was bom.” 

Jasmine noticed that without her glasses Nannie 
suddenly looked very old. She blinked her eyes. And 
then all at once she stabbed her knitting needles through 
George’s stocking and got up. 

44 Dinner-time, Cuckoo,” she said. " Put away Cousin 
Lucy. Where are those other two now? ’' 

“ I expect George is with Rudolph in the yard,” said 
Jasmine, who knew that Hudson had gone to his dinner. 

Nannie looked disapproving. “ And you'd better go 
and wash your hands too, Jasmine,” she said, 44 if you 
don’t want to be late.'' 

But Jasmine did not hurry. She sat for a while on the 
grass idly picking daisies and making them into a chain 
and thinking of Nannie and about what she meant when 
she said, 44 It isn't as if Mrs. Hillier had much time to 
help.” 
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Nannie, she knew, was far too loyal to compare lone 
even for one moment with the frivolous mother of Jennifer, 
who was out—out—out, morning, noon and night, but 
she did wonder if perhaps Nannie thought that lone ought 
to see a little more of her children. Aunt Clare had often 
told her how wise and sensible Nannie was when she was 
young. How she never went to extremes about anything. 
It was so like her to disapprove of the Jewish people for 
never leaving their children alone and equally of the other 
couple for paying no attention to their baby at all. 
“ Moderation in all things,” Nannie used to say, " true 
happiness will see.” Suddenly it came to Jasmine that 
Nannie’s loyalties were divided and that although she felt 
that lone needed her, there were moments when she knew 
that her sister needed her even more. 

Once Jasmine had met the sister, who was exactly what 
she had expected her to be from Nannie’s stories. She 
was small and very neatly dressed in a black alpaca dress 
with lace at the neck and a large brooch with a twist of 
her mother's brown hair inside it. She wore an enamel 
watch with a picture of an angel pinned by an enamel 
bow on to her flat bosom. She talked precisely and never 
dropped or added an aitch in the way Nannie did some¬ 
times. lone, Andy and she had always felt as if they 
knew all Nannie's relations intimately, so vivid were 
her anecdotes. They knew also exactly what it was like 
living in Yarmouth when Nannie was a child. They could 
have passed an examination on the ages and doings of 
Emily, Albert, Willy and little Flora, who unfortunately 
died of consumption when she was thirteen. lone and she 
used to do everything they possibly could to head Nannie 
off the subject of Little Flora’s last illness, particularly 
the ghastly bit of how she was laid out in her confirmation 
dress. But Andy used to enjoy getting Nannie to enlarge 
on every detail, including the flaxen curls that were spread 
out on the pillow and the arum lilies that the neighbours 
had given that had cost three and sixpence each. But 
Willy, Albert, Emily and Nannie (whose name was Kate) 
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were cheerful sort of children who got into every kind of 
scrape for which they were caned by their father and 
boxed over the ears by their mother. On the other hand 
they were allowed to play as much as they liked in their 
grandmother’s shop where you could buy everything from 
a sack of flour to a spinning-top and which smelt of spices 
and tar. This must have made up for all the canings 
in the world, Andy thought. 

Albert had a bald patch on the top of his head the size 
of a five-shilling piece for which lone envied him. Later 
Albert became an assistant in a chemist's shop and 
married a young lady from Liverpool called Phyllis. 
They had three children whose names were Albert, Willy 
and Flora, which was rather confusing to Nannie's 
charges because they liked to hear everything about these 
children’s adventures as well. Nannie still kept them 
up to date about this family and also about Willy’s twins, 
Pearl and Ruby, who at thirteen were the dead-spit 
images, so Nannie said, of Little, Flora. They were as 
strong as horses though. Pearl had once had her appendix 
out (which Nannie was disgusted to say her mother kept 
in a bottle on the mantelpiece), but six weeks later she 
won a prize in a tap-dancing competition. 

Emily had never married. She became a lady's maid 
and was with the same mistress for thirty years. She 
certainly walked out with a policeman for most of the 
time but her employer persuaded Emily to stay with her 
until she died and by that time the policeman had married 
a middle-aged widow. 

They had all had tea with Emily once at her flat in the 
Earl’s Court Road, after being taken to see the Tower 
and they were able to see for themselves the treasures of 
which they had heard so much from Nannie. The cuckoo 
clock and the musical box that played the Lorelei and 
five other German tunes, and a glorious French doll over 
a hundred years old. Not to speak of an enormous china 
ink-stand that had been left to Emily in her employer’s 
will, as well as an annuity. And the outsize teacup that 
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had been used by Emily's late employer's brother and 
that had a special thing let in on which his long moustache 
could rest. 

Nannie had once confided to them that she had never 
been able to understand how Emily could retire at the 
age of fifty and lead a life of idleness. “ But Emily 
always had a fancy for her own home,” said Nannie. 
“ As for me,” she added, “ I wanted to go on working 
so long as any one would have me. That’s why I went to 
those Jews because it's not so easy when you get old 
to find a place as a nannie. At least it wasn’t before the 
war. People liked young nurses then, stuck-up college- 
trained nurses who learnt everything in a book.” 

But since then Emily had various illnesses and Nannie 
was obliged to go and look after her, because Willy and 
Albert and their wives wouldn’t consider taking her in. 
Besides, there were Emily's treasures. So they simply 
had to keep a home. 

" Oh, there you are,” said lone. ” Had you gone to 
sleep? The gong went ages ago and Daddy's fussing. 
What were you doing ?" 

Jasmine jumped up. “ I’m terribly sorry,” she said. 
" I began thinkin g about Nannie and Emily and Willy 
and Albert and I forgot all about the time.” 

“ Don’t forget Little Flora,” said lone, laughing. 
" And Pearl and Ruby ... How real they were to us all 
these people. Ruby's got twins now, who are extremely 
well behaved, with flaxen hair. They’re called Willy and 
Kate. But Pearl never married. She teaches modem 
danHng at youth clubs. I saw her once. She looks 
incredibly vulgar and Nannie doesn’t approve at all.” 

" Does Nannie tell George and Miranda about them, 
too?” asked Jasmine as they walked towards the house. 

" I'm afraid she doesn’t. She’s getting too old, poor 
Nannie, and too much taken up with the problems of the 
moment. Sometimes I wonder if I ought...” 
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But lone did not finish her sentence because they had 
reached the house and had to hurry in. 

“ Would you like to come with me in the car this after¬ 
noon?” lone asked. “ I've got a W.V.S. job to do.” 

Jasmine said that she would love it. 

“ You may drive if you want to,” said lone, and 
Jasmine felt that she had never liked her cousin so much 
before. Although she had possessed a licence for nearly 
a year, she had so far had little chance of driving, except 
with her mother, who sat taut with clenched hands and 
made little hissing sounds every other minute and 
periodically stamped her right foot on an imaginary 
brake. She said, *' Be careful, darling, there’s an old 
man. He’s deaf.” Or, ” Do mind that child,” as if she 
hadn’t any eyes at all. In the end she had to tell her 
mother that she would rather learn to drive in some other 
way. 

Jasmine went on thinking about her mother and she 
wished she got on better with her. It wasn’t as if she 
wasn’t fond of her either. Until two years ago when that 
awful thing happened about her father they had been 
tremendous friends. It was true she had been very glad 
to spend part of her holidays at Acrelands, but that was 
because of Andy and lone and Aunt Clare and the sort of 
feeling of it being a family and in the country. But she 
had been happy at home too. And then that happened. 
Jasmine had never known quite what it was. She believed 
that her father, after he came back from Dunkirk, had 
taken some woman out to dance and that someone had 
told her mother. It was all horribly squalid, like the 
sort of thing you read in books, and anyhow Jasmine 
thought her mother had probably exaggerated things in 
her own mind and she- knew that Aunt Clare thought so 
too. Her parents had left each other after that and neither 
had ever mentioned the other again. Not that she had 
seen her father much. Once or twice she had spent a day 
or two in London with him on his leave before he went 
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abroad. But he did write to her quite often. Jasmine 
could see that he was longing to come home again, 
although he did not exactly say so. 

She was sixteen at the time when it happened, Jasmine 
reflected. It was at this time that she began to get on less 
well with her mother, who, it was quite clear, was worried 
and unhappy. And she also began to nag, to nag even 
more than most mothers do at their nearly grown-up 
daughters. She didn’t nag openly, but sort of tactfully 
wrapping up whatever she had to say in something else 
like, “ What a pity that girl stoops so badly. If she 
only knew how pretty she would look if she held herself 
up,” when you knew perfectly well it was meant for you. 
Sometimes she could be for a short time like herself and 
then Jasmine had felt happy and had remembered Aunt 
Clare’s remark on the only occasion they had discussed 
it together. “ You’ll see, darling,” she said, “ after 
your father gets back from Burma he’ll come straight 
home and everything will be all right once again. I’m 
certain of it.” It was this remark, Jasmine thought, 
which had kept her from being utterly miserable. 

In any case, just before Aunt Clare had said that, 
Jasmine had made up her mind about something. She 
had decided to live altogether in the present. As a little 
girl and until this decision, she had always been in the 
state of looking forward to something. The prospect of 
a play or a party; to a picnic or a birthday; to little 
things like the first crocus or the first skating of the winter. 
And then when these things did happen, so often they 
failed to come up to what she had expected, and quite 
often they did not happen at all. And then suddenly she 
had thought she wouldn't look forward to anything at all 
—and just enjoy what happened every day. 

lone was thinking about her mother too. She was 
thinking what a selfish brute she had been lately for not 
helping her more in the house when she knew perfectly 
well that she was tired. lone knew also that her mother 
worried about her moods. She would have liked to have 
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told her exactly how unhappy she felt about not getting 
letters from Henry and how they seemed to be growing 
apart, and perhaps even a little about Stephen. But that 
would only have put another burden on to her. In any 
case there wasn't much to tell about Stephen. It wasn’t 
even as if she were in love with him—not yet anyway. 
But she did think about him a lot and she was always 
longing for the next meetipg. The whole thing made her 
feel terribly excited. Far more excited than just before 
Henry and she got married, though not so happy of 
course. There were more ups and downs about this. lone 
hoped that Stephen would soon ring up about coming to 
lunch on a Sunday.,. . And then there was that question 
of the night club. She had not made up her mind about 
that yet. 

Jasmine was glad that lone was thinking her own 
thoughts too. At first she had been afraid that she would 
instruct her, not in the way her mother did, but by 
telling her to let in the clutch gently or to go slowly round 
1 corners and to hug the hedges, all the things she knew 
by heart already. lone, however, did not do any of this. 
She just sat back comfortably as if she rather enjoyed 
being driven and smoked a cigarette. The result was that 
Jasmine drove as if she had done it all her life. When 
they got to a straight bit of road she glanced sideways 
at lone's profile. lone was smiling and there was a huge 
dimple in the middle of her cheek. Her elbows (she was 
wearing short sleeves) had the same dimpled look, 
although she was not in the least bit fat. 

“ I wish I wasn't so enormous," said Jasmine. 
" Were you ever fat, lone? I don't suppose I would 
have noticed at the time if you were." 

" Absolutely vast when I was your age. Much worse 
than you. But I soon shrank. All the same I had to be 
careful about cream and things when there wasn't a war. 
... You’ll be all right." 

Jasmine, comforted, began to enjoy herself even more. 
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“ Isn't everything looking perfect,” she said, " in that 
blue mist?” 

' Yes, lovely. It's sort of hushed, isn’t it? You could 
tell without knowing that it was three o'clock on an 
August afternoon.'' 

I can hardly get used to all that grass being cultivated 
now,” said Jasmine. 

They passed field after field of stooks. Here and there 
they were already cleared. 

” It’s going to be an early harvest,” said lone. “ If 
only the weather will hold they’ll get it all in very soon. 
I ought to be helping actually, but there seems so many 
other things to be done. And there are quite a lot of 
prisoners and schoolboys this year. Besides, I’ve still 
got a certain amount of work. ’' 

“ What exactly is your work with the W.V.S.?” 
Jasmine asked. 

lone lit another cigarette and puffed at it for a minute 
or so before answering. 

“ Sometimes,” she said then, " I think I do nothing 
at all and would be far better looking after my own 
children, especially now that Nannie’s getting so diffi cult.” 
“ What are you doing now? ” 

“ Very little except driving patients to hospital. But 
during the flying-bomb evacuation I did quite a lot to help 
Mrs. Stanyon, and we've still got a hostel with a few 
left-overs. That's where we're going now.” 

“ Tell me about the hostel,” said Jasmine. 

“ Well, you see, when these women and children first 
came to our district no one wanted them, practically no 
one except a few people like mother. It was awful. . . . 
The billeting officer and Mrs. Stanyon and I drove round 
in circles, imploring people in the villages to take in the 
poor devils.” 

“ And wouldn't they?” 

“ Here and there they did, but there were dozens of 
unwanted families who had to be billeted. Especially in 
the villages where the people in the big houses wouldn’t 
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set an example. And of course it was practically 
impossible in the cottages where there’s hardly any room 
in any case. Mother used to come with me to the villages 
sometimes and was quite successful in persuading one or 
two people. But I had to stop taking her because one day 
she lost her temper. ’ ’ 

“ Aunt Clare lost her temper? I can’t believe it.” 

” I promise you she did. She hardly ever does get 
cross, as you know, but she loathes cruelty and that’s 
what it amounted to sometimes.” 

‘ ‘ What happened then ? ’ ’ 

“ She heard a lot of women standing in a group near 
some evacuees. They were talking about them in loud 
voices. They said they were dirty and not fit to come into 
any one’s house. Considering these people had lived in 
shelters for weeks it’s not surprising.” 

‘' What did Aunt Clare say ? ’ ’ 

" She stood perfectly still and stared hard at the village 
women and then went quite white, which she does when 
she's really roused. * Your attitude is not only unkind, 
it is unchristian,’ she said. It was foolish of her and it 
didn’t do any good, especially because the London women 
immediately started slobbering over the village women, 
turned on poor mother and told her that everyone had 
been ever so kind.” 

" So after that you didn’t take Aunt Clare again?” 
said Jasmine. 

‘ ‘ Certainly not. It was too awkward. ’ ’ 

” What did Mrs. Stanyon say when she heard about 
it?” 

” She couldn't say much because she’d just had a row 
in another village. In fact she was dead tired and rather 
unhappy, poor darling. Don’t say anything about it, if 
I tell you what happened. ’ ’ 

” No, I won’t.” 

” Well, Mrs. Stanyon burst into floods of tears in the 
middle of a rest centre. She said that she couldn't have 
believed there was so much hard-heartedness in England, 
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and anyhow she thought she was too old to cope with the 
situation, so she would leave it to me for a week.” 

“ And did you think of your hostel then? ” 

“Yes, I persuaded the local authorities to take a big 
house that had been used by soldiers, and we put the 
women there.” 

Did someone look after them ? ’ ’ 

“ A very nice Red Cross commandant called Miss 
Gilchrist. She had a cook and all the women helped with 
the housework and the vegetables and things. Then their 
husbands often came for week-ends. It was like a hotel 
to them. ... I had a marvellous idea, but it isn’t coming 
off.” 

“ What is it?” 

” Well, Miss Gilchrist and I thought what a good plan 
it would be to keep on the house and run it as a hostel for 
demobolised men and their wives and families who can’t 
find anywhere to live. But the local authorities turned it 
down. Fools! Even though the owners would have been 
glad to have let the house and the Ministry of Health had 
sanctioned it.” 

“ Couldn’t you have done it in spite of them? ” 

" No, it was quite impossible. So, on Monday when 
the last woman has left, they're going to cart off the beds 
and all the furniture and leave the house empty. No one 
wants it. It’s too big. ... Go in at these white gates,” 
lone went on. " This is the house. I’ve got to break the 
news to Miss Gilchrist.” 

Jasmine turned in at the white gates. She saw the 
house in the distance, a comfortable ugly Victorian house, 
that looked as if it was built to house young men and 
women and their children.’' 

“ Was Miss Gilchrist going to run it?” she asked. 

” Yes, she was longing to. And the Red Cross had 
promised to help in every way they could. But the local 
authorities just turned it down. Without a thought. 
Short-sighted idiots 1 ” 
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lone was silent on the way home. She was driving 
herself because they were rather late and she wanted to 
play with the children before their bedtime. 

‘ ‘ I give it up,'' she said suddenly. ‘ ‘ You try and help 
people and think of sensible things to do and it’s never 
any use! ” 

Jasmine did not reply and lone was. grateful to her. 
In Raversham she stopped at the post office to see if 
there were any letters. She looked disappointed when she 
came out again. 

" Nothing from Henry as usual,” she said. ** He 
really is a pig. He never writes. ...” 

“ You’d hear from the Admiralty if there was anything 
wrong,” said Jasmine cautiously. 

“ I know I would. . . . There’s a letter for Annette 
with one of those American addresses on the front of the 
envelope.” 

" It's probably from her colonel,” said Jasmine. 

After that neither of them spoke for a while. But when 
they were about a mile from Acrelands they overtook 
Annette, who was striding along the main road, using her 
walking-stick with energy. 

lone stopped the car. “ Do you want to come with 
us?” she asked. 

Annette got in behind and accepted her letter with a 
smile. “ Anything from Henry, lone?” she asked. 

” No.” 

Annette, however, was not listening. She was absorbed 
in her letter. 

George was standing'on the mounting-block outside the 
front door. He was acutely miserable and there was only 
one person who could help him in his misery and that was 
his mother. He had never yet known a case when she 
haclnot been able to help him out of his troubles if he put 
the case squarely before her. 

It might seem only a little thing to Nannie, Who was 
putting Cuckoo to bed, and to Miranda, who was fussing 
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round with her dolls. It might seem nothing at all to the 
whole world. But to George it was an enormdus thing 
that gave him a pain in his inside. 

George had lost Candy. The minute after tea she had 
still been there, retrieving an old tennis ball on the lawn 
and then running off to dig a deep hole by the dahlias in 
the big flower border. Of course he had stopped her doing 
that because Granny did not like it. He had given her a 
tap on the nose to show her that she was behaving badly. 
It wasn’t even a very hard tap. But she had got sulky 
about it and had run off with her tail between her legs 
into some bushes. He had thought, “ Well, let her sulk 
for a bit and then she won't do it again.” He wished he 
hadn’t thought that now and had gone after her instead 
of going to see if he could get any chewing-gum out of 
Rudolph, who was playing in the yard. Because when he 
came back Candy was nowhere to be seen. He had gone 
everywhere. All over the garden, in and out of the 
shrubberies, into the wilderness where Hudson burned the 
rubbish, in case she was scavenging. He had gone half¬ 
way up the drive. And then all over the house. Not 
that he thought she would be in the house, because she 
liked it better out of doors on a fine day. Just in case. 
He had whistled and yelled all over the place. In the 
end Edith had helped him. She was very fond of Candy. 
Until Nannie had screamed for her to come to the nursery. 
But of course when he could not find her, he had known 
exactly what had happened. Candy had gone after 
Annette when she went for a walk. Annette knew quite 
well that she was not allowed to go without a lead because 
she did not understand about traffic yet, and she ought to 
have sent Candy back. She had done it three times before 
and George had asked her not to do it again. One day 
Timothy Stanyon had nearly run over her on his motor 
bike. But he had noticed her just in time running back¬ 
wards and forwards in the middle of the road. Tim had 
picked her up and brought her home. 

Once when George was a very little boy he had been 
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in a car with his father and a lorry in front of them had 
run over an Airedale, and George had never forgotten 
it lying flat on the road with its brown coat turned inside 
out. It made him think of the hearth-rug in the servants’ 
hall, which had a red lining. Daddy had said, " Don’t 
look, George, while I get out and clear something out of 
the way.” But he had already seen it and he knew 
perfectly well now that the same thing might have 
happened to Candy, unless of course she had gone the 
way from where his mother was coming and then she 
would be sure to see her. 

So George, feeling wretchedly miserable, kept his eyes 
on the drive, watching out for his mother’s little grey car. 
One thing was quite certain George felt. Unless Candy 
was already lying—still and horribly dead—on the main 
road, his mother would be able to find her. It was the 
only light spot in his black despondency. 

And at last she came. He could see the bonnet of the 
car coming round the bend, and then the whole car. 
Jasmine was laughing and saying something, so anyhow 
they couldn’t have found Candy dead. Perhaps she was 
in the back with Annette, but then she would be looking 
out of the window, which she always did. No . . . she 
couldn't be there. 

And then his mother stopped the car just in front of 
the house and George jumped down from the mounting- 
block. Annette and Jasmine got out. 

“ Have you seen Candy, Mummie?” said George at 
once. 

“ No,” said lone. " Have you lost her, darling? ” 

” What’s that?” Annette asked. 

“ Candy,” George repeated. ** Have you seen Candy 
on the road. I think she must have gone out with someone 
that was going for a walk.” 

“ He may have followed me,” said Annette. “ I 
didn’t notice particularly.” 

" It's a she,” said George crossly. ** She's a bitch. 
“ Didn’t you know?” 
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" Well, she then. Now that I come to think of it I 
believe she did come with me for a bit. Anyhow she 
wasn’t with me long.” 

“ We didn’t see her on the road, George,” Jasmine 
said. ‘ ‘ And she always goes that way.' ’ 

" Wait a minute,” said lone. “ You know I did see 
something in the distance that looked as if it might be 
Candy in that field where we get the mushrooms. But I 
didn’t think it could possibly be her. Would you like to 
come into the car and we’ll look for her?'' 

" Yes, please, Mummie,” said George. He had been 
quite right, he thought. His mother would certainly find 
her. 

Annette walked into the house and Jasmine stood on 
the doorstep. “ Shall I come too, lone?” she asked. 

. " No, you’d better tell Nannie what we’re doing,” 
said lone, “ in case she worries.” 

lone drove so fast that it did not take them more than 
three minutes to reach the mushroom field. Candy was 
not to be seen. 

" She's probably in that spinney,” said lone, " digging 
for rabbits.” And sure enough when they got to the edge 
of the spinney, whistling as they walked, they heard her 
yapping. And when they went in, there she was by a tree 
digging as hard as she could, with all four feet at the 
same time, scattering the earth behind her. It seemed 
quite clear that if they had not come she would have 
disappeared for ever into the hole. 

” I thought you'd find her, Mummie,” said George. 

When Jasmine came into the hall the telephone rang. 

” I’ll answer it,” said Annette. 

“ Don't bother,” said Jasmine, getting there first and 
picking up the receiver. “ Hallo.” 

” That you, Guinevere?” came a man's voice. 

“ No, it's Jasmine. There isn’t any one called 
Guinevere here.” 

" Jasmine who?” 
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" Jasmine Fumyval. I’m staying at my uncle’s 
house.” 

" That's all right then,” came the voice. “ Is Mrs. 
Hillier at home?” 

“ No, she’s just gone out. Can I give her a message?” 

" Will you tell her it was Stephen speaking—Major 
Haslam? And that I wanted to invite myself to lunch on 
Sunday a week?.” 

“ I expect that’ll be all right,” said Jasmine. 

The voice hesitated. “ Perhaps you'd ask her to ring 
up,” it said. “ She’ll know the number. Good-bye then, 
Jasmine—see you later I hope.” 

Jasmine put down the receiver. Annette was half-way 
up the stairs. ‘' Who was that ?” she asked. 

“ A friend of lone’s.” 

" I thought he asked for Guinevere? ” 

“ That was a mistake,” said Jasmine. “ I didn’t 
hear properly.” All the same she was puzzled. In her 
own mind she was quite certain that she had not made a 
mistake. He had definitely said Guinevere. And he 
meant lone. But of course. Jasmine reflected, there was 
no reason at all why he should not call her Guinevere or 
anything he liked. When lone came home with the 
exuberant George and with Candy, she told her at once. 
" Major Haslam wants to come to lunch on Sunday a 
week,” she said. 

"Oh, Stephen 1” said lone. “How nice. He's 
Henry’s first cousin you know.'' 

Jasmine felt relieved. She did not quite know why she 
had been worried. 

" I’m so glad,” she said, “ that you found Candy. 
You'll have to stop her going out on the road, George." 

“ It was Annette’s fault,” said George. " If she takes 
Candy out again without a lead,” he added vindictively, 
“ I'll—I'll-” 

“ Go on, George,” said his mother. 

“ I'll wring her neck,” George spluttered. 
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“ And then she’ll have had it," said lone calmly. 

" I’ll go and tell Edith we've found her," George 
shouted, as he ran up the stairs with a repentant Candy 
close at his heel. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

The fine weather held. Next day the mist had cleared 
by ten o'clock and the sun was shining out of an almost 
cloudless blue sky. It was shining through the window 
of the nursery bathroom on Edith, who at Nannie's 
request was giving the bath an extra cleaning. You had 
to be careful with Vim nowadays, she had said to Nannie. 
" Perhaps if you was to wipe off George with a damp 
cloth before he got into the bath ..." 

Nannie had paid no attention to this. She knew very 
well that George got himself very dirty, but so did all 
the little boys she had ever looked after. It was quite 
right that they should. That's what baths were for—to 
wash them in afterwards. And she didn't feel that Edith 
ought to talk about George as if he was an oven or some¬ 
thing. But when she went into the bathroom on this sunny 
morning and saw how energetically Edith was working 
she thought that she was not a bad girl after all—and that 
if she had got her younger she could have made a fine 
nurse of her. She was very good with the children too. 
It was a pity, Nannie thought, that Mrs. Furnyval could 
not get another maid for the house, so that she could have 
had Edith in the nursery all the time. 

Edith was not thinking about Nannie, or even about 
the bath. Her large and capable hands were able to work 
efficiently while her head was full of quite different things. 
She was thinking about the friend she was going with, 
an American corporal called Frank Schumacher. It was a 
funny name. Frank had explained that it was the Dutch 
for cobbler. His great-grandfather had come from 

F 
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Holland. For the last two years Edith’s thoughts had 
been mainly occupied with Frank. She had spent most of 
her half days with him, going with him to the pictures in 
Raversham and having supper afterwards in a Greek shop 
that had started up there. She did not like the food there 
much. It was rather greasy, with too much onion, and 
she was not sure about whether the kitchen behind was 
clean or not. But Frank had said that it was more like 
an American restaurant than anything else in Raversham, 
or even in London come to that. Once or twice she had 
gone with him to a dance at the airfield. She had been 
driven there in a truck with ever so many other girls. 
The sort of girls that she would not have liked to be seen 
with otherwise, the way they shouted and carried on. 
And in any case she had not enjoyed the dances much. 
There was too much drinking. Not that Frank ever had 
much to drink at all. They used to dance together and 
then sit at a table drinking a cup of coffee or maybe a 
glass of coca-cola. Once Frank had taken her to see the 
hobby shop, of which hevhad a special key. It was there 
that he made all the lovely presents he had given her. She 
had had ever so many presents from him. They were on 
the mantelpiece in her bedroom. There was a photo¬ 
frame that looked as if it was made of sort of pinkish 
celluloid, but was really made out of the windscreen of a 
bomber. And an ashtray of the same stuff. And the 
outside of a clock that was only waiting till Frank got a 
watch from another G.I. in Germany who was going to 
buy it for him with some cigarettes. There was also a 
cigarette lighter made out of a cartridge case. Edith did 
not smoke, but she had polished it up and it looked very 
pretty on her mantelpiece. She also had a brooch with a 
snap of Frank in the middle, just his head and shoulders. 
It was very small but you could see everything—his kind 
brown eyes, his corporal’s stripes, and the medal ribands 
and everything. Frank had only been in England so 
far and worked on the ground; but that was active, service 
for him, he told her, because it was out of his own country. 
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All day long, whatever she was doing, Edith was 
wondering if Corporal Schumacher would ever give her a 
ring. He had hinted at it once or twice, but nothing had 
happened. Frank wore a ring himself, a beautiful gold 
ring with a mauve stone in it. It was a college ring— 
“ callidge ” they called it in America. He said that nearly 
all the G.I.s in the army had been to “ callidge ” and 
that the people in U.S.A. were much better educated than 
in England. But he did not mind her not knowing so 
much as him, so long as she could read and write 
proper, and cook a dinner and look after children; that 
was O.K. by him, and that was all his mother could do. 
That was all that mattered on a farm in Colorado. He 
had often talked about her coming to Colorado, but 
whether it was to be as his wife or just to work she really 
didn't know. Once when she had a slight attack of 
asthma, he had said that Colorado was the State for her. 
People came there, he said, from everywhere in the world 
to be cured of asthma. 

Her most treasured possession of all was a little square 
box with a thing inside it called Truview. There were 
a lot of little pictures and when you put them in and 
looked through it was beautiful. The pictures stood out 
as if they were real. There were very high mountains 
and roads running through them and one with a little 
railway line. And cliffs and creeks and canyons. On 
one of these pictures a man was sitting on a wall looking 
out at the view. And Edith felt as if she was looking at 
it too. Frank had said that he did not live in a place 
like this, but in the plains. But that he went there for a 
holiday sometimes. Almost every night before she went 
to bed, Edith used to put the little films in and look at 
the pictures of Colorado. There was one of a city with 
wide streets and buses in it. You could see a church and 
shops. Just like England it was, like Birmingham for 
instance—only nicer. As if the sun was always shining. 

Before Frank met Edith, he had gone with another 
girl (an usherette at the Odeon cinema) but when he told 
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this girl about life in Colorado she said that she did not 
fancy it because of the Colorado beetles. She said you 
got five pounds in England if you found one anywhere 
and killed it. And of course Frank had got fed up with 
her after that. And a very short time after that he had 
met Edith at a social and they had been going together 
ever since. 

Corporal Schumacher had left the airfield. He was only 
in London though, driving American officers, and he had 
promised to come and see her before he went back to the 
States to be demobbed. 

Edith hearing a step in the passage straightened her 
back and surveyed her handiwork. Then she looked 
round. It was Jasmine. 

" Can I help you, Edith? ” she asked. “ I think Aunt 
Clare wants you to do something for her later on.” 

" There’s nothing more to do here hardly,” said Edith. 
“ If you was to rub up the basin taps, I’ll do the bath 
ones.” 

She gave her a rag and Jasmine got busy. 

“ Did you know. Miss,” said Edith, “ that Mr. Hiziing 
is coming to-day?” 

“ Is he?” 

"Yes, for his holiday. That’ll be eight of them 
upstairs.” 

Jasmine looked at Edith and thought that although 
she was supposed to be delicate she seemed perfectly 
strong. She had a round, rather red face with prominent 
light blue eyes. Her chin was more or less one with her 
neck. In spite of this, there was something about Edith's 
smile that made Jasmine understand why the American 
driver was probably going to take her to Colorado. 

Edith got down on her knees and began scrubbing the 
bathroom floor. 

" There couldn't possibly be eight,” said Jasmine, 
sitting down on the edge of the bath and pulling up her 
feet so as not to be in her way. 
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Edith put down her scrubbing-brush and squatted down 
on her heels. 

" Well/' she said, "there's Mrs. Hizling and Rudolph. 
That's two. And Denis and Cissie; and Grandma of 
course—that makes five." 

' ‘ Is there a grandmother ? I didn’t know. ’' 

" Yes, she came by the late bus last night. We didn’t 
want to bother Madam, so Mrs. Pettigrew's telling her 
this morning. Grandma’s ever so nice. She’s got a 
canary. It sings a treat . . . Trrrrrr ... Ill . . Ill . . . 
Ill . . cheep . . . cheep . . . cheep Edith pouted her 

mouth as she tried to whistle, and looked. Jasmine 
thought, rather like a canary herself. 

" She’s gone into the big room," said Edith, " with 
Mrs. Brewer and the kids, and then Mrs. Hizling can 
have her hubby in the room that you helped Madam 
to clear." 

“ But that still makes only seven with Mr Hizling." 

Edith looking puzzled, returned to her scrubbing, and 
did not say anything for a while. 

" But there's that Violet,” she said then. 

Jasmine also had forgotten about Violet, a large fair 
girl of about eighteen who had turned up two days ago 
and added herself to the party. She had something to do 
with Mrs. Hizling. Otherwise nothing was known about 
her. s 

" Where did Grandma sleep last night? ” she asked. 

" With Violet in the big bed. But Grandma said she 
pulled the blankets off her and kicked her out of bed. 
She’s a funny one that Violet." 

Jasmine thought she ought to go and discuss the matter 
with Mrs. Furnyval, who, she knew, would be getting 
worried about the overcrowded condition that was homing 
about in her house. So tip-toeing carefully over the clean 
floor, she departed. 

Mrs. Furnyval was getting some linen out of the deep 
wall cupboard in the sewing-room. 
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“ Have you heard the news?” Jasmine asked. 
“ About Grandma coming last night and Mr. Hizling 
arriving to-day?” 

“Yes, I was just taking out some sheets for him. 
Grandma will be all right with Mrs. Brewer and the small 
children. But what about Violet? She kicked the old 
dear out of bed last night, so we'll have to move her 
somehow.” 

“ Can't she go into the other room.” 

" You've forgotten about Rudolph. I'm afraid that 
wouldn't do. I've thought it out. I’ll have to put Violet 
in Andy's room.” 

” But Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine, ” wouldn't you 
hate that? Why not have her here in the sewing-room? 
We can easily put in a camp-bed.” 

" That would only upset Nannie. ... No . . . Mrs. 
Furnyval went on, “ Andy’s room has to be used some 
time.” 

Jasmine looked at her to see if there was any sign of 
emotion. lone had told her that when Andy was killed 
she and her mother had made a stupendous effort and 
dealt with his kit that had been sent home. But they 
had never been able to make up their minds to sort out 
the things in his own room, his clothes and his books and 
papers. Several times lone had said they had gone right 
up to the door and their hands had refused to turn the 
knob. They knew that Edith kept everything dusted, so 
Andy’s room was still just as he left it, not for a senti¬ 
mental reason, but simply because neither of them had the 
courage to go in. “ And so,” lone had said, “ we’ve 
done nothing at all. And it's not going to be any easier 
when the moment really does come.” 

Mrs. Furnyval stood for one moment undecided, with 
the sheets in her arms. 

“ I think,” she said, putting them down, “ that there’s 
an empty hamper in the big box room. And there's 
Andy’s school trunk too. Supposing we put all his clothes 
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in the hamper and give them to Hudson for his sons. 
They're very much the same size as Andy was. ’ ’ 

" Yes, that's a good idea," said Jasmine. *' I'll go 
and get them. Edith can help me." 

" We ought to have given them before. Only I could 
never bear the thought of seeing any one I knew wearing 
them.” 

‘ ‘ Can you now though ? ’' 

“ Of course I can. You know, darling, these things 
are never quite so bad as you think they’re going to be. 
It’s a mistake to put them off." 

Aunt Clare was quite right, Jasmine thought. It wasn’t 
nearly so bad as she had expected, once they got started. 

They put the suits and the pyjamas and the ties and the 
socks and shoes together quickly, scarcely looking at 
them. They did not need to look much because Andrew 
was tidy and everything was in perfect order, as if he 
might have come in at any moment to put them on. 
Jasmine promised to give them at once to Hudson and 
took the hamper out on to the landing. Then they sorted 
Andy's books. Some they kept for the library and some* 
for George. The others Mrs. Fumyval said could go to 
the Forces. They took his school groups down from the 
walls, but left the picture called " All things bright and 
beautiful ” th$Lt Andy had taken from the nursery when 
he was promoted to having a room of his own. They put 
the photographs in the trunk and his cricket bat, a pair 
of bathing pants, and a very long knitted scarf, white 
and blue. There was also a stamp album and a box of 
shells. 

“ We must do his desk now, Jasmine,” said Mrs. 
Fumyval. 

Fortunately there was very little in it. They found one 
or two old penknives, a broken watch and a golf ball. 
There were two or three receipts and some school 
magazines. In a little drawer which they nearly missed 
there was a small bundle of letters tied with a piece of 
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string. On a label were the words, “ Special letters from 
my mother.” That was all. 

For one moment Clare looked as if she was going to 
cry. But she only sat down for a few minutes on Andy's 
bed and stared, with her hands folded in her lap. 

Her thoughts were deep in the past, where Jasmine 
could not follow her. She was seeing her son a little boy 
running towards her on a sunny beach. “ Look, 
Mother!” he shouted, ” I’ve got three more cowries! 
You must find me a box and I’ll keep them for ever." 
And sitting—a little older—at a table, his fair head bent 
low over his stamps, “ I’ve got nearly all the Dutch 
ones now,” he said. “ I’d like to go to Holland. . . .” 

Oh, God, she thought, I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it. 
It’s no use trying to be brave. I ought never to have 
come into his room. He said he’d like to go to Holland. 
. . . And then he did go to Holland. . . . Oh, God! 

And then, all at once, she saw herself sitting in the 
drawing-room, writing those special letters. For his 
various birthdays . . . after his confirmation ... to 
comfort him when he missed being in the school fifteen 
because of a sprained ankle. ... ” But you must not 
be sorry for yourself,” she remembered writing. “ Self- 
pity is a thing to be avoided....” 

Jasmine busied herself with the books. When she 
looked again Mrs. Fumyval was still sitting on Andy's 
bed, staring. . . . She was thinking of all the other 
mothers who had gone through what she was going 
through now. . . . The stamp album might have been a 
collection of butterflies; the bathing pants a pair of boxing 
gloves; the long knitted scarf a tie or a school cap. They 
had all had to see again for the first time those objects 
which had been worn and tpuched by their sons . ., their 
happy healthy boys, who Were now dead . . . who had 
been shot down, or drowned, or blown up by a mine. ... 
And to what purpose? she thought. That men might 
become yet more greedy . . . and in their lust to satisfy 
this greed invent yet more weapons, newer, more 
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treacherous weapons with which to destroy yet more 
young men who did not themselves want to kill. . . . 
Sinister secret weapons, that would leap at them from the 
ground they trod, or come to them from the air they 
breathed. . . . 

And then Jasmine noticed that she began to smile, very 
faintly at first, but gradually in her old way. Her usual 
untroubled smile that made you feel that all was well— 
whatever happened—so long as Aunt Clare was about. 

"You know, Jasmine," she said suddenly, " Uncle 
Charles and I thought we understood what our friends 
felt when their sons were killed. We used to think that 
we might be able to say something that helped them. But 
we didn’t understand. ... I see that now. . . . Not till it 
happened to us." 

" Are you able to help some of them now?" Jasmine 
asked. 

“ I think so, my dear. ... Yes, I certainly hope so. 
. . . Although I haven’t been able to do much for Uncle 
Charles or lone. ...” 

After that she was silent for a while, again staring, 
with a lost expression on her face. She was thinking how, 
in the beginning, lone had been able to talk about Andy. 
. . . lone had quoted some poetry and later on written it 
down for her. She had read it so often that finally she 
knew the words by heart. She was repeating them to 
herself while Jasmine watched her face. 

" It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be; 

Nor standing long an oak, three hundred year 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night 
It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportion we just beauties see, 

And in short measures life may perfect be." 
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" Put all these things in the trunk, Jasmine,” said 
Mrs. Fumyval. " I’ll keep the letters. One day I shall 
be glad to look at them. You see, darling, it hasn't taken 
us long. I told you Andy had very few possessions.” 

" He didn’t want much for himself, did he?” said 
Jasmine. 

" No ... he didn’t. . . . I’m glad lone hadn’t to do 
this all the same. Thank you, Jasmine.” 

After Jasmine had taken the clothes to Hudson and put 
the books in the library, Edith helped her to make the 
bed in Andrew's room. 

“ And so that Violet,” said Edith, “is to sleep in 
Mr. Andy’s room ? Well, I never! ’' 

When she came down again, Jasmine found Annette in 
the hall. She was looking cheerful. 

“ What are you doing? ” she asked. 

" I’ve been helping Aunt Clare to clear out some 
things.” 

" Couldn't I help?” 

" We've finished.” 

" What were you clearing out?” 

“ Oh,” said Jasmine, " just some things. We’re 
putting Violet in a room by herself. ’' 

" Is that a great fat girl of about nineteen? I saw her 
in the post office with that sulky dark woman.” 

” Mrs. Hiding you mean,” said Jasmine. 

” And afterwards I saw her at the bus stop meeting a 
little man in a blue suit.” 

“ That’s the husband of Mrs. Hizling.” 

" Goodness,” said Annette. " I can't think why Mrs. 
Fumyval does it. They're no use these people. No use 
at all. They’re nothing but a burden on the rest of the 
community.” 

" Mr. Hiding's a bricklayer,” said Jasmine. 

Annette was not listening. " Do you know, Jasmine, 
where your aunt is?” she said. " I want to ask her 
something.” 
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“ I think she’s doing her accounts. Perhaps you'd 
better not bother her just now." 

Annette was not concerned with this. She walked 
straight into the drawing-room, followed by Jasmine. 
Mrs. Fumyval was sitting on a low chair by the window 
with her back turned to them. At first she did not hear 
them, but when she looked round Jasmine noticed that: 
her eyes were a little red. She was still holding the packet 
of letters with the string round them, just as they were 
before. Fortunately Annette did not notice anything and 
Mrs. Fumyval was perfectly composed. 

“ Isn’t it a glorious day?” she said. “ I do hope it 
will keep fine for another day or so for the harvest, 
although the vegetables need rain badly.” 

” Mrs. Fumyval,” said Annette, ” Colonel de Courcey 
is passing this way in his car on Sunday a week. Now 
you’re to be quite honest and say if it isn't convenient, 
but could you possibly have him to lunch?” 

It was clear to Jasmine that Mrs. Fumyval, who was 
noted for her hospitality, hesitated for an instant. But 
then she said: “ Of course, Annette—that will be very 
nice. Stephen Haslam is coming too. ’’ 

“ Sure it’s all right about the food? ” 

" Perfectly all right. Charles will just have to shoot 
us some more wood-pigeons.” 

Annette went out of the room, and when she had shut 
the door behind her Mrs. Fumyval and Jasmine began 
to laugh. There was no real reason why they should 
laugh, but it was such a relief after the sadness of the 
morning that they could not stop. They laughed till they 
nearly choked. In the end Mrs. Fumyval wiped her 
eyes and blew her nose. 

” Oh dear,” she said, “ that's done me good, although 
it’s quite horrible to make fun of a guest who is staying 
in one’s own house. Do forget about it. It was quite by 
accident. But the idea of the prim Annette having a 
flirtation with a dashing American colonel is somehow 
very funny.” 
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“ He's called Delaney,” said Jasmine. 

“ I know. She’s told me all about him. In fact he 
dined with us once or twice when he was stationed here. 
He's extremely nice. That’s why it’s even more wrong 
of me to laugh.” 

“ Are you sorry for Delaney, Aunt Clare?” Jasmine 
asked. But Mrs. Fumyval refused to answer her. 

“Do be an angel,” she said, “ and arrange about 
moving Violet. I expect she’ll be afraid to sleep alone 
or something. And what I shall do then I really don’t 
know.” 

“ Yes, I’ll do what I can.” 

“ Try and sort them out a bit. I don't seem to be able 
to make these people at all happy—or even comfortable.” 

As Jasmine was going out of the room, she called her 
back. “ And, Jasmine,” she said, “ if you could be a 
little specially nice to Uncle Charles just now . . . It's 
nearly a year ago that we heard about Andy, so we’ll 
have to cheer him up. . . . I’ll go and tell him now that 
we need some more food for the larder.'' 

All the rest of that morning Jasmine was busy doing 
exactly the sort of things she adored doing. Once in a 
school report during her second year at Valley House, 
her head mistress had written: “ Jasmine seems to like 
giving advice. The staff tell me that the other girls are 
inclined to attach too much importance to her opinions. 
This, while in some ways a pleasing characteristic, will 
have to be watched or else it might lead to a too great love 
of power.” 

Her mother was surprised when she read it. “ What 
have you been doing?” she asked. “ Are you getting 
bossy?" 

Jasmine had told her that she did not think bossiness 
was what Miss Meredith meant, but that she did listen 
to a lot of confidences about other people's homes and 
all their worries over their parents being divorced and 
everything. And that she often advised the other girls 
what to do. And then when Miss Meredith discussed it 
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with them at the end of term—she always talked for about 
an hour with each girl—they probably said that Jasmine 
had told them to do this or that. Of course all this was 
before the awful thing happened about her father. While 
Jasmine was preparing for the reorganisation of the 
Hizling-Brewer families she thought about this report and 
warned herself to be careful. All the same, she felt 
excited. For here she had, in the palm of her hand, so 
to speak, the immediate destinies of eight individuals. 
Aunt Clare left it to me, she thought. “ I don’t seem to 
be able to make these people happy,” she had said, ” or 
even comfortable.” Jasmine decided to go to her own 
room and ponder over the matter. It was fortunate that 
she did go there, because the sky had suddenly become 
very dark and the rain was battering in through the open 
windows. After shutting them she went to Mrs. 
Fumyval’s room, but found Edith there already. 

“ I hope,” Edith remarked, ” that the women upstairs 
will think on shutting their own.’' 

” It's all right,” said Jasmine, “ they never have them 
open in any case.” 

“ That Violet's come back drenched to the skin. She’s 
got nothing to change into,” said Edith, looking rather 
pleased. ' 

“ I’ll see to it in a minute,” Jasmine told her. 

On thinking the matter over, however, she decided that 
Violet could easily borrow something from one of the 
others and that it would be better to get on with her plans. 
So, back in her bedroom she sat down at the little writing- 
table. She took a pencil and paper and drew a sketch of 
the attics and then one of Andy’s room. She rearranged 
the furniture, added an empty chest of drawers from the 
sewing-room (which she would persuade Hudson to bring 
upstairs), putting in a few vases and discarded ornaments 
that had been standing about in the cloakroom for a long 
while. She marked them all with a series of ones, twos 
and threes with a key underneath the plan. She looked 
\ at her drawing with satisfaction—until suddenly she 
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began to wonder if Mrs. Fumyval was right when she 
said that Violet would probably be frightened alone. 
Judging by past experience of girls like Violet in a 
holiday camp it appeared to her only too likely. The 
best thing would be, of course, to put Grandma in Andy’s 
room with her canary and to leave Violet in Grandma’s 
bed. So she drew a picture of a little old lady sitting up 
in bed and another one of Violet kicking by herself. Her 
plan was complete and she felt thoroughly pleased with 
it. 

But it did not turn out in the least as she had expected. 
To begin with, when she arrived upstairs it appeared 
that Violet did not want to stay at all. Jasmine had to 
knock three times at the door before any one heard her, 
they were making such a noise. And then when she did 
get in at last there was Violet standing in a comer of the 
room pressed up against the wall, crying—practically 
having hysterics. Violet was wearing a man’s overcoat. 
Her bare legs were spattered with mud. Her dress hung 
limply across a clothes-line, dripping on to the floor in 
greenish drops. It looked pathetic. The whole two 
families were crowding round her. Mr. Hizling, a neat 
little man, was sitting the wrong way round on a chair, 
holding on to the back of it, shaking his head, with his 
eyes fixed on Violet. Mrs. Brewer was trying to force a 
cup of tea into her hand, while Master and Miss Brewer 
scuffled on the floor with a kitten. Grandma, an agreeable 
looking old lady with grey-black hair scraped back into 
a coil, was sitting at the kitchen table knitting. Mrs. 
Hizling and Rudolph, who were obviously—with Violet 
—taking the leading parts in this drama, stood nearest 
to the heroine, wheedling and cajoling her in turn. 
Grandma’s canary was cheeping and trilling in its cage 
on the window-sill. 

After Jasmine had been in the room for about a minute 
there was a sudden somewhat sinister silence. Every one 
gaped at her, as if they thought she had come in at an 
inconvenient moment, which was true of course. 
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Violet was the first to say anything. , 

“ I'm going back to London!” she shrieked. " I'm 
going in the next bus! See? I tell you I’m going back 
to London!” 

” There's no need to take on like that,” said Grandma 
politely and offering Jasmine a chair. “ She can’t get 
any work to do,” she explained. 

It appeared that poor Violet had, during the days that 
she had been at Acrelands, gone to all the labour 
exchanges, to the one at Raversham and at Crowborough 
and even by train to Midhampton. She wanted to work 
on the land. She was sick of being a clicker. She thought 
it would do her headaches good, and make her legs nice 
and brown. And anyway she'd told the girls at the 
boot and shoe factory that she was going to be a land 
girl. Not a proper land girl with a uniform of course, 
just for a few weeks for a holiday. But at each labour 
exchange she had been turned down. There wasn’t any 
work for her at all. The farmers didn’t want the likes of 
her. There were plenty of Eye-talian prisoners, and 
German ones who worked even harder. And so if that 
was the way of it, Violet said, not once but over and 
over again, she was going back to London, sun-tan or no 
sun-tan. It was all the same to her, and she didn’t care 
whether Grandma and the whole lot of them thought she 
was up to no good in London. It had nothing to do with 
them who she went with and what she did when she did 
go with them. 

No one told Jasmine this story directly; in fact not 
one of the combined families, with the exception of 
Grandma who had offered her a chair, paid the slightest 
attention to her. She might not have been there at all. 
She just pieced it together bit by bit and it was quite a 
long time before it struck her that the final regrouping of 
the two families might have to wait until another day. 

The main problem, she thought, seemed to be Violet. 
At any rate until the kitten scratched Denis Brewer on 
the cheek. Considering the slightness of the injury, it did 
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not seem necessary to apply first aid; but thinking of 
first aid, it occurred to her that Violet was undoubtedly 
suffering from shock. And that was a thing she did know 
how to treat. 

So after much patience (because the whole eight were 
still ignoring her) she suggested to Mrs. Hizling that 
perhaps it would do Violet good to lie down, not on her 
own bed where she had slept with Grandma the night 
before, but on another bed in a room by herself on the 
floor below. 

Violet, suddenly quiet, gaped at her. “ Go on!” she 
said. 

” It’s quite true,” said Jasmine, “ there’s a very nice 
room for you.” 

“ I’m going back,” said Violet sullenly, “ to London.” 

“ Oh no, you ain't,” Mrs. Hizling interrupted. “ You 
ain't got no money for yer fare! ” 

Violet sniffed and Mrs. Hizling shooed the children out 
of the way, opened the door and kicked the kitten into 
the next room. She began to peel some potatoes. 

" With a nice hot water bottle,” Jasmine suggested. 

“ We ain't got no hot water bottles,” said Mrs. Hizling 
crossly. 

After a great deal more talk, however, they persuaded 
Violet to go with J asmine. 

" I'll fix your dress for you,” said Grandma kindly. 

" And I'll bring you a cuppa tea in a minute,” said 
Mrs. Brewer. 

Greatly to Jasmine’s surprise, Violet was perfectly 
docile when she got to her room. She did not say a word. 
She flung her coat down, got into bed, pulled the blankets 
up over her and pressed her head into the pillow. 
Jasmine left her to fill a hot water bottle. And when she 
came back, Violet appeared to be sound asleep. So she 
put the hot water bottle at her feet and went upstairs to 
tell Mrs. Brewer not to bother about the cup of tea. The 
families agreed that it would be better for Violet to sleep 
it off for an hour or two. 
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“ She’ll want her dinner then, I shouldn’t wonder," 
said Grandma sensibly. 

“ I’ll come up again for it soon after lunch,” said 
Jasmine. 

Then she went downstairs and told Mrs. Fumyval, 
who agreed about everything she had done except that 
she thought perhaps Violet’ should stay where sjflp was and 
not change with Grandma again. v 

" I don’t think," said Mrs. Fumyval, “ that Grandma 
would like to sleep alone either. They never do somehow. 
Besides the canary will be much happier where there’s a 
lot of noise, being a London canary! ” 

So they decided to leave Violet in Andy's room. 

When Jasmine went up to the attics again, it was empty 
all but for Grandma, who was nodding over her knitting 
in an arm-chair. She looked into the oven and found a 
plate in it with half a dozen boiled potatoes and a slice 
of cod. It all looked rather nasty, she thought, but 
probably Violet would be very hungry by this time. So 
she went down to the pantry and put it on a tray, making 
it look as attractive as possible, with salt and pepper and 
a glass of water.” 

When she came into the room with the tray, Violet was 
sitting up in bed rubbing her eyes. She had washed her 
face before lying down, and now that she was not crying 
any more Jasmine noticed that she was quite pretty 
except for her rather thick lips, with purplish lipstick 
smeared unevenly on and round them. Jasmine con¬ 
templated her for a few seconds. " We're both eighteen," 
she thought. “ And we’re both fat and we've both got 
spots on our foreheads. And we're both called by the 
name of a flower, and perhaps there's something about 
Violet’s father and mother too that isn't happy. 
Obviously she’s got something on her mind. All the same 
I expect it’s me that’s got to do something about her.” 

“ Can you tell me the time?" asked Violet. 

" It’s nearly three o'clock." 


G 
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“ I'll eat me dinner up and then I’ll have to hurry to 
catch the four o’clock bus. I got to get back to London.” 

Jasmine was disappointed that she had begun the same 
story all over again, but when Violet had emptied her 
plate, she promised, after a little argument (during which 
she no doubt remembered that she had no money), to 
stay on for a few days. 

“ Would you rather,” asked Jasmine, “ stay here in 
this room, or go to sleep with the others upstairs?” 

Violet did not answer because she was busy gulping 
down her water. “ I’d sooner stay here,” she said then. 
” That picture’s nice.” She began to read the words 
very slowly: " ' All things bright and beautiful. All 
creatures great and small . . .’ If you ask me,” she 
went on, ” things aren’t so blooming bright and beautiful. 
You’re told to work and then when you want to work 
you can’t get no work. What about them Eye-talians? 
They can get work—taking the bread out of the mouths 
of us 'omeless! ” 

Jasmine felt sorry for Violet, so she offered to fetch her 
a book and went towards the door, taking the tray with 
her. 

" Here I” shouted Violet. “ What about that cuppa 
tea?” 

Jasmine promised to see what could be done about it. 

“ Give us a love story,” said Violet in the manner of a 
spoiled child. 

It seemed odd to Jasmine that she did not suggest 
getting up. As far as she was concerned Violet's shock 
treatment was now at an end. All but the cup of hot, 
strong, sweet tea, but that ought to have been at the 
beginning anyhow. Jasmine did not particularly want to 
go into the kitchen for it because it was the time when Mrs. 
Pettigrew had a rest and Edith went to see her mother 
who was the wife of Uncle Charles’ gamekeeper. Neither 
did she want to go up to the attics again because of 
disturbing Grandma. So she decided to concentrate on 
the book first. She knew exactly where to find the right 
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sort of book, on a shelf in the cloakroom where Aunt 
Clare always kept some to lend to the village women when 
they were ill. It took her some time to make up her mind, 
because although she quite understood Violet wanting a 
love story (being rather fond of them herself) it all 
depended on whether she could find a novel with enough 
love in it. In the end she chose one called Heart of My 
Heart. It had a picture of a glamorous girl in evening 
dress with a pilot officer kissing th&back of her neck, 
on the outside cover. Just for luck, in case Mr. Hizling 
liked reading, she took a thriller and a book of nursery 
rhymes for Denis and Cissy. 

When Jasmine got back to Violet she was much relieved 
to find Grandma there with a cup of very black looking 
tea and two thick slices of bread and margarine. It 
seemed strange to Jasmine that Violet could possibly eat 
all that so soon after the cod, but she came to the con¬ 
clusion that some people have better appetites than others. 
Violet certainly seemed to like the look of it. She also 
approved of Heart of My Heart. In fact she started 
reading it at once, while she ate her bread and drank her 
tea, making a good deal of noise. 

Grandma was looking a bit severe. 

“ You’d best get up soon,” she said. "I’ve fixed 
your dress for you.” But Violet did not pay the least 
attention to her. So Jasmine thought it was better to go 
and leave them a chance to argue it out between them. 

At about six o'clock Jasmine suddenly remembered 
that her aunt had said, “ Be a little specially nice to 
Uncle Charles. It was nearly a year ago when we heard 
about Andy.” She wondered now how she could find 
him. He would almost certainly be out with his gun, she 
thought. Perhaps it was a day just like this when they got 
that telegram. Fine in the morning and then rain afid 
after that a clear blue sky-with lots of little fluffy white 
clouds running after each other in it. 

Fortunately while she was wondering what to do. 
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George, who always knew where everyone was, came 
along. He was carrying a rusty bucket with ‘ ‘ A gift from 
Dunbar ” in red letters on it. 

“I'm going to look for worms,” he said, “ after the 
rain. To fish with.” 

“ A good idea. Do you know where Uncle Charles 
is?” 

“ Grandfather's by the kennels,” said George. “ He’s 
going to shoot some pigeons. He wanted me to come, 
but I said I'd rather not to-day if he didn’t mind.” 

“ I'll go with him then.” 

“ Will you take Candy?” 

“ All right,” said Jasmine. “ Does Uncle Charles not 
mind?” 

“ Not if you take her on the lead.” George produced 
a chewed bit of leather from his pocket and fastened it 
on to Candy’s collar. “ It’s safer,” he said, “ because 
she might follow Annette again when she goes for her 
walk.” 

Colonel Fumyval was letting Dan, his retriever, out of 
the kennel in the stable,yard. He looked pleased when 
Jasmine suggested that she might come with him. 

Followed by Dan, he walked towards the little back 
gate and left it open for J asmine. 

“ I’ll have to shoot something for the larder,” he said. 
" I think Aunt Clare’s a bit short of food.' ’ 

They went along by the rhubarb beds and past some 
stale overgrown artichokes and then through a gap in the 
hedge to a field which was called Brook Furlong. It was 
a pleasantly uneven field with hundreds of rabbit holes 
and Candy tugged at her lead. Dan, after walking 
sedately behind his master for a while, soon got excited 
too and, barking loudly, rushed from hole to hole, though 
there was not a rabbit to be seen. All at once Jasmine 
remembered how Andy used to say, “ Daddy talks a lot 
about the training of dogs, but look how badly old Dan 
behaves.” 

" Here, closel ” said Colonel Fumyval. “ Heel upl ” 
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Dan ignored him. 

“Heel up, sir!" he repeated, and this time Dan 
obliged. 

They reached the brook. 

“ The old man is getting stiff," said Colonel Furnyval. 
“ I remember when Andy and I came here in the first 
year of the war, I was able to jump it. Now I’ve got to 
use the stones." 

With a certain amount of puffing, he got across. ‘ ‘ You 
all right, Jasmine?” he asked. " Oh, I see you're 
jumping. I envy you your youth, my dear.’ ’ 

There seemed nothing that Jasmine could say to this, 
so she did not answer. 

They followed the brook, skirting the willows and 
bushes. Jasmine began to wonder what he was going 
to find to shoot at, when suddenly from among the bushes 
came a tremendous flapping and out flew a plump pigeon. 

It seemed to Jasmine that he could not possibly miss 
so huge a target and as she did not particularly like to 
see birds shot, she was almost glad when, after her uncle 
fired twice, the pigeon flew merrily away. 

“ Damn," said Colonel Furnyval, as he snapped open 
his gun to load it again. " Sorry, Jasmine.” 

A few minutes later the flapping was repeated. This 
time there were two pigeons. Colonel Furnyval raised 
his gun, shot, and one of them fell into the brook. 
Splodge. 

“ Good boy," he said, when Dan retrieved it. “ But 
I must get another one. And two more to-morrow.” He 
stuffed the bird into his deep pocket. “ I remember," 
he went on, “ soon after Andy first started shooting. He 
must have been about twelve, and we came out together 
on just such an evening as this.” 

“ Was that the time when he got his first right and 
left?" asked Jasmine. 

Colonel Furnyval looked pleased. 

" Yes," he said. “ I'm not sure it wasn’t on the very 
spot where I missed the first one to-day. Aunt Clare took 
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a photograph of him with the two birds. I’ve got it in 
my study. Would you like to see it? ” 

Before Jasmine could answer another pigeon got up 
and he shot it. 

" That’ll keep body and soul together," he said. 
" And it won't be long before we start on the partridges." 

He did not talk for a few minutes. “ It’s queer," he 
said then. ‘‘ I’ve never talked like this about Andy to 
any one before. It’s better for your Aunt Clare and lone 
if we don’t.” 

“ Do you think so?” said Jasmine. 

“ Yes, I do. Much better. . . . We might as well go 
in now and look at the photographs. Would you like to. 
Jasmine?” 

“ I should love to," said Jasmine. But actually she 
wanted to go to her own room and cry. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Ione was in the day nursery talking to Nannie. She was 
also sewing, altering a frock for Miranda, so that she 
might look her best on Sunday. Nannie was pleased. It 
felt like old times having the children’s mother sitting with 
her in the nursery, doing a little job and gossiping at 
the same time. Mrs. Fumyval used to come often when 
the children were young. And Ione had too when Nannie 
first came back. She would sit for hours knitting woollies 
for the expected new baby, who turned out to be Cuckoo. 
And after Cuckoo was bom, she still did, for a year at 
any rate. Always she would be up in the nursery, 
leaning up against the fire guard just doing nothing, or 
playing on the floor with Miranda and George. Or 
sitting cosily in the wicker chair, busy with her sewing 
or knitting. These were the times Nannie had loved. 
And later she had wished that the W V.S. had never been 
invented, because it took up so much of lone's attention. 
More and more she went out in her car, always busy over 
something and spending less and less time in the nursery 
or outside in the garden with the children. Good works, 
no doubt. But in Nannie’s opinion there were plenty 
of good works to be done in your own village, cheering up 
the old folks and one thing and another. And she had 
always been glad that lone’s mother had taken this more 
normal view. 

Not that Ione wasn’t a good mother. If any one had 
dared to suggest such a thing Nannie would have resented 
it. All the same, she did forget some of the things to dc 
with the children, that she oughtn’t, properly speaking, 
to forget. These Sunday frocks, for instance—Ione haa 
gone to London with the coupons and the money. She 
had promised to go to Debenhams and bring them back. 
And instead she had bought herself \ blouse and a hat. 

io 3 
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It was a very nice blouse certainly and green had always 
been lone's colour with that auburn hair. Nannie did not 
care much for the hat. It was not what she would have 
called a lady’s hat. ... It was more like the sort of hat 
these women upstairs might wear, in a cheap common 
style of course . . . bought in the Edgeware Road, as 
likely as not. . . . 

Nannie liked neat felt hats for the country, down in 
front and up at the back. She did not approve much of 
that new way of wearing no hat at all.... And something 
small and black for London, with a little veil if you like, 
and perhaps a diamond brooch in front, or a regimental 
badge. But if it was to be a regimental badge, it had to 
be a good one. And a good regiment, too, come to that. 
The Guards, or possibly the 6oth. . . . And if you had to 
have a hat with feathers, it ought to be ostrich feathers, 
and certainly not cock's feathers. ... 

Nannie glanced sideways at lone, while she dusted the 
nursery. She felt proud of her as she sat, straight up in 
her chair, not lounging back as the young women to-day 
often did. lone was sewing quick very small stitches in 
the manner she had been taught to sew by her governess. 
Miss Spicer, who had given lessons first to lone until she 
went to school, and then to Andrew, until he went to 
school. . . . Miss Spicer and Nannie had lived in armed 
neutrality for the best part of ten years. Nevertheless 
they still wrote to each other every Christmas, affectionate 
letters, full of references to the old days when they had 
both been so happy at Acrelands. 

Nannie saw no hope of Miranda learning to sew in the 
way lone did. She herself had no time to teach her and 
at the village schoel where she went, they never bothered 
about things like deportment or needlework. ... It was 
a strange, ill-mannered, difficult world, Nannie felt, and 
she often wondered if she was in her right place trying 
to bring up children in it. . . . 

Meanwhile, there was her nursery to dust. 

“ Get down off Dobbin, dear, just for a moment,” she 
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said to Cuckoo, who was being kept inside for one of her 
colds. 

Cuckoo obligingly jumped off the rocking horse. 
Nannie tied a blue and white check apron on her and 
gave her a small housemaid’s brush. 

“ Now then,” she said. “ We’ll go on with our 
grooming.” 

While Cuckoo brushed what remained of Dobbin's 
mane and tail, Nannie rubbed him all over, even 
polishing his brown glass eyes. It was a daily rite. 

“ The rockers now,” said Nannie, giving Cuckoo a 
duster. ” And then your toy cupboard.” 

“ She’s marvellous with Cuckoo still,” lone thought. 

“ Do you remember,” said Nannie turning to lone, 
" my telling you about my very first place down in 
Sussex with Lady Overman? ” 

“ Was that,” lone asked, “ where you had to say 
‘ sir ’ to the butler and weren't allowed out of the grounds 
except to go to church on Sunday?” 

“ That's right,” said Nannie. “ Well, now, the old 
lady upstairs-” 

“You mean the grandmother.” 

" No of course not the grandmother. She’s never had 
any grandchildren at all. Her husband was killed in a 
railway accident. He had a fruit shop. She buried him 
three months after they were married. Poor soul, that’s 
life. . . . But what I was going to say . . . Mrs. 
Bond-” 

“ Is that her name? ” 

“ Yes. Well then, Mrs. Bond (or Isa as she was then) 
was nursery maid at Lady Overman’s after I left to go to 
that situation in Cornwall. The world’s a small place.” 

“ How did you find out? ” 

“ Just by chance. She came into the nursery to ask 
where she could find some groundsel for her canary and 
I sent Miranda for some. And then we got talking and 
it all came out. We had a good laugh about Nurse 
Tumgate there. She was a tartar, she was,” said Nannie 
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reminiscently. “ Mrs. Bond was reminding me how she 
put the children in the dark cupboard if they were 
naughty and then sweet as sugar when her ladyship came 
into the nursery. Well, afterwards that all came to light 
and Isa was made Nannie. So she did very well. She 
was there for years. I must say I shouldn’t have stayed 
there myself. When I tell you that...” 

But lone did not particularly want to hear about 
Nannie's first place all over again. Past history was all 
very well, but meanwhile she wanted to find out about 
Grandma. 

” What happened after Mrs. Bond’s husband died 
then?” 

" She took on the business; a very nice little business 
it was seemingly—fruit and vegetables. And she went 
on with it all those years till she got bombed out. Mrs. 
Brewer and Mrs. Hizling lived quite near. All the street 
called Mrs. Bond Grandma, because she’s so fond of 
children. It’s rather a common habit I always think.” 

" Isn't she Mrs. Brewer’s mother? ” 

“ Nonsense. How would Mrs. Brewer have a mother 
like Isa Bond ? There's class distinction with them, same 
as there is with you.” 

” Of course there is. Only I hadn’t noticed it 
particularly with them.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Bond is quite a different class from what 
these women are, although they are so friendly. She 
never touches fish and chips for instance. She told me 

SO. 

" And Violet? ” lone asked. " Do you know anything 
about her? Who does she belong to ? ” 

"Oh, don't ask me about Violet!” said Nannie 
irritably. ” Girls like that are no use to any one. Lying 
on her bed all day reading a book. She ought to be 
working, a great strapping girl like that.” 

" She can't get work. She tried. Jasmine told me.” 

Nannie turned up her eyes. " It’s a pity,” she said, 
** that Jasmine bothers her head so much about her. 
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She’ll only get disappointed. I've told her so. You 
can't do anything for that type of girl. I know them.” 

Jasmine was thinking about Violet and wondering what 
she could do to help her, as she wandered into the 
nursery. She listened to Nannie and lone for a while, as 
they discussed the children’s clothes and Nannie's sister. 
And then Cuckoo came running in from the night nursery 
and persuaded lone to play with her dolls’ house. So 
the three of them sat down on the floor and enjoyed 
themselves, while Nannie went out to hunt for Miranda 
and George who had gone into the garden without their 
mackintoshes. It was raining hard again. 

Cuckoo was in one of her charming moods. She talked 
to her dolls as if they were real children. “ If you're 
naughty again, Mary,” she said, “ your mummy won’t 
come to see you for nine days.” And then a moment 
later, “ She has been naughty again.” 

Cuckoo looked so distressed that for a moment they 
thought she was going to burst into tears. But instead 
she began to laugh. ” Mary is sorry,” she said, “ so her 
mummie says she will play with her all to-day and all 
to-morrow and for three Saturdays till her daddy comes 
home.” 

lone looked at her watch. “ I must go,” she said, ” to 
fetch a patient and take him to hospital. Will you stay 
with Cuckoo, Jasmine, till Nannie comes back? ” 

“ Yes, certainly, but listen, lone, I want to ask you 
something before you go. Do you think it would be 
possible to find a job on the land for Violet? She wants 
one badly.” f 

" I don’t see why we shouldn’t. Daddy can easily give 
her some work to do on the home farm when the weather 
clears up.” 

‘ ‘ Do you really think he would ? ’' 

" Yes, I do. But she'll have to get some more suitable 
clothes. She's only got that green dress, hasn't she? 
She’s ton fat for trousers. Overalls would be best.” 
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Colonel Furnyval did not seem enthusiastic when after 
lunch he was told about the plan of giving Violet a job. 

“ They're hopeless,” he said, “ these London girls. 
Quite hopeless. Their feet get chilblains and their hands 
get blistered. They get sick in the sun and colds in the 
rain. Still ... I suppose we’d better try her. I’ll talk 
to Flint about it.” 

Jasmine was so pleased that she rushed straight up to 
the attics to find Violet. She was not there. In fact there 
was no one at all. The windows were tight shut and there 
was the usual smell of pickles. . . . The sun which had 
come out again was shining into the kitchen. Grandma’s 
canary looked sleepy and bored. 

Jasmine went down feeling rather disappointed because 
she had counted on telling Violet the good news and she 
did not know whether she would have the strength of 
mind to carry out another plan that had come into her 
head, if it could not be done at once. 

On the landing she met Edith, dressed in her brown 
dress with yellow flowers that she always wore on her 
half-day. 

“ Are you going to Raversham? ” Jasmine asked. 

“ Yes, Miss, I was.” 

“ Would you do something for me?" 

“ Certainly, Miss.” 

“ Would you see if there are any overalls to be bought, 
in bright colours?” 

“For yourself, Miss?” 

“ No, for someone a little fatter even than me. You 
might also ask how many coupons and how much they 
cost. It's for a girl who is going to work on the land.” 

“ Would that be for that Violet, Miss?” asked Edith 
suspiciously. 

‘‘'Actually it is, Edith,” said Jasmine. “Uncle 
Charles is going to give her a job. And she can’t very 
well .do farm work in that green dress, can she ? ’ ’ 

“ She won’t do no farm work, Miss,” said Edith. 
“ Not her ! Lying on her bed reading books in her pink 
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cami-knickers—that’s more her style, if you ask me!” 

‘ ‘ Is that where she is now ?'' 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. Or maybe she’s out with the 
Americans. There are still one or two in Raversham.” 
There was intense scorn in Edith’s voice. 

“ But I thought you liked Americans,” said Jasmine. 
“ I thought you were more or less engaged to an 
American driver?” 

“ There’s Americans and Americans, same as there's 
English and English, I always say,” Edith declared. 
“ I'll see about the overalls. Miss. But if I was you I 
wouldn't take no notice of that Violet. She’s no good, 
she isn’t.” 

Edith hurried off and Jasmine, not really believing 
that any one young could be so inane as to go to bed for 
nothing in the day-time, went to Violet's room. 

It was too true. There she was, lying on the top of her 
bed, dressed as Edith had said, in pink cami-knickers, 
and reading Heart of My Heart. 

She did not hear the knock, so Jasmine walked in. She 
coughed a little and Violet looked up at once. 

“ Violet?” said Jasmine. 

Violet grunted. ” Oh, me head,” she whimpered, 
“ me poor ’ead.” 

* ‘ Have you got a bad headache ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, and a pain in me stummick and a foul taste in 
me mouth.” 

" Perhaps,” said Jasmine cautiously, " a little 
exercise would do you good. Perhaps if you could get 
a job on the land.” 

“ Go on!” said Violet sulkily. " There ain’t no jobs 
for me. There's only work on the farms for the 
Eye-talians and the Jerries.” 

" Yes, there is. My uncle's givingwypflUrtWta 
home farm. He's going to talk to his bailiff about you. 
I dare say you can start as soon as the weathar ojqar* op. 

Jasmine had been iooking forward to jeg^tipn 

when she heard the good news, but it wa//cej£jinly a-jblt 
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disillusioning. All she did was to put her hand up to her 
hair and say, “ Oh, me poor ’ead! ” 

“ Aren’t you pleased, Violet?” asked Jasmine. 
” Didn’t you hear that my uncle is going to talk to Mr. 
Flint and that he thinks he’ll give you a job harvesting. 
And that you can most likely start on Monday?” 

" I ain’t got no shoes. Me shoes has got torned to 
ribbons on the roads here.” She stuck out a pair of 
extremely dirty feet and pointed to her shoes which she 
had flung down in a comer of the room. 

Jasmine picked them up—they were very much worn, 
she noticed, and altogether the wrong kind of shoes. 

" Have you got any coupons?” she asked. 

" No, but Grandma has. Grandma says she’ll give me 
the coupons if I'll buy the shoes. But I ain’t got no 
money. Couldn't I get a pair from the W.V.S. ? ” 

” Perhaps you could,” said Jasmine doubtfully “And 
if not, we’ll see. Anyhow, I’ll get you them somehow, 
and if you like I’ll buy you an overall. And Mrs. Hillier 
says she’ll give you a red scarf to tie round your head.” 

“ Coo! ” said Violet, momentarily interested. 

" Do you think, Jasmine,” said lone when she came 
downstairs, “ that you could do a job for me this after¬ 
noon? Could you manage the car alone?” 

“ I'd adore it. What's the job?" 

" It’s to fetch a woman and some children at that 
hostel where we were the other day and take them to the 
station in Raversham.” 

” That would be lovely.” 

“ You see, it’s all rather unexpected: She's the last 
one left and her husband has telephoned to say that he 
can meet her in London if they'll come to-day. And I’ve 
promised to go and help Mrs. Stanyon to sort out some 
W.V.S. clothing. You could drop me there and lack me 
up on the way back. ’' 

Mrs. Fumyval, who was listening to this conversation, 
looked a little anxious, but they told her that it was quite 
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all right and that Jasmine never drove any faster than 
twenty miles an hour. 

“ Can’t I do it for you?" she asked. “ I'm not 
very fond of driving, as you know, but I don’t mind 
occasionally." 

lone laughed. “ Mother, darling," she said, " don’t 
be so fussy. Jasmine’s eighteen and she’s got to learn 
sometime. In any case you said a moment ago that you 
had to go and see Miss Trotter." 

Jasmine could have hugged her. 

On the way to Mrs. Stanyon’s house she asked lone 
if she could find a pair of No. 6 second-hand shoes for 
Violet. 

" I think so,” said lone. " They’re very short, but I 
dare say I'll find something. If not, there may be some 
of Meriel's or Sarah’s old shoes lying about and Mrs. 
Stanyon always gives away their clothes if they don't 
wear them.” 

" I think I can get the coupons for the overall from 
Grandma." 

" That’s good," said lone. “ Let me know if I can 
help you about the money.' ’ 

But Jasmine had decided that she was going to use 
some of the money her mother had given her to buy a 
new blouse and to get a cheaper one. She hoped she 
wouldn’t mind when she told her, but by that time it 
would be done. 

Mrs. Stanyon opened the door to them. “ You’ll come 
and have tea when you call for lone, won’t you, Jasmine? 
I’m hoping Tim will be here. He’s coming on leave 
to-day.” 

“ Remember the halt sign," said lone, “ and will you 
see‘if there are any letters at the post office after you’ve 
taken these people to the station?" 

There was absolutely nothing at all in driving alone for 
the first time, Jasmine thought. But it had been a tricky 
business getting an excited woman and three even more 
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excited children, a baby, a pram and innumerable parcels 
and bundles (not to speak of the flowers and sweets 
and broken toys) on to an overcrowded train. 

She was glad when she could stop at the post office to 
ask for letters. There was nothing for lone. There was, 
in fact, only one letter and it was for Edith. Just as she 
was stepping into the car again, who should come out 
of Ellerman’s the draper on the opposite side of the 
street, but Edith herself. She was carrying some overalls 
across her arm. 

“ I seen the car stop, Miss," she said, " so I thought 
I'd best ask you." 

It occurred to Jasmine that Edith might think it 
peculiar that she had asked her to do the shopping when 
she was passing through the town herself, so she tried to 
explain the reason. But Edith was not listening. She 
was a young woman with great powers of concentration 
and at that moment she was thinking only of overalls. 

There's a navy one," Edith said, “ and a helio and 
a wine. They’re all O.W., but she’ll need that." 

Jasmine examined the overalls carefully. 

“ I like the red one, don't you?” she said. 

" If I was you, Miss, I'd take the navy. It'd get less 
dirty like." 

" How much are they?” 

“ A lot. Sixteen and six." 

" I think I can manage that. But we can't have it now, 
because I’ll have to get the coupons out of Grandma 
first.” 

Edith whistled. " Some folks is luckier than others," 
she said. “ Will I say will they reserve the navy till you 
’phone?" 

" No, I think the red one. But perhaps we’d better 
ask Violet. Thanks awfully, Edith. It's awfully kind of 
you." 

Edith, looking a little put out, turned towards the shop 
door. * ‘ Very good, Miss,'' she said. 
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“ Wait a minute I” Jasmine called after her. " I've 
got a letter for you." 

“ Well I never!" exclaimed Edith, taking it. " It's 
from my friend. That's two letters he’s wrote me in one 
week." 

Jasmine found it a little difficult to get out of 
Raversham because it was market day and there was a 
good deal of military traffic too. She was glad to get on 
to the London Road. Although there was a large car 
behind her, she felt quite confident about stopping to pick 
up a young soldier who put up his hand. It was Timothy 
Stanyon, looking about a foot taller than when she last 
saw him. They both laughed when they recognised each 
other. 

" What absolute luck," said Timothy, throwing his 
haversack into the back of the car. " Are you staying 
at Acrelands?" 

“ Yes." 

“ You'll be passing our house then. Come in and see 
Mother." 

" I was going to tea there in any case," said Jasmine. 
" lone is there—doing something about the W.V.S." 

" I thought Mother had given that up,” said Tim. 
“ She promised me she would. She’s awfully tired.” 

" I think she has practically. lone does most of it for 
her now." 

" She'll have to," said Tim, " or she’ll hear about it 
from me. What are you doing now, Jasmine? I don't 
suppose you'll go into the Wrens or anything, as the 
war’s practically over?" 

" No, I’m not. I'm going to Oxford." 

" Good show," said Tim. " That’s what I hope to 
do, if I'm not too old when I get released. We may meet 
there yet." 

" How old are you? I’ve forgotten." 

" Nineteen in September.” 

" You're practically a year older than me then. You're 
at an Octu now, aren't you?" 
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“ Yes. It'll be ages before I get abroad.” 

” Do you want to go abroad? Don't talk to me a 
moment, Tim. I’m trying to pass that lorry. You see 
it’s the first time I've driven alone.” 

“ Would you like me to drive?” 

” I’d love you to.” 

They changed seats and Jasmine sat back with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ It’s a bit of a strain the first time, isn’t it?” said 
Tim, putting his foot on the accelerator. ” I wonder if 
Daddy's at home?” 

'' Has he been away ? ’' 

‘' Didn’t you know? He’s in Germany with the British 
Control Commission now, doing something about steel. 
Mother thought he might be back for a day or two. How 
are they all at Acrelands?” 

" Oh, quite all right. Only, Tim . . . One thing’s 
rather pathetic. They don’t talk about Andy at all to 
each other.” 

“ I can understand that in a way.” 

“ So can I. But you see Uncle Charles and Aunt Clare 
and lone all want to talk about him. And they do to me. 
But they each think the other one doesn’t. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“ Yes, I do. . . I wonder if we could do anything 

about it. Anyhow the children ought to be told about 
Andrew. . . . How’s my friend "George?” 

” Oh, he’s a marvellous little boy. I adore him. He’s 
got a fox terrier called Candy. ’’ 

” I know Candy,” said Tim. " I nearly ran over her 
on my motor bike the last time I was on leave.” 

They had arrived at the Stanyon’s house. Tim turned 
into the lane and stopped the car at the front door. 

“ If you’ll open the gates, I’ll.drive into the yard,” 
said Tim. " Then we can go in through the back door.” 

Jasmine had forgotten how much she liked the hall at 
tiie Comer House. It was in the old part of the house 
and it had a long, rather uneven ceiling with black oak 
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beams and white walls hung with blue delf plates. A 
staircase with carved banisters disappeared up out of 
the corner of the room. The front door opened out on to 
the street and there were two other doors, one leading to 
the library and one to the passage. There was also a low 
window which served as an occasional entrance to children 
and dogs. 

Mrs. Stanyon often said that in spite of this lay-out 
which made it draughty in winter and at all times rather 
like a stage, with people continually popping in and out, 
the hall seemed to act as a sort of magnet to the family. 
It must have been the fireplace, which was the sort of 
fireplace you saw on Christmas cards. It ran more than 
half the length of one wall and had a huge carved beam 
above it. Inside there was plenty of room for two oak 
chests, which were used as seats. On the hearth—a big 
flat stone, with heavy iron dogs—there were nearly 
always logs burning, fiercely and cheerfully in the winter, 
and gently in a pile of flaky ash in summer. The rough 
stone chimney and walls were blackened with soot and 
the hook where the farmer's wife had hung her cooking 
pot was tarry with the smoke of ages. 

When Jasmine and Timothy came into the hall Mrs. 
Stanyon and lone were having tea. Jane, the border 
terrier, had been rolled up on a big arm-chair behind 
lone, but as soon as she heard Tim’s step in the passage 
she jumped down and rushed at him as he came through 
the door, crying with hysterical pleasure. So much so 
that his mother did not get a chance to welcome either 
him or Jasmine for some minutes. 

” She’s quite mental, that dog,” said Tim, sitting down 
on the sofa beside Jasmine and taking Jane on his knee. 

Mrs. Stanyon gave them both some tea and lone cut 
thick slices of bread. 

“ Is it all right, Mother?” Tim asked, helping himself 
to honey. “ Has Evershed got lots of honey this year? ” 

“ More than ever,” said Mrs. Stanyon. ” About two 
hundred pounds. Evershed’s a magician. Actually he 
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knows all there is to be known about the bee. He went 
to evening classes all last winter." 

“ I know,” said Tim. “ He told me about everything 
there is in a bee’s inside. You’d hardly believe it—liver 
and kidneys and lungs and a heart." 

” Somehow," said Jasmine, who had come to the 
conclusion that even if you felt shy it was better not to 
look shy, “ somehow, I've never been able to get very 
excited about bees, although I suppose it’s one of those 
things you ought to get excited about. ’ ’ 

“ I always used to think that,” said lone, " till Henry 
started telling me about them and reading me bits of 
Maeterlinck. Henry can make everything to do with 
birds and beasts seem interesting. ” 

“ I like that in a man," said Mrs. Stanyon. “ I have 
a theory too, that nearly all nice men are fond of fishing 
—that is if they’ve had a chance to do it." 

“ Did Mother tell you, lone," Tim asked, " how she 
told our bees all about everything on V.E. day?" 

“ No, she didn’t," said lone. “ Do tell us, Joanna. 
Did you really?" 

“ That was not for general publication, Tim. I only 
told you in a letter to make you laugh, and I wouldn't 
have done it if I’d had any one else to talk to.” 

“ I always knew,” said Jasmine, “ that people were 
supposed to tell their bees if anything special happened, 
but I never heard of any one who actually did.” 

" Well, you see," Tim told them in between mouthfuls 
of bread and honey, " Mother was all alone on V.E. day. 
Daddy was in Germany, Sarah abroad and Meriel and I 
away too. She sent Mrs. Telfer off for her two days' 
holiday.” 

“ Poor Joanna,” said lone. “ Why didn’t you come 
to us?” 

** The thing was, I rather liked being alone,” said Mrs. 
Stanyon. ” It gave me time to think.” 

" She didn’t really like it,” said Timothy. ” She 
moped round the house and garden for a bit and listened 
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to the wireless, and went to church. And then on the 
second day she couldn't stand being by herself any 
longer, so she put a notice up on the yard gates to invite 
the village into the garden. Now you go on, Mother." 

“ Well, I decided to sit in the summer-house, so as to 
receive my guests, with a victory bowl of red, white and 
blue flowers on the table in front of me. And as I was 
waiting for the people to arrive, I caught sight of the 
hives. And then I suddenly thought I'd better tell the 
bees. Because it was such an important moment." 

“ What did you tell them?" asked Jasmine. “ Did 
you say it out loud ?' ’ 

“ Of course. There was no one in the orchard. The 
funny thing was that I felt exactly as if I was giving a 
talk to a Woman’s Institute." 

“ It must have been rather difficult to know how to 
begin," said lone. 

“ No, it wasn’t actually. I just said, * Queen bee, 
workers and drones ..." They were all buzzing round 
(you remember it was a lovely day?) in and out of the 
hives and some flew off to the red may in the field behind 
our garden. Just like women do at a meeting when they 
get bored and go out of the room to put on the kettle for 
tea." 

" Did the rest settle down?" asked lone. 

“ Yes, they were most polite. Naturally you expect 
bees to be fidgety. Anyhow, I told them all about victory 
in Europe and how thankful we all were, that the killing 
there was over. And then I thanked them for making 
such a lot of honey last year when hardly any other bees 
in the country did. And that was about all." 

Everyone laughed and Timothy said: " You've 
forgotten what you promised about giving most of the 
honey away, Mother." 

“ Oh, yes," said Mrs. Stanyon. " I began to meander 
on of course, rather like I do when I give a real little 
talk you know, with a bit of uplift to it. And then I 
remembered that all this hideous war had come about 
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because people hadn't learned to share things in the 
world. And so I told the bees that if they'd make lots of 
honey I'd give more of it away than last year. . . .” 

" She’s not told you the best of all,” said Tim. " She 
finished up by telling the workers that they must not go 
on strike too often and sit inside their hives guzzling 
our honey1” 

“ I think that’s a very nice little story,” said lone. 
" Did you see those people off, Jasmine? Were they all 
right?” 

‘ ‘ Yes. I saw them on to the train.'' 

" No letters at the post office?” 

“ No, none. Only one for Edith.” 

They talked on for a while and then Timothy said he 
must go and change out of his uniform. He went upstairs 
and came down a few minutes later dressed in a pair 
of very old corduroy trousers and an off-white flannel 
shirt. 

” Coming into the garden. Jasmine?” he asked. 
" We'll see if we can find Evershed. I’ll show you 
Stella’s puppies.” 

** I'd love to,” said Jasmine. 

But Evershed had gone home, so Tim, followed by 
Jasmine, went to get his labrador out of the kennel and 
they had a chat with her grandmother, old Julia. But 
the puppies were not there. 

” I expect they’re on the tennis court,” said Tim. 
" That's where Evershed usually puts them, so that 
they’ll get some fresh air and exercise. They can't get 
through the wire netting yet. ” 

And so they were. And after Timothy and Jasmine 
had played with them for a while they lay down on a 
grass bank that sloped down to the tennis court from the 
rose garden and talked. 

" I can never be as fond of dogs that you keep in a 
kennel as of house dogs,” said Jasmine. “ But these 
are most enchanting. They've got such shiny black coats 
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and such funny blunt faces. It seems to me cruel to keep 
dogs in a kennel though.” 

" You have to if they’re to be gun dogs,” said Tim. 
"You can’t get them disciplined otherwise.” 

Jasmine said that she thought you could do that just 
as well if you kept them in the house. Apparently Henry 
did that and took them shooting all the same. George had 
told her all about it, how he made them lie quietly on the 
floor and not disturb people, and made them get up the 
minute he did and kept them to heel always. 

" I think Henry will take rather a poor view of the 
way George trains Candy then,” said Timothy. 

Jasmine laughed. " I’m sure he will,” she went on. 
" But after all you wouldn’t keep children in a kennel, 
would you? And they can be made quite obedient 
without.” 

Tim said that naturally he wouldn't keep children in a 
kennel, though he’d seen some he’d quite like to put in 
one. 

And then they gave up the argument and stretched 
themselves out on the grass. Stella lay at their feet, 
thumping her tail now and then on the ground to keep 
off the flies. A thrush was cracking a shell on the flagged 
path and gobbling up the snail inside it. Dozens of white 
butterflies fluttered over a lavender hedge above their 
heads. And there was the warm smell of lavender and 
roses. 

Jasmine asked Timothy about his sisters. Sarah, Tim 
said, was in Italy with the Ats. He missed her very 
much. And Meriel was still in the Ats too. She was 
engaged to a very nice doctor in the American Army. 
They were all very pleased about it. 

Jasmine noticed that when Tim talked about his sisters 
he gave the impression that he was older than they were, 
instead of about six years younger than Sarah. He 
thought Meriel would like living in Boston where Andrew 
had his practice. 

" Is he called Andrew, too ? ” 
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"Yes. Andrew Forbes." 

“ Perhaps all Andrews are nice,” said Jasmine. 
" Aunt Clare once told me that every William she had 
ever met was nice. Probably she admired William 
Gladstone when she was a girl. Although in that sort of 
family I imagine it was practically a sin to take a good 
view of a Liberal.” 

" I don't think,” Tim said, " that all Williams can be 
nice. What about William Joyce, for instance? ” 

"Oh, he’s mad. You can’t count old Haw-Haw! You 
know, Tim,” Jasmine sat up straight and looked very 
serious, " I've sometimes wondered if perhaps all war 
criminals aren't bats.” 

" They're not bats at all. In any case I don’t see what 
difference it makes whether they're mad or bad. What 
about Hitler? Is he mad ? ’' 

" Madder than any of them, I should say. Look at 
his eyes.” 

" I don't want to look at Hitler's eyes! I hope he’s 
dead anyway.” 

They were silent for a few moments and then Jasmine 
said: "You know, I was listening to two soldiers in the 
train the other day and they were having the usual 
argument about whether all Germans had a streak of 
cruelty in them.” 

" I don’t really quite believe that myself.” 

" Neither do I. But one of the men (he had been a 
prisoner-of-war in Germany), obviously did. He had a 
ghastly time.” 

" And what conclusion did they come to? ” asked Tim. 

“ I <Jon’t really know. But the one who hadn't been a 
prisoner but had been wounded, said that he had heard 
that in the German concentration camps most of the 
people who were in charge and did these horrors were 
mental deficients. And that they could hardly get any 
others to do it.” 

" That certainly would explain quite a lot,” said Tim. 
" I must ask Daddy what he thinks of the Germans now 
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that he’s seen so much of them. I’m sorry that he’s not at 
home,” he went on. " Quite apart from anything else I 
wanted to talk to him about my new motor bike. He's 
negotiating with a bloke at Crowborough Works about 
one. I'm buying it out of my post office savings book, 
with the ten pounds I got for my old one.” 

“ How lovely for you!' ’ 

“ Yes, but it’s quite possible that the bloke who was 
going to sell it to me will decide to sell it to his younger 
brother who's coming on leave. On the other hand he 
might only lend it to him '' 

" Would you be very disappointed?” asked Jasmine. 

“ A bit. But there's lots of other things to do. And I 
think Mother would be quite pleased, although she' 
doesn’t say so.” 

Tim got up and pulled Jasmine up too. " Let’s see,” 
he said, ” if we can find Mother and lone.” 

“ There they are,” said Jasmine, “ going round the 
comer of the potting shed to the summer house.” 

. They caught them up and walked with them to the 
summer house, which was in the orchard. Mrs. Stanyon 
and lone sat down on a swing seat; Jasmine and Timothy 
on the floor. 

“ What were you talking about, Mother, when we 
came along?” Tim asked. 

" Just for a change about the election, of course,” 
said Mrs. Stanyon. “ But we won’t go on. I’m sure 
you’re bored with it by now. ” 

“ I’m not,” said Timothy. " I’m furious though. 
Why, if I’m old enough to fight, shouldn't I be old enough 
to vote?” 

lone said that she couldn't agree with him more. ’ 

“ Was Daddy very much upset about the result. 
Mother?” Tim asked. 

" No, he didn't seem to be. Of course he'd had time 
to get used to it in Germany before I saw him.” 

“ Did you tell him about Meriel voting Labour? ” lone 
asked. 
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“ Yes, I did in the end. He wasn't at all surprised. It 
was so funny. He said that when, years ago, Baldwin’s 
son stood as a socialist candidate while his father was 
Prime Minister, he remembered thinking that it would 
have almost killed him if it had been our son. A sort of 
disgrace.” 

” And didn't Hamish mind in the least about Meriel 
then?” 

” No, not a bit. And when it was announced that 
Bevin was to be Foreign Secretary, Hamish said that 
perhaps being used to trade union bargaining, Ernie 
might be able to cope with Molotov better perhaps than 
even Eden could.” 

” Daddy isn’t at all conservative actually,” said Tim. 
” He pretends to be, but when .you talk to him he's got 
all the right ideas. ” 

” You’re wrong there,” his mother protested. “ Daddy 
worries far less about individuals than I do. But he does 
not believe in State control.” 

“ Do you believe in it, Mrs. Stanyon? ” Jasmine asked. 

" I honestly don’t know. It was bound to come in any 
case. When I put my cross for the Conservative candi¬ 
date I did it largely because of Eden and foreign policy. 
And I wavered until the last moment. It was only the 
compelling influence of Hamish in the booth beside me 
that made me vote the way I did.'' 

Timothy laughed. “ You’re not very consistent, are 
you, Mother?” he said. " By the way, what about my 
new motor bike? Did Daddy say if it’s laid on?” 

“ Yes, that's all arranged. Daddy told me to say that 
you could fetch it at the works to-morrow, if you’ve got 
the money.” 

” Good show,” said Tim. “ Will you come and 
pillion with me, Jasmine? ” 

When they were in the car again driving back to 
Acrelands, lone suddenly said: 

” Jasmine, if I tell you a secret, will you swear not 
ever to breathe a word of it to any one ?'' 
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Jasmine, feeling vaguely anxious, swore. For one 
moment she was afraid that lone was going to tell her 
that she was no longer in love with Henry. It was, 
however, something quite different, though in a way 
startling. 

" What is it?” she asked. 

" Well, it wouldn't be anything in the sort of family 
that wasn’t like our family. But with Daddy being the 
diehard he is, I can’t help having the most awful guilty 
conscience.” 

" What is it? Do tell me.” 

“ I voted for the Labour candidate.” 

“ How terribly amusing,” said Jasmine. " What 
would Uncle Charles say if he knew? ” 

“ That's just it,” said lone. “ But they don't know 
and never will. Luckily I didn’t have to tell any lies, 
because neither Mother nor Daddy dreamed that I would 
do such a thing.” 

” I don’t think Aunt Clare would have minded.” 

“ Oh, yes, she would. Almost as much as Daddy.” 

” I always think,” said Jasmine, “ that Aunt Clare 
and Mrs. Stanyon are rather alike. Not in looks of course, 
but in character.” 

“ Oh, do you? I shouldn’t have thought that at all. I 
love Joanna, but I don’t think she’s in the least like 
Mother. Joanna is more like me. Far too impulsive. 
Actually she says herself that she admires Mother more 
than any women she knows and that she hopes to be 
a little like her when she's really old!' ’ 

” Oh, well, probably I’m wrong. You know them 
both better.” 

" It was talking to Joanna,” said lone, ” that made 
me vote Labour. And then she didn't herself, although 
she had half thought about it. She’s extremely incon¬ 
sistent, just as Timothy said.” 

*' What did Mrs. Stanyon say then?” 

” Well, she was worried about housing and about so 
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many people never getting a chance to be properly 
educated.” 

" That’s true, isn’t it?” 

" Yes,” said lone. “ And of course I’d seen a good 
deal for myself too. The dreadful hovels here that the 
evacuees were put in, and the stories they told me about 
how they lived in London, even before the blitz. After 
all we’d had a Conservative Government for years and 
years except for a very short time. ’ ’ 

lone drove on in silence for a while. 

“ The worst of it is,” she went on. “ I’m half sorry 
I did now. I'm afraid the Labour people haven’t the 
experience or the right leadership. It rather came home 
to me when I saw one of those posters of Churchill. You 
know the one?” 

“ Yes,” said Jasmine. ” Help him to finish the job! ” 

“ Well, I saw one of these in our own village, with 
mud flung across his face. I must say it gave me a 
horrible shock. It made me feel almost as if I'd thrown 
that mud myself, when I remembered that I'd voted 
against him.” 

" I shouldn’t worry anyhow,” said Jasmine. “ The 
Conservatives wouldn’t have got in in any case, even with 
your vote.” 

“ No,” said lone doubtfully. ” But sometimes I feel 
as if I’d let down Henry too. He's rather conventional 
in his views.” 

“ Did you vote for Henry by proxy? " 

” No, I never heard anything about it from him. He 
may have done it himself. . . . Oh, Jasmine, I wish 
Henry would write.” 

Jasmine did not know what to say, so she compromised 
by uttering a sympathetic little gnint. And then suddenly 
they saw Candy. She was looking terrified and running 
from one side of the road to the other. 

lone stopped the car in good time and Jasmine got otit, 
picked her up and brought her inside. 

** It’s that ass Annette again," said lone bitterly. ” I 
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wish Mother wouldn't always collect some tiresome 
creature into the house. She's too easily sorry for people. 
No one can help that woman in any case!" 

A few minutes later they overtook Annette. lone drove 
straight on, pretending not to see her. 

" Poor George,” she said. " He’ll be half demented. 
It’s quite late too. He ’ 11 be in bed. ” 

When they got back they ran up to the room which 
George shared with Miranda. Miranda was sound asleep, 
but George was awake. There was a damp patch on the 
pillow, under his head. He went on crying even after 
Jasmine had put Candy in his arms. In fact he was 
almost hysterical. 

“ I looked for her for hours and hours, Mummie,” he 
said. “ I really did. She was with me and Cuckoo in 
the shrubbery and then she wasn’t.” 

“ She had gone with Annette,” his mother told him. 

George dried his eyes and hugged Candy. “ Poor little 
bitch,” he said. “ Was she so frightened?' Did that silly 
Annette take her without a lead ? ’ ’ 

And then—all at once—he sat straight up in bed, with 
his arm still round Candy. He looked first at lone and 
then at Jasmine. He looked them straight in the eye. 

“ You wait! ” he said. 

That night at dinner Colonel Fumyval showed by his 
manner that he had an important announcement to make. 
It was also clear that he was not going to make it until 
everyone in the room was listening. First, let them all tell 
each other their bits of news, he said to himself. It was 
quite natural that they should want to. He would have 
thought it all very important himself if he had not 
listened to the six o’clock news. So he sat quite patiently 
waiting until his wife had told some trivial anecdotes 
about the people in the village, whom she had visited 
that afternoon. And while Iqne and Jasmine related their 
experiences. And while Annette, ignoring the Candy 
episode which everyone knew already, led the conversa- 
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tion to hunting. She suggested that owing to her health 
she would probably never be able to hunt any more, and 
in any case she did not think there would ever be much 
hunting again in England. This made lone say rather 
sharply that she hoped to hunt regularly and that they 
ought to look out for a pony for George, the minute the 
war with Japan was over. After this, the conversation 
flagged a bit, so that Colonel Furnyval could make his 
announcement. 

‘ * There seems no doubt whatever, ’' he said, ‘ ‘ that the 
Japanese will give in at once, after to-day. ’ ’ 

" Why particularly to-day?” asked Jasmine. 

" Because ...” Colonel Furnyval put down his knife 
and fork and looked round the table, catching every eye. 
‘‘ Because we have invented a new bomb. ’’ 

“ Have we really?” said lone lightly. " I don't 
suppose that’ll make much difference. We’re always 
inventing new bombs.” 

“ It’s an atomic bomb.” 

‘ ‘ What does that mean ?' ’ 

“ It means that they’ve invented a bomb that is God 
knows how many times more powerful than any we've 
had before. It's something to do with splitting the atom. ’' 

“ Have they dropped one yet? ” asked Mrs. Furnyval. 

“ Yes. The Americans have dropped one on 
Hiroshima. As far as I can make out they've more or 
less obliterated the place. It's something so terrible that 
it's almost impossible to take it in.” 

*' Are you all right, Mother? ” said lone. “ You're so 
pale.” 

“Yes, darling. Perfectly all right.” Mrs. Furnyval 
looked at her watch. “ It’s past half-past eight,” she 
said. “ We’ll have to hurry up and get everything 
cleared away if we want to be in time to hear, the nine 
o’clock news." 

It was past midnight. Jasmine was in bed, but still 
awake, reading Gone With the Wind. She had been 
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reading it at intervals (that is whenever she could be 
undisturbed for more than ten minutes) with as much 
enthusiasm as Violet had beeen reading Heart of My 
Heart. Quite apart from the pleasure she found in the 
story itself, she had learned a great deal from it about 
certain aspects of life, more in fact than her mother had 
been able to teach her since she was five years old. It 
was now quite clear to Jasmine, for instance, that there 
always had been and always would be women like Scarlet 
O'Hara, who had no scruples about grabbing other 
women’s husbands from them, even though the husbands 
themselves might have been happier left as they were. 
She was on the point of shutting her book (for if she went 
on with it she knew that she would probably read all 
night) and stared up at the ceiling before switching off 
her light. And there, to her dismay, she noticed a very 
large spider hanging from it just over her head. So that, 
having an intense fear of spiders, she could neither 
continue to read nor go to sleep. She was in fact, 
compelled to lie watching the creature, who might at any 
moment spin a thread and gradually descend on her. And 
as she stared, Jasmine began to think of all the problems 
that were going on in the house at the same time. 

First her mind turned to lone, who was obviously not 
happy. Aunt Clare said that it was mostly because she 
was worrying about Henry. For one moment Jasmine 
wondered if Henry had met a Scarlet, but of course that 
would be quite impossible in the Mediterranean, or in the 
Pacific, or wherever he was. There might be masses of 
Scarlets in London (like that ghastly Mrs. Ollerton who 
had persuaded her father, who didn't even particularly 
like dancing, to go dancing with her) but not where Henry 
was. It was the first time that Jasmine had been brave 
enough to allow herself to think of the dark thing that had 
happened between her parents, in connection with the 
facts that she vaguely knew. And after having thought 
about them for a little she felt better, particularly when 
she remembered how Aunt Clare had said that everything 
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would come right once her father came back from Burma. 
Anyhow, she reflected, that was not the trouble in lone’s 
case. But a problem it was and she hoped that lone’s 
unhappiness had nothing to do with Henry's cousin who 
called her Guinevere. She decided to have a good look at 
him when he came to lunch. 

It was odd, she went on thinking, how so many 
difficulties had to do with loving people. Look at Annette, 
for instance. Jasmine was almost certain that she was in 
love with the American colonel and probably he not with 
her. Because how could any one be in love with Annette? 
Edith too, and Corporal Schumacher. You could see that 
Edith was thinking all day long about him and wondering 
whether he was going to take her to Colorado. And 
Violet, although she was only eighteen, was probably also 
mixed up with something like that. Otherwise Grandma 
and Mrs. Hizling and all those people wouldn't always be 
wondering what she was up to in London. It was sure 
to be something to do with a man. But if she bought 
Violet an overall, Jasmine thought, she’d be able to work 
on the land and that was sure to distract her attention. 

Jasmine began to think about George and how his 
problem was also one of love—an absorbing love of 
Candy, which made him afraid that she'd be run over. 
Love and fear were all mixed up together. If Aunt Clare 
and Uncle Charles and lone didn't love each other so 
much they wouldn't be afraid of talking of Andrew to 
each other, which if they did, would help them all. 
Timothy had said that the children must be told about 
Andy, and it was quite true. Andrew, who was so brave 
and who had been awarded the M.C. after he was killed, 
had once told her that he used to be afraid of the dark. 
Not just a little afraid, but horribly frightened, until he 
was quite old,. She had asked him how he got over it and 
he had said, “ Only by making myself go into the dark. 
Whenever I had a chance I wandered all over the house 
and into the cellar at night, and into the little room above 
the stables where that groom once hanged himself. And 
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even into the churchyard on a pitch black night and all 
over Brook Furlong. ’’ 

' 'And did you do all that without a torch or anything? " 
she remembered asking him. “ Of course I did—that 
was the whole point,” he said. " I did it for a long time 
without telling any one. And then suddenly I knew that 
I was never going to be afraid of the dark again.” 

No, Jasmine reflected, the children must not be allowed 
to forget about Andrew. She wondered what he would 
have thought of the atom bomb. But of course, if you 
began to think about that you would go on being afraid 
for the rest of your life. All the people in the world who 
knew about it, might be afraid for the rest of their lives. 
. . . And so it seemed better not to think about it at all. 

And after that, Jasmine’s thoughts turned once more 
to Timothy, and she wondered whether he had any 
problems. But she felt sure that he hadn’t, because he 
was so calm about his new motor bicycle that might easily 
have been sold to someone else. And he didn’t look as if 
he were ever frightened of anything either. . . . And after 
that she looked up at the spider, which was her own 
particular problem of the moment. It was still stationary, 
so she put out a sleepy hand, turned off the reading light 
and shut her eyes. She decided to think out the fairy tale 
that she had promised to tell Miranda. 

” Once upon a time,” she told herself, “ there was a 
princess called Appleblossom. She lived with her father 
and mother in the Western Isles. . . .” 


I 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Next morning Mrs. Furnyval walked down the back 
avenue to the home farm, where she knew her 
husband was busy in the stackyard. 

“ I hadn't meant to worry you about it, Charles," 
she said. “ You know how I hate bothering you about 
family matters unless it's absolutely necessary, but-" 

“ That's where you're wrong, dear," said Colonel 
Furnyval, who was sawing wood on his circular saw, 
a new acquisition which pleased him so much that he 
thought about it last thing at night and first thing in the 
morning. "You know I don’t mind in the least,” he 
added. 

It was true. Colonel Furnyval was the last person in 
the world to mind being consulted. Actually, there was 
beginning to grow in him a strong conviction that he did 
not count any more. Not so much with his wife and his 
immediate relations, but with the rest of the world. He 
did not exactly put this fear into words, not even to 
himself. Nevertheless, he was aware that he and a good 
many of his contemporaries were the subject of a rather 
feeble joke—a joke that went much deeper than old school 
ties and references to Colonel Blimp. 

Curiously enough Charles knew that by the majority 
of people even in his own neighbourhood, he was looked 
upon as rather an old fool, an old fool who had 
not realised that the world had changed. And it was not 
pleasant. Moreover, it was not fair. For although he 
(occasionally with intent) continued to behave in every 
respect as any socialist leader might expect him to 
behave, he was proud of standing for something that 
England (indeed the Empire) needed, if it was to survive. 
He had, for instance, never to the best of his knowledge, 
been unjust in his life. He had never let down a friend or 
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a side. He had not, since he was a small boy, been cruel 
or dishonest. He had, as far as taxation and death duties 
had allowed him, been a good landlord. He had farmed 
his land well, and his sins (but perhaps he was not aware 
of this) had been those of omission rather than of 
commission. When people used to come to him for 
advice, he had been glad to give it. And it must be said 
that this advice was based on a few simple rules that had 
been taught him first by his father and later by his 
housemaster at Eton. 

On many occasions his father had quoted to him, 
“ Never be unworthy of your great ancestors.” Colonel 
Fumyval had tried this quotation on his own son, but 
Andrew had not been impressed. He had asked his father 
if their ancestors had always been saints. He seemed to 
have heard that some of them were a bit greedy about 
land (after all, three thousand acres was a lot of land to 
acquire by honest means) and that others were extrava- 
gent and lazy. What about that bloke called Jervase, 
he had asked, who lived in the 17 th century and had his 
horses shod with silver? 

Nevertheless, Colonel Fumyval sometimes reflected, 
Andrew had minded a great deal about his opinion. Now 
there was only his wife, who really cared what he thought 
about things. And possibly lone, in a tolerant sort of 
way. So that when Clare interrupted him to ask for 
advice he was positively glad. He gave the matter his 
complete attention. They sat down together on a pile of 
neatly stacked logs. 

“ It's about lone,” said Clare. " I don’t feel happy 
about her at all. She's so unlike herself at the moment.” 

“ I hadn’t thought about it particularly,” said Colonel 
Fumyval, “ but if you say so, I expect it’s true. What's 
the trouble exactly?” 

“ It's Stephen Haslam. I’m afraid she's seeing too 
much of him.” 

“That fellow!” said Colonel Furnyval. “Don't 
bother your head about him. lone's got too much sense 
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to take him seriously. All the same . . .” He got up, 
lit a pipe and paced up and down for a few moments. 
“ All the same,” he continued, “ it’s not a good thing. 
I dare say she hasn’t enough work to do. That’s usually 
at the root of all these troubles. ...” 

“ I think that’s rather sweeping, Charles. lone does 
a great deal of voluntary work. And she ought to, I 
think.” 

“ Nannie's getting pretty old, isn’t she?” said Colonel 
Fumyval after another pause. 

"You mean that perhaps . . . 

“ Yes, I mean that perhaps lone would be doing better 
work looking after her own children. . . . You see, when 
Henry gets released he'll be managing the home farm, 
now that ...” Charles hesitated, and his wife thought, 
*' Poor darling, he can’t even bring himself to say, * Now 
that Andrew isn’t here.' ” 

“ You really mean to let him do that?” she said aloud. 

“ Yes—Flint's getting pretty old. Everyone on the 
estate’s getting pretty old. Flint wants to retire. And 
then he can go and live in Sweetbread's cottage. And 
after I die, or before that, he can take on the whole thing. 
He’s had a land agent's job after all, and I understand 
he did pretty well. He might have to do a refresher course 
before he starts.” 

“ I didn't know that you had thought all that out.” 

“ Well, I have. And I’ve also thought out that every¬ 
thing will be quite different. Henry will have to get right 
down to it. And he's certainly not the man to shirk that.” 

“ You mean, he won't be able to afford an agent or 
anything?” 

“That's it. He'll have to do it himself.” 

I see. And what about Acrelands—the house itself? ” 

“Ah!" said Colonel Fumyval standing still and 
letting his eyes rest on the roof of his house, which he 
could see over the tops of some ancient elms. “ That’s 
another matter. No one can tell that. . . . But the land 
. .. will remain in the family, I hope . . . though, mark 
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you, Clare,” he added, putting on the ferocious expression 
which he sometimes adopted when occupying the 
magistrate’s bench, “ though, mark you ... if Henry 
doesn't farm the land well...” 

“ Oh, I think he will,” said Mrs. Fumyval, getting 
up and putting her arm through that of her husband. 

“ If he doesn’t farm the land well, according to the 
laws of good husbandly, as they say in the leases . . . 
and if he doesn't teach George to do the same . . . he'll 
richly deserve it if the Government takes over.” 

“ I entirely agree with you,” said Mrs. Fumyval. 

‘' But I’ve no fear of that. ’ ’ 

" Neither have I. But I shall point it out to Henry 
all the same. And by the way, my dear, I shouldn't 
worry too much about his not writing much to lone. 
That's only because he’s taken up with his job.” 

“ I'm so glad they christened George ‘ George 
Fumyval,' ” remarked Clare irrelevantly. 

” Anyway,” said Colonel Fumyval, “ the point is 
that if Henry has got to get down to things, so has lone.” 

“ That's true. And I dare say she'll see it herself too, 
that there won’t be much money for nurses and servants.” 

“Exactly. And perhaps it's as well. I should talk to 
lone on those lines if I were you. And I’ll tell her my 
plans for Henry.” He put his pipe in his pocket and 
moved towards the circular saw. “ I’ve been thinking 
lately...” 

*‘ What have you been thinking? ’’ 

“ I've been thinking . .. But mind you, I don't know 
if I'm right... ." 

“ I’m sure you are.” 

“ I've been thinking that during the last generation 
or two, we've got away too far from reality. We've 
forgotten that there is such a thing as the dignity of 
labour.” 

“ You mean we’ve always thought that someone else 
ought to do the jobs for us ? ” 

“ Something like that,” said Colonel Fumyval. 
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" Well, I must get on with my sawing. It's a grand 
machine this.” 

Meanwhile lone's mind was not working in that way 
at all. She was arranging to go to London for the night 
of August 15th. She only hoped that it would not be V. J. 
day, because probably the family would expect her to 
stay at home then. She had written to Stephen asking 
him if that evening would suit him and he had answered 
her by return of post to say that he was charmed and 
was making every kind of plan for her enjoyment. He 
had booked seats at the theatre. They would dine after¬ 
wards at Quaglino’s and then go on to the Four Hundred. 
He also hoped that it would not be V.J. day, but urged 
lone to come all the same, because he felt sure that they 
would enjoy themselves in that case too, even if they were 
to stand outside Buckingham Palace and shout ” We 
want George!” He then confirmed his intention of 
lunching at Acrelands on the Sunday before the 15th. 

lone had also written to Marcia, asking her if she would 
put her up for the night, and had received a satisfactory 
reply. Marcia hoped it would not be V.J. day. She 
asked lone to come in any case. The trains would still 
be running and it would be foolish of lone not to take 
the chance of being in London to see it at all. Sam would 
very likely be over on leave from Germany, and even if 
everything was closed, they could all have a good party 
together at her flat. 

lone thought that she would make up her mind later 
whether to go or not to go, should it be V.J. day. At all 
events, she had taken her best pre-war evening dress out 
of the cupboard in the sewing-room. She looked at it with 
admiration. It was a lovely white dress, very low in 
the neck and with an enchanting design of seed-pearls 
worked into the bodice and the shoulder-straps. She had 
worn it at a hunt ball the January before war broke out. 
She and Henry had danced almost all the evening 
together, which had made the rest of their party laugh 
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because they had already been married for two years by 
then. 

As lone looked at her dress she could see herself and 
Henry in the long mirror of the ballroom. Henry was 
wearing his pink coat of course. After that she had not 
worn it any more, because George was bom in the summer 
of that same year. 

While Mrs. Furnyval and her husband were discussing 
their daughted in the stackyard, lone, with the dress over 
her arm, went to find Nannie, who was dusting the 
nursery. 

“ I'm going to London, Nannie, on the 15th/’ said 
lone, " and I thought I’d wear this dress. Would you 
be an angel and iron it for me? I’m sure you’ll do it 
better than me." 

Nannie did not try to disguise her astonishment. 

" You’re going to wear your Paris frock?” she said. 

“ Yes—why shouldn’t I? I’m going to a party in 
London on the 15th." 

" That’ll be Victory in Japan day," Nannie told her. 

“ How do you know? ” 

" In my bones . . . Anyway, I should have thought 
you’d have wanted to wear that frock when the com¬ 
mander comes home. To celebrate like ..." 

" Oh, well, I’ll wear it again then," said lone. " But 
don’t bother, Nannie, if you haven’t time.” 

lone hated herself when she was irritable with Nannie. 
So she smiled at her as she made this remark, which smile 
immediately caused Nannie to seize the dress and carry 
it off to the ironing board in the sewing-room. 

" It's a beautiful gown," she said. “ It’s the most 
becoming gown you ever had.” 

lone looked at her as she walked in front of her along 
the passage. She wondered if Nannie’s lumbago was 
bothering her again. 

Ever since lone could remember her, and that was 
when she first remembered anything at all, she had noticed 
that Nannie was a little bent forward from the waist. She 
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looked as if she was permanently about to pick up a 
small child. Nannie’s head and hands were always in 
advance of her body and it made her seem in a hurry, as 
if she were catching up with time. In the old days, this 
had not been the case at all, lone reflected. There could 
not have been a calmer, more balanced person than she 
was—a benevolent autocrat of the nursery. lone some¬ 
times thought of the soothing tone of her voice, when she 
said, " Five o'clock, children. Time to go down to the 
drawing-room. Mother’s waiting for you," or “ Three 
minutes more, and then it’ll be time for our walk." As 
if there could never come a day when you did not go for 
a walk at a certain hour or for that part when your mother 
was not expecting you. 

Now it was different. Nannie’s head still poked in 
front of her body, even more than it used to, but her 
hands often dangled loosely by her sides, as if she did 
not know which of their owner’s many tasks they ought 
to do next, while her feet, instead of knowing at all times 
exactly where they were going, now took little undecided 
steps, which showed that Nannie was really bustling, 
instead of only pretending to bustle as she did in the old 
days. And her voice, when she gave Miranda and George 
their orders was no longer soothing and reassuring, but 
frequently peevish and even sharp. Only in her manner 
towards Cuckoo was she the same. “ Actually," lone 
thought, " poor Nannie’s getting too old to be with 
children. I ought to encourage her to go home to her 
sister and take care of them myself." 

But she had not the slightest intention of acting upon 
this impulse. Meanwhile she was looking forward to the 
fifteenth of August. After watching Nannie for a while, 
she went downstairs to telephone a London hairdresser, 
recommended to her by Marcia. She booked a recondi¬ 
tioning shampoo and a set for Tuesday afternoon, also 
a manicure while her hair was drying. 

Nannie had put lone's dress on a coathanger and was 
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about to leave the sewing-room, when Annette came in. 
She was carrying a blue and white silk blouse. 

" I was wondering,” she asked, " if I might iron 
this?” 

“ Certainly,” Nannie replied. “ I’m just finished." 

" What a glorious dress! ” Annette exclaimed. "You 
wouldn't get one like that just now, would you?” 

" No, you wouldn’t. Nor anything like your blouse 
either, I should say.” 

" Well, I thought I'd wear it on Sunday. Mrs. 
Fumyval is expecting some people to lunch.” 

“ I know,” said Nannie. She did not feel disposed to 
stay talking to Annette, who she considered stuck-up. 
“ Well, I must be getting along.” 

" Is Mrs. Hillier going to a party? ” 

" I’m sure I couldn’t say. Miss. We go over her 
clothes every so often in case of moth." 

Nannie edged towards the door and on opening it found 
that there was someone behind it. It was Violet, looking 
unusually neat in a red overall. 

" What are you doing here? " asked Nannie. 

" I were only going to ask could you loan me the 
iron?” 

‘ ‘ Come right in or stay right out, ’' said Nannie. " It's 
bad manners to stand in the middle of a doorway. 
There's a beautiful little electric iron in the attics. Why 
don't you use that? ” 

" Fused.” 

“‘Good gracious me!” cried Nannie hypocritically, 
and knowing full well that no displaced person can use 
any electrical device without it fusing. " Who did that ? ’' 

*' Mrs. Brewer done it.” 

" Mrs. Brewer's your aunt, isn't she?” said Annette. 
" And what relation is Mrs. Hizling to you? 

Violet ignored her. " Can I have it after her?” she 
pleaded. 

" No, you cannot have it after Miss Fullerton. I'll ask 
Hudson to mend the upstairs pne." 
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" Go on!" cried Violet. " Mr. Hudson would never 
do that for us, would he ? " 

“ What were you wanting this one for?" said Nannie, 
looking at Violet more closely. 

“ For me green. It’s in ever such a mess after I were 
out in the rain that day. Grandma says she’ll fix it for 
me.” 

“ That,” said Nannie, " is a different matter. Tell 
Mrs. Bond she’ll be very welcome, if she’d care to come 
down in half an hour." 

“ Thanks ever so.” 

Nannie departed and Violet was on the point of going 
too, when Annette called her back. 

" That's a new overall, isn’t it?” she said. “ Who 
gave it to you?” 

“ Jasmine give it me,” Violet muttered. “ Because I 
got a job on the farm, see? ” 

“ Miss Jasmine, you mean.” 

“ Miss Jasmine,” said Violet obediently, moving 
backwards to the door. She did not like Annette, who 
frightened her and made her feel in every way inferior. 
Now Jasmine, she reflected, that was another story. 
Talked to you as if she was your girl-friend. Taken her 
on the bus to Raversham that morning she had, to see if 
the overall fitted. And a cup of coffee at the cafe 
together. Cor! And paid for everything! And after 
they got out of the Cadena Cafe they had seen a young 
chap on the road by the pavement. He was doing some¬ 
thing to his motor bike. Jasmine had gone up to him and 
clapped him on the back. And then he looked up. Violet 
had thought: “ That’s a officer.” That was judging by 
his face and his hair of course. But when she studied 
him more carefully she realised that he was only a private. 
Until she stared again and noticed that he had bits of 
white tape on his shoulder straps. " He’s a cadet,” she 
thought, " going for a officer.” That’s what them white 
things meant. A chap she knew had pointed one out to 
her once. As Violet was thinking this. Jasmine said: 
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“ Timothy, this is Violet, that's living at Acrelands. You 
know, who I told you about." And Timothy had shaken 
her by the hand. " Afraid it's rather dirty,” he had 
said. “ I’ve been messing about with oil.” And while 
she was thinking, “ Fancy me shaking hands with a chap 
that's going for a officer,” she had heard Jasmine and 
Timothy making a plan to go harvesting together on the 
next day. " Maybe,” she had thought, " we’ll be in the 
same field.” 

And then Violet, whose mind was constantly occupied 
with love in all its branches, had thought: " That’ll be 
Jasmine’s boy.” But on looking again, she was not so 
sure. “ They seem more like brother and sister like,” 
she told herself. 

Violet frowned on her way to the attics. She had been 
in high spirits. But now—suddenly she felt depressed 
again. Jasmine had been quite right when she guessed 
that Violet had something on her mind, though it had 
nothing to do with her parents. It had to do with a man 
in the N.F.S. Violet thought about him as she was on her 
way to the attics. 

They had met in a pub last May. And they had danced 
together that evening. In the end he had to hurry off 
because there was a fire in the next street. All that week 
she had thought about him. He was a tall chap with 
black straight hair, brushed up from his forehead, and 
brown eyes and very big hands. He must have been quite 
old, thirty-five maybe. The next Wednesday he had 
come for her again. They had gone to the pictures and 
the following Wednesday they had taken a bus to St. 
James’s Park and stood on the bridge watching the ducks. 
And after that—it was a warm evening—they had lain 
on the grass for a long time. 

And every few days after that they went out together. 
And then suddenly—cool as a cucumber—he had told her 
that he had a wife and four kids evacuated to Leicester, 
and that he was going there for his holiday. 

And after that she had never seen him again. And she 
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did not even think about him much. She hadn’t thought 
about anything. Not until Mrs. Brewer had passed a 
remark two days ago at dinner. “ You seem to fancy 
them Piccalilli pickles, Vi,” she had said. Mrs. Brewer 
had meant nothing by it, no more than if she was to say, 
" Leave some of them Piccalilli pickles for us, Vi.” But 
it had made her think all the same. It had made her 
think quite a lot. She had remembered all at once how 
most women had a craving for an orange or a kipper, 
or maybe pickles . . . if . . . when . .. But Violet put the 
idea firmly to one side. “ I’m going to work on the 
land,” she thought, ” and that’ll make me feel better. 
Jasmine says it's only fresh air that I'm needing. Fresh 
air and exercise . . . She wondered if there was any 
chance of talking to the Eye-talians when you worked on 
the farm. 

While Annette was ironing her blouse, she was thinking 
in a desultory manner about Violet. She was thinking that 
they were no use these girls, no use at all. She had met 
their older sisters at the settlement where she had spent 
three or four hours of every week in a girls' club the year 
before war broke out. It seemed to her that they were 
still exactly the same. The war had made no difference. 
They were still idle, slovenly and rude, and all they had 
in their heads was boys. Boys, boys, and again boys. 
Boys and dancing. Dancing and boys. You tried to 
interest them in a bit of sewing or knitting, or in a book, 
but they would have none of it. . . . Miss Saxony, who 
was the trained social worker there, had said it was quite 
natural and that she was beginning to wonder if mixed 
clubs were better. But then Miss Saxony was a plain 
middle-aged spinster, who had devoted her life to good 
works. And they were always romantic. Annette had 
never liked Miss Saxony much. 

Suddenly she caught sight of her face in a small square 
looking-glass that hung between the two windows of the 
sewing-room. And as she looked, she shuddered. “ I'm 
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getting old," she thought. " There axe lines at my eyes, 
and by my mouth." But the next moment she realised 
with a smile of relief that it was only the light. How 
often had she heard lone saying that if she wanted to keep 
herself from getting vain she need only see herself in the 
yellow, mottled looking-glass in the sewing-room. No, of 
course, she wasn’t getting old, Annette thought. Women 
didn’t nowadays. There were so many things you could 
do about it. Besides—once she was married to Delaney 
she would soon look younger. Married women did some¬ 
how. She began to picture herself in America. A little 
column in the New York Times. She could see it as if it 
were already printed— ” Colonel de Courcey and his 
charming English wife . . . Mrs. de Courcey was 
wearing...” 

Annette switched off the electric iron and folded her 
blouse. In any case, she told herself, it was only her 
health. ' That wretched indigestion was affecting her 
heart. You had to be well to look pretty. If only the 
doctors weren't so casual. She had written to the " Let 
nature do it " place and they had told her that they would 
give her the next vacancy. . . . But of course she 
wouldn’t go if she got engaged to Delaney. . . . She 
walked up to the looking-glass and stared at herself. 
" That’s much better," she thought, after she had applied 
some lipstick. “ It was only the light from where I was 
standing. No one would take me for more than twenty- 
seven.” 

For a moment she stood gazing out of the window at 
Jasmine and George, who, followed by Candy, were 
walking away from the boathouse. They were talking 
hard. She wondered what they were saying to each other. 
George was rather a sweet little boy. She wished he 
would talk to her more. 

“ Jasmine?" George was saying. 

" Yes." 

" Do you know that chain in Annette’s bathroom? " 
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"Yes, of course. Why?” 

" Could you make it do it again? ” 

"What?” 

"You know—what you told me. Pull itself—like as 
if it was a ghost doing it. ” 

" I'm sure you couldn't. Anyhow you oughtn’t to,” 
said Jasmine. " It might be very difficult to put it right 
a second time. Were you thinking of trying ? ’' 

George hesitated. 

" I suppose you think it would be a good punishment 
for Annette,” said Jasmine, " for taking Candy for 
walks without the lead. ’' 

George giggled. 

' ‘ I should forget about it,'' Jasmine went on. ' ‘ Think 
of the bother for poor Uncle Charles.” 

" I'll have to think of something else then,” George 
told her. 

" Goodness,” said Jasmine, " it's hot. You ought to 
learn to row, George, then I wouldn’t have to do it all 
myself when we're in the boat together.” 

" I can row.” 

" Don’t be silly—you can’t. I'll teach you, if you 
like.” 

"When? To-morrow?” 

" Perhaps. Oh, no, I’m going harvesting with Tim 
Stanyon. Next day probably. Bet you it’s going to 
thunder and to-morrow it'll be raining.” 

‘ ‘ Miranda's afraid of thunder.'' 

" Where is Miranda, by the way ? ” 

" She said she was feeling sick.” 

" Does Nannie know?" 

" No. Nannie doesn’t know. Miranda won't tell her 
because she thinks Nannie will put her to bed. Cuckoo’s 
all right. She's with Granny.” 

Everyone in the house had been oppressed by the 
weather that morning. Although the sun shone from a 
deep blue sky, no one would have called it a fine summer’s 
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day. There was a dull haze over the countryside. It was 
the sort of day that, if you were wise, you watched your 
temper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hizling, never the best of friends (except 
when they found themselves at a fun fair, or were on an 
excursion together) had been having one of their 
arguments in the presence of Grandma, who was mean¬ 
while cleaning the kitchen. 

It was not really Mr. Hizling’s fault, Grandma often 
thought, that the two bickered so much. Arthur Hizling 
was a kind little man, a good tradesman. He was on 
bomb-damage work in London at present. He liked 
nothing better than a life of peace. He would have 
enjoyed his holiday very much had it not been for his 
wife nagging at him from morning to night. He would 
have enjoyed taking Rudolph out for long walks, or even 
to fish in a river that he had heard of where you could get 
to by bus. But Mrs. Hizling wouldn’t hear of it. She 
said that if they went for a walk she must go for a walk 
too, but that she couldn’t go for a walk because her feet 
hurt her. So she dragged them off to the pictures 
whenever there was a new programme, and otherwise 
they just sat in the kitchen quarrelling. Grandma often 
put in a word of friendly council, but Mrs. Hizling, 
although she respected Mrs. Bond, would not listen. 

Like Colonel and Mrs. Fumyval earlier in the day, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hizling were talking about their daughter. 
Truth to tell Violet was not Mr. Hizling's daughter at all, 
but as he had known her before he was married and 
accepted the situation, he had come to look upon her as 
his own. And for a long time he had shaken his head 
about the way Mrs. Hizling allowed her to behave. He 
felt that if his wife had kept a closer eye on her earlier on 
and made things pleasanter for her at home, she would 
not have wanted to go out all the time and be causing 
them the anxiety she was doing at the moment. All his 
wife had to do, so Mr. Hizling contended, was to put her 
foot down. And if she had done that in the beginning 
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there’d be no call for him to go fetching Vi out of the pub 
the way he had had to do the night before. She had been 
quite all right, but there it was, a girl oughtn't to be in a 
public house at all, talking and laughing and carrying on 
with any one who happened to come in, so long as he 
was in uniform. She was disgracing them in the village, 
where otherwise he felt he could have got on very well 
with the men over a pint of beer. Mr. Hizling was so 
much attracted by village life that he would have liked 
to settle in the country. It would have been good for 
Rudolph too. There would, he had often thought, be 
plenty of work for a bricklayer in the country too, and if 
they didn't give any trouble he knew Mrs. Fumyval 
would keep them till they found something of their own. 

Mr. Hizling eyed his wife, who was as usual looking 
very busy without achieving anything. He had to give 
himself courage to say what he was going to say. He had 
been afraid of her, after all, for fourteen years. It had 
become a habit, and whenever possible he gave in to her. 
But this was another matter. When human lives were at 
stake Mr. Hizling knew exactly where his duty lay. So 
he took a deep breath and said: “ If you can't keep 
Violet from staying out late at night I'll come and take a 
job here.” 

Mrs. Hizling’s face fell. Nothing—nothing in the world 
could present a blacker prospect to her than living for 
the rest of her life in the god-forsaken place she found 
herself now. She was willing to put up with it for a little 
longer, for the sake of Rudolph, who liked it, and because 
going back to London might mean living in a rest centre 
or in shelters, but once August was over Mrs. Hizling 
had made up her mind that come what might, she would 
take the first train to London. 

She could think of nothing to say, so she merely hissed. 
It was at this moment that Grandma could stand it no 
longer. Quarrelling always made her feel queer. So she 
seized a bundle of nappies and went outside to hang them 
out on the small green behind the kitchen garden. And 
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when she got there she found Miranda. Miranda, who 
had not felt very well since breakfast time, had wandered 
here partly thinking she would avoid Nannie and partly 
hoping to find the Brewer children playing about. She 
was fond of Denis and Cissy. They were like the small 
children at the village school, who definitely liked to be 
looked after and entirely unlike Cuckoo, who always ran 
away the minute Miranda showed any signs of exercising 
her maternal instincts. But Denis and Cissy had gone 
in the bus to Raversham with their mother. So when 
they did not appear Miranda had sat down on the grass 
rather aimlessly. She did not even feel like doing 
anything with George. She just felt like sitting still and 
wishing she could be sick. It was far better to be sick if 
you felt sick, as she knew by past experience. 

Grandma’s practised eye immediately noticed that 
there was something wrong. 

“ Where’s your hat, Miranda?” she asked. “ Don't 
you have to put on your hat when it’s hot like this?” 

Miranda nodded. She was past minding. Indeed she 
was delighted when Grandma suggested taking her up 
to the nursery to find Nannie. 

Nannie said that she had been eating too many goose¬ 
berries that had been rained on. It was most dangerous, 
she said, for children to eat wet gooseberries from the 
bushes. Didn’t Mrs. Bond agree? 

Grandma, who owing to her fruit and vegetable shop, 
had not considered gooseberries as growing on bushes for 
many long years, nodded wisely. 

" You’d best take her temperature,” she said. 

Miranda's temperature was not very high; in fact it 
was only gg. Still she had to go to bed. 

“ I’d put her on a light diet,” said Grandma. 

“ I’ll give her some bicarbonate of soda,” Nannie 
replied a little tartly, because although she valued 
Grandma as an ex-colleague of some standing, she did not 
particularly want a consultation. " That’s What we 
always give nowadays for an upset,” she added. 

K 
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" Sometimes it makes them sick and sometimes it doesn't. 
But either way it settles the stomach.” 

" Well I never,” said Grandma. “ Well, I must be 
getting back to me work. See you later, dearie,” she 
added, waving to Miranda. 

Miranda had finished her lunch, which consisted of 
barley water. Nannie had drawn the curtains ; her mother 
had come in and kissed her on the forehead. " It’s only 
the weather that makes you feel so hot, darling,” she had 
said, removing the blanket. “ You'll feel better when 
the rain comes.” And after that Miranda had fallen 
asleep in a sort of a way. She had turned from one side 
to another for a long time and finally she had her dream, 
the one she always had when something had not agreed 
with her inside. It was a perfectly horrid dream, so horrid 
that she hardly ever dared think about it when she was 
awake. It all began quite harmlessly. An old lady with 
the face of Aunt Fiona—only much older and uglier— 
dressed in a long black cloak with a hood, came in at the 
door (leaving it open behind her) and up to Miranda’s 
bed. She stood still and stared for a moment and then went 
out. This old lady was followed by at least ten other old 
ladies, each one uglier than the last and more frightening. 
They were all thin and had long sharp noses and chins 
and they were dressed in black cloaks and hoods, like 
the one who looked like Aunt Fiona. They did not say 
anything, just stared, and one or two of them shook their 
fists. But the dream usually had a happy ending. For 
as the last one filed past her bed Miranda's father, dressed 
in his uniform, came along and with a flip of the finger 
drove them all away. But this time she somehow knew 
that her father was at sea and could not come. Instead 
of him there was another, even more dreadful old woman. 
She was wearing a white cloak without a hood and from 
her straight black straggly hair hung long spiky icicles. 
Although no one told her, Miranda knew that this one 
was called Auntie Cyclone. Just as Auntie Cyclone was 
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advancing upon her however, she awakened with a 
scream. It might have been a distant rumble of thunder 
that woke her. For quite five minutes she lay in bed 
stretched out stiff and unable to move, although she was 
already beginning to hope that it was only a dream. And 
then she suddenly felt damp all over and she knew for 
certain it was a dream. Gradually she began to grow less 
stiff. She could move about again. And then she knew 
that she was going to be sick. So—being an orderly 
child, both in illness and in health—she thought she had 
better be sick in the bathroom, which she was. 

After that Miranda felt much better. She lay for a 
while thinking about her dream, almost calmly. It was 
silly to be so frightened, she thought. Especially of 
Auntie Cyclone. She had known perfectly well that it 
wasn’t a real woman when she heard the man on the 
wireless talk about her. “ An Auntie Cyclone is 
approaching from Norway,” he said, " and coming 
towards the British Isles.” She had wondered what it 
was, of course, although it hadn’t frightened her at all 
at the time. It was probably something about the 
weather. Once she had thought that Auntie Cyclone 
might be to do with the end of the world coming. She 
had wanted to ask her mother about it, but just as she 
was, going to begin, the telephone rang and her mother 
had to answer it. 

After Miranda had thought all this, she decided to have 
another sleep. But all at once she realised that she was 
going to be sick again, and ran off for the second time 
to the bathroom. She was only just back in bed when 
Nannie came to pull the curtains open and shut the 
window. There was a loud roll of thunder, but Miranda 
didn’t mind in the least. The rain was coming down very 
fast. 

“ I've been sick twice, Nannie!” she shouted. ‘ In 
the bathroom!” 

" That's a good girl,” said Nannie. 11 You’ll feel 
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better now. I’ll give you a hot-water bottle. It’s turned 
quite cool outside.” 

" Can I have my tea, Nannie?” said Miranda. 

Miranda had been given her tea and toast and was 
sitting up in bed against two fat pillows. She was doing 
a jig-saw puzzle of a market place. She had done it at 
least twenty times before because you couldn’t get new 
jig-saw puzzles when there was a war. She enjoyed it all 
the same. Until she remembered that her work could 
never be properly finished because Candy, on the last 
occasion when she was doing it, had chewed up two 
cabbages and a bundle of carrots from one of the stalls. 
And that spoiled it all for Miranda, who considered that 
the objects and people she loved, should be perfect in 
every detail. So she lay back a little wearily and decided 
that she would make up a story until her mother came in, 
which she was sure to do. 

And just as she was thinking this she heard lone's step 
on the landing. She had brought Miranda a Victorian 
posy made by herself and she had. put it into a blue china 
bowl. It had a yellow rosebud in the middle and tiny 
pom-pom dahlias round it and love-in-a-mist and larkspur 
round the edge. Miranda was delighted and they'talked 
about the posy for a long time and also about other 
things. But not a word about being sick. lone knew 
that Miranda, like herself, preferred to forget about an 
unpleasant experience as soon as it was over. For an 
instant it occurred to Miranda to tell her dream, but lone 
was just getting up to go downstairs, so she thought she 
would wait till another time. 

“ By the Way,” lone said, “ Jasmine wants to know 
if you would like her and Tim to come upstairs and she'll 
tell you the fairy tale she promised you. ” 

"Oh, Mummie!” said Miranda. "Please. Is Tim 
here too?” 

" Yes. He came on his motor bicycle to see Granny. 
Shall I tell them to Come up? ” 
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“ Oh, yes, do. And I think George wants to hear it, 
too.” 

“ All right,” said lone. “ I’ll tell them all. Good-bye, 
darling, meanwhile. And I’ll be up again before you go 
to sleep.” 

“ Don’t let Cuckoo come! ” Miranda called after her. 
“ She’ll only interrupt.” 

Jasmine sat down on the edge .of Miranda's bed. 
Timothy and George sat on George’s bed, with Candy, 
who rolled herself up between them. 

“ Shall I begin?” asked Jasmine. " You’ll have to 
help me, Tim. I haven’t thought it all out yet.” 

" I’ll try,” said Tim. “ Anyhow, you’d better begin 
or Cuckoo will be appearing.” 

“ Once upon a time,” Jasmine began, “ there was a 
princess called Appleblossom and she lived with her 
mother and father in the Western Isles.” 

“ Where are the Western Isles?” asked Miranda. 

“ Well, you remember when you went to stay with 
Aunt Fiona in Scotland, you could look right out over 
the sea? Well, it was quite a long way over the horizon 
there.” 

“ What’s the horizon? ” asked George. 

” Lord! ” said Jasmine. “ You tell them that, Tim.” 

“ You’re a lazy so-and-so, Jasmine. Why leave me to 
answer all the difficult questions? Let me think now. 
You know the line where the sea meets the sky ? ” 

“ I know,” said Miranda. 

George wrinkled up his nose. 

“ Ye-es,”hesaid. 

“ Well, just after that line, the sea begins to slope a 
bit and if you go down that slope for long enough it'll 
turn flat agaih, and there are the Western Isles.” 

* ‘ Why does it turn flat ?'' George wanted to know. 

” So as you can stand on it, of course,” Tim told him. 

" Anyhow,” Jasmine went on, “ the Western Isles 
are where the sun sets, so it’s always evening there. 
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Everything in the islands is gentle and quiet. The sea is 
calm, the people are all dressed in lovely sunset-coloured 
clothes; the King and Queen live in a beautiful pale pink 
castle made of alabaster. And that was where Princess 
Appleblossom was brought up. She was a pretty girl with 
long, soft, golden hair and blue eyes the colour of a 
summer sky. Her dresses were woven from evening 
clouds and she had a different colour every day. One day 
the palest gold, another a deep rose pink, and a misty 
lavender like the colour of the far-off hills. She always 
had a jewelled belt and a bracelet and a little crown all 
to match, and sometimes they were made of rubies and 
sometimes sapphires or pearls and diamonds mixed. She 
usually wore golden sandals and she danced as lightly 
as a breeze. She could sing most beautifully too, and 
play the harp. All the people of the Western Isles loved 
the Princess. She had a smile for everyone she met and 
was always ready to help any one in distress. 

“One day her father and mother told Appleblossom 
that they had arranged for her to visit the Wise Man who 
lived at the Cape of the Winds, so that he could tell her 
how to rule her country well when she became queen. 

“ So the Queen packed her clothes for her in caskets of 
mother-of-pearl and everyone came down to the beach 
to see her off. 

“Just before she went the King called her and said, 
' I want to warn you, my child, that there are many 
dangers that you may meet on your way, but if you 
follow my advice you will come through them safely in 
the end.’ And he asked her to promise him two things, 
the first that she would never miss any chance of doing 
a kindness to any one and the second that she would 
always finish a job that she set out to do. 

" The Princess said good-bye to her parents, and she 
went on board the lovely glass ship which was to take her 
to the Cape of the Winds.” 

“ But ships aren't made of glass, ” said George. 
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“ Oh, yes, they are,” said Miranda. “ Don't you 
remember the one in Granny’s treasure cupboard?” 

” Yes, it was just like that,” Jasmine said. 

George was unconvinced. “ Yes, but there might be a 
storm and a glass ship would break in the sea and sink,” 
he objected. 

" Oh, no, it wouldn't,” said Jasmine, “ because the 
seas round the Western Isles are always calm and never 
have any storms, and besides this was a magic ship and 
couldn’t sink. Then they sailed away and they sailed for 
a long time over the sea and all they saw were flying 
fishes and a few dolphins. 

“ Now, though they didn’t know it, a long way down 
under the sea there lived the Old King of the Mermen. 
He lived in a palace of green and blue coral. Coral is 
a sort of coloured rock that grows under the sea. It was 
a very wonderful palace with pearls and precious stones 
over the walls, and surrounded by a forest of coloured 
seaweed. The Sea King lived there with his daughter. 
Now, his daughter was a very nice-looking mermaid, with 
green eyes and a long shiny gold tail.” 

” I don’t think that sounds nice-looking at all,” Tim 
said. 

‘ * But under the sea, green eyes are a sign of beauty, 
and only the royal family have golden tails. This 
daughter was called Aquaria and was very grumpy. The 
Sea King gave her everything she wanted and never said 
no to anything.” 

George and Miranda nudged each other. " Could she 
go to bed as late as she liked?” George asked. 

" And eat as many sweets as she wanted?” said 
Miranda. 

" Yes, she could do all that,” said Jasmine, “ but the 
funny thing was she got crosser and crosser every day. 
She was always grumbling about something. One 
morning when she was driving out in her chariot drawn 
by sea serpents a careless turbot swam across her path. 
She was very angry and asked him what he thought he 
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was doing getting in the way of a princess. The poor 
turbot was so frightened that he could hardly speak, but 
when he recovered himself he stuttered, ‘ I’m s-s-s-so 
sorry, your Royal Highness, but I was in such a hurry to 
tell the King the news that I didn’t notice you were 
coming, your Royal Highness.’ Princess Aquaria said: 

‘ What news, you idiot? Don’t float there looking at me 
With your mouth wide open.’ ' I apologise, your Royal 
Highness,’ said the turbot, ' but I’ve just seen a g-glass 
ship!' ‘ Don’t be silly. There aren’t any glass ships,’ 
Aquaria told him. The turbot said, ‘ I'm sorry, your 
Royal Highness, but I did see a glass ship, with glass 
sails and glass mast and even a glass flag. It came sailing 
over the sea from the west.’ Then the Princess said: 

‘ Come with me, dolthead, and tell this tale to my father. 
But woe betide you if it’s not true.' 

“ So urging on her sea serpents to their fastest pace she 
galloped into her father’s throne room. Her father, who 
was talking to a whale, looked up and said, ' What’s the 
matter, my dear? You seem in rather a hurry.' The 
Princess said, * Father, there’s a glass ship sailing on the 
top of our sea, and I must have it. ’ The King said, ‘ But 
I expect it belongs to someone else, darling.' The Princess 
flapped her tail and said, ‘ I must have it.' So her father, 
who always gave her everything she asked for, said, 
‘ All right, darling. I’ll send Major Dogtooth for it.' 

" Major Dogtooth was the chief of the Sea King’s 
army. He was an enormous ugly merman with green 
and purple scales all over him and great spiky teeth 
sticking out over his lower lip. . . .” 

Jasmine stopped a moment to watch George, who was 
practising the most horrifying faces, trying to get his 
rather inadequate teeth over his lower lip. 

“ So Major Dogtooth,” she went on, " with a company 
of mermen, swam up through the green sea. As they 
came near the top and it began to get lighter (because 
under the sea it’s always dark) they heard the most 
beautiful music and the turbot said, * Yes, that must be 
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the ship,, because the princess who is on board often sings 
and plays her harp.' At this all the mermen looked rather 
interested and Major Dogtooth said, ‘ I'm fond of a bit 
of music myself.’ 

“ The next moment they reached the surface of the 
sea and the sailors in the ship saw all their heads come 
popping through the water. Great ugly greenish, brownish 
heads and scaly arms brandishing tridents.” 

“ What's tridents?” George asked. 

“ They're sort of big toasting forks that mermen have 
instead of swords.” 

“ Do they spike people with them? ” 

“ Yes, sometimes, but they’re mostly just to frighten 
their enemies with. ’' 

“ When the captain saw all these mermen popping up 
round his ship, he was rather worried and he called out 
to Major Dogtooth to ask what he wanted. Major 
Dogtooth shouted back, * We’ve come for your glass ship 
for the Sea King’s daughter. And if you won’t give it to 
us we’ll stick our tridents through it and break it.' So 
the captain was even more worried because there were 
far too many mermen for his sailors to fight, and anyway 
he was afraid that Princess Appleblossom would get hurt 
in the battle. So he said, ‘ If you take our ship what will 
happen to everybody who is on board?' ‘ Oh, that won't 
’matter,' said Major Dogtooth. ‘ We’ll just drop 'em in 
the sea.' At that moment the princess came out of her 
cabin. She was so beautiful that all the mermen’s mouths 
fell open with astonishment and they swallowed some 
flying fishes by mistake. Major Dogtooth tried to do a 
bow, but as this is rather difficult when you are swimming 
in the sea, he only got a lot of water up his nose. Then 
he said, ‘ But I hope that you, madam, will come back 
with me and teach my sisters to sing. At the moment 
"they can only make noises like seals barking.’ The 
princess said, ' Certainly not, if you're going to drop all 
my sailors in the sea 1' Then she had a good idea. ‘ On 
■the other hand,' she said, ‘ if you'll put the captain and 
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all the sailors safely on to a nice comfortable island I'll 
come down with you and teach your sisters to sing.’ 

“ So Major Dogtooth scratched his head with his trident 
and it was so scaly that it sounded like Mrs. Pettigrew 
raking out the fire. And he thought for a long time. 
Then he said, ' All right, I’ll do it. Only don't you tell 
Princess Aquaria that I let those sailors go or I'll be 
losing my job.’ 

“ So he told all the mermen to tie strands of seaweed 
on to the ship and tow it to a nice island nearby. When 
they got to the island the princess looked round and saw 
that there was plenty of fruit and water, also trees to 
build houses with, and she said it would do. She told the 
captain and the sailors to get off on to the island and said 
good-bye to them all. The captain was very upset, 
because he felt he hadn’t looked after her properly, and 
he was afraid that she would come to some harm under 
the sea. But the princess reminded him that her father 
had said that she would always be safe if she followed his 
advice. And she gave a letter to the captain, in case he 
ever managed to get home, to say that it wasn’t his fault. 
Then she waved good-bye to all the sailors and went 
back on the ship. 

“ Major Dogtooth gave Appleblossom a bracelet made 
of little pink shells and told her that it would make her 
able to breathe under the water. All the mermen then 
tied ropes of seaweed on to the glass ship and began to 
pull it down under the sea. The princess was frightened, 
but she pretended she wasn’t and talked politely to Major 
Dogtooth. As they went down under the water every¬ 
thing got greener and greener. At first it was just pale 
green and when she looked up she could still see the 
light of the sun above her, but then it got darker and 
darker. Big fishes loomed up suddenly beside them and 
looked at her with goggly eyes. She saw an enormous 
purple jellyfish with horrible long stingers trailing out 
behindhim.... 

“ Tim, now you go on . . said Jasmine suddenly. 
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" All right,” said Tim. " Well, Princess Apple- 
blossom noticed that all the mermen were becoming 
phosphorescent. ’ ’ 

“ They won’t know what phosphorescent means,” 
whispered Jasmine. 

” Yes, I do,” said Miranda. " It’s like Mummy’s 
clock that you can see in the dark.” 

“ That's right, Miranda,” said Tim. “ All the mermen 
and fishes who live down in the bottom of the sea are 
covered with stuff which shines at night. Well, it got 
darker and darker and all that Appleblossom could see 
was the ghostly shape of the mermen in front of her and 
sometimes a streak of light as an electric eel flashed past. 
Nasty slimy things swooshed across her. The mermen 
swerved to avoid an enormous octupus which stretched 
out its clutching tentacles to engulf the ship. ...” 

Tim’s voice had taken on an ominous tone and the 
children’s eyes were wide with horror. It did not matter 
that they had never heard of octopi or tentacles before, 
Jasmine thought, they were lost in a green and terrifying 
world. Suddenly she came to and murmured, ” Tim, 
you'll give them bad dreams.’' 

Tim nodded understanding^ and went on, " Then 
down below the princess began to see lights and she 
thought she could make out roads and houses and hills 
and woods. Down they went and now they were on a 
level with the hilltops and she could see trees and bunches 
of seaweed growing on them. A swarm of little green 
and blue fishes swam round them and she could hear 
them chirruping. ' What are those called?' she asked. 
‘ They're frushes,’ the merman told her. ' They nest in 
the seaweedery.’ ” 

“Thrushes, Dogtooth meant, I suppose?” said 
Miranda priggishly. 

“ No—frushes. They^nest in the seaweedery. . . .” 

No dne had noticed ^ Cuckoo coming in through the 
open door. It had been raining so hard that Jasmine 
was obliged to raise her voice to be heard. In fact, looking 
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out of the window George had noticed that the rain 
had changed to hail. 

But Cuckoo was not the sort of young woman who 
tolerated any one anywhere being unaware of her 
presence. So after pirouetting round on her toes for a 
while she used a method that never failed. She repeated 
the last word in a conversation that had caught her 
attention. 

“ Frushes, frushes, frushes, frushes!" she sang. 

“ It'll be no use going on any more, Jasmine," said 
Miranda, “ now that Cuckoo’s come.” 

“ Anyhow, I must be going home," Timothy said, 
getting up from the bed. 

" Please, please. Jasmine, go on,” said George. 
*' Even Candy’s listening." 

" No—I’ll tell you the next instalment another time.” 

*' Will you come too, Tim?" Miranda asked. 

" Will you come too, Tim?" Cuckoo repeated. 

" Oh, stop it. Cuckoo! ’’ Miranda said peevishly. " Go 
to Nannie. I’m sure it's your bedtime." 

” You’ll have to help me out with the rest of this 
story,” said Jasmine as they went downstairs. 

" All right," said Tim, “ we’ll invent it to-morrow 
when we’re harvesting. You’d like to come on the pillion, 
wouldn’t you? You don’t mind being shaken a bit?" 

" Not in the least. I'll get some early breakfast from 
Mrs. Pettigrew and be ready for you. How long more 
leave have you got? " 

“ Till the fifteenth. But if it’s V.J. day I’ll get an 
extra forty-eight." 

“ Can I come and see your motor bike?” asked 
George, who had followed them. 

" Of course," said Tim. “ I’ve put.it in the garage 
because I thought it might rain. > 

" It's hailing." > 

And so it was* When they crossed die yard the hail 
was pattering down on the hard, uneven stones. 


1 
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“Gosh!” cried George. “They're as big as golf- 
balls.” 

“ You've heard someone saying that,” Jasmine told 
him. 

“ I should have thought they were more like canaries’ 
eggs,” said Tim. 

George seemed to think this quite a joke. “ It’s a 
beautiful motor bike,” he said, touching it. “ That’s the 
throttle, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, that’s the throttle.” 

“ Have you ever flown in an aeroplane, Tim? ” 

* ‘ Once or twice. Have you ? ’' 

“ No, but I was underneath one once.” 

“ George!” said Jasmine. “ If you start telling that 
idiotic story about the Spitfire again, I’ll murder you.” 

“ What was that one? ” Tim asked. 

“ Oh, an absolutely silly story, how they all got buried 
under a Spitfire in Bethnal Green during a raid.” 

“ It was in Bethnal Ham,” said George. 

" I know exactly where it was and when and who you 
got it from.” 

“ Who?” 

" From Rudolph, and it didn’t even happen to him; 
it happened to another boy in another building.” 

But George was not listening. The hail had stopped 
as suddenly as it began and the sun had struggled out. 
again. He had darted away from them across the yard 
into the house. 

“ What’s he doing now? ” said Tim. 

" I expect he’s looking for Candy.” 

“ But Candy was with us a moment ago.” 

“ Yes, she was. He's afraid she’ll follow Annette and 
get out on the road again.” 

“ But why doesn't Anfiette put her on the lead if. she 
takes her for a walk ? ” 

“ That's what we all say. She's a fool that woman. 

. . . Poor George. It's time Henry came home and took 
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him about or taught him to ride or something. He 
wouldn't have time then to think out all those lies.” 

" That’s true,” said-Tim. " Although it doesn’t mean 
a thing really. I used to tell them myself like anything. 
It's quite the best way to do as you do and show that you 
see through them.” 

” I'm glad you agree with me,” said Jasmine. 
” There’s another thing that I want to ask you about. 
Something to do with a friend. ’' 

“ All right,” said Tim. " But I'm afraid I’ll have to 
go now. Mother fusses if I’m late.'' 

” Yes, I think you’d better,” said Jasmine. “ It’s 
quite dry now.” 

“ Don’t forget,” said Tim, ” to ask me about the 
other thing to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

/ 

It was after the conversation about lone with her 
husband in the stackyard that Mrs. Furnyval had made 
up her mind to see Jasmine's mother in London. One 
thought had led to another. Having faced the remote 
possibility that lone's marriage might go wrong, she had 
started thinking about the thousands of marriages every¬ 
where that might have been perfectly all right had it not 
been for the unnatural conditions brought about by a war. 
She remembered talking to Hamish Stanyon once in the 
very beginning of this one. ” The worst part of any war 
is the separation of husbands and wives,” he had said. 
" And now when evacuation is added to it all, and you 
get practically every family split up, there'll be no end 
to various troubles.’’ 

Something had reminded hereof this remark. And then 
her mind had turned to Hectorv her brother-in-law, and 
to Charlotte. There could not have been a happier couple 
anywhere. They had met when they were both very 
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young, had fallen in love and were married almost 
immediately. Both had good looks, intelligence and 
affectionate dispositions. And they had been utterly 
contented with each other. And then suddenly—as a 
direct result of the war—came this disaster. A marriage 
that had looked as if it would be permanent had gone 
completely wrong. Hector was expected almost any day 
from Burma now. She wondered where he was going. 
Supposing he did go home? Back to his house in 
Birmingham, where his wife was? Would Charlotte still 
refuse to see him? Clare knew that it was probable. She 
knew how difficult it is for a proud woman who has been 
certain of her husband's affections to forgive after she has 
discovered that he has failed her. And yet she was aware 
that in no other way could happiness return to either of 
them. So she had made up her mind to ask Charlotte 
to come and meet her in London. 

Mrs. Furnyval was thinking of all this as she sat in the 
train. She had a newspaper in her hands and was con¬ 
scientiously trying to take in what she read. After reading 
column after column on the subject of what atom bombs 
could do for the destruction or benefit of humanity, her 
eye caught the headline, “ Russia declares war on 
Japan.” It did not seem to matter. . . . War in Europe, 
she reflected, was over; war with Japan nearly so. But 
the chaos would go on, while hatred and greed lasted and 
until men and women everywhere began in their misery 
to see that only God could help. Here and there, she 
thought, there were signs of this, but not enough. Mean¬ 
while, all the broken marriages were, she felt, among 
the worst symptoms of the times. 

Perhaps it was because she had hurried over her break¬ 
fast that she felt tired. After folding her newspaper she 
gave it to a woman sitting opposite her and shut her eyes. 
The woman, who was in a cheerful mood because she was 
going with her daughter pn a shopping expedition, nudged 
the daughter and whispered, ” What a sweet face. She 
looks tired. Look, she’s gone to sleep.” 
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But Clare, although she was unconscious of her 
surroundings, was not asleep. It had come to her as so 
often before that whatever your difficulties were, you 
could always pray. You could pray for guidance. And 
using the same words that she would have used when she 
was a young girl, she prayed, " Oh, God, help me to say 
the right thing when I talk to Charlotte.” 

Mrs. Fumyval and her sister-in-law belonged to the 
same club. It was in an eighteenth century house, which 
fortunately had been almost undamaged by raids. They 
had often met at this club before on happier occasions, 
for lunch and a quiet chat afterwards, so that there was 
nothing strained about their meeting to begin with. 
Although Charlotte was a great deal younger than her 
sister-in-law they were alike in many ways. Both women 
had, for instance, the courteous manners that are supposed 
by each generation to belong only to a previous genera¬ 
tion. They also shared an interest in books and old 
furniture, and particularly in people. To Clare and 
Charlotte their fellow creatures had always been 
absorbingly interesting and whenever they met they found 
it easy to gossip for hours about friends and relations. 
There was never anything in the least malicious about 
their gossip. Rather did they try to find some means to 
help one or other of them. A flat had to be found for 
someone, or there was just the right hotel by the sea 
where someone else could go and recover after an illness. 
Or could they not bring about a meeting between common 
friends, who would be sure to enjoy each other? Hector 
and Charles used to laugh sometimes when they saw the 
two together, particularly when on occasion, they showed 
signs of tying to make a match. Charlotte, like Clare, 
bad always been gay and kind. And iso had Hector. 
Clare had often thought since they parted how they must 
have disliked hurting each other. lone had once said, 
*' I adore Aunt Charlotte and Uncle Hector. They’re 
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so human and so young.” Jasmine was supposed to be 
like her father. 

Mrs. Fumyval was delighted to see that Charlotte, 
although she seemed more serious than before, did not 
look much older. She was wearing, like almost every 
other woman in the club, the same black dress that she 
had worn since before the war, and a string of pearls. 

Before lunch, during, and just after lunch, they talked 
with ease. Clare told Charlotte about Jasmine and 
Charlotte asked for news of various relations. They 
discussed the political situation in England, the atomic 
bomb and the probable date of V.J. day. Not until they 
were having their coffee in the drawing-room did Mrs. 
Furnyval begin to think, “ Now I’m feeling like a 
specialist probably does when you come to consult him. 
Only after he has made some conversation about this or 
that can he come to the point of the visit. ... I suppose 
I'll have to start.” 

But Charlotte, looking nervous, created another diver¬ 
sion. “ I adore that Adam fireplace,” she said. “ Don’t 
you?” 

" Yes,” said Mrs. Fumyval, looking round the room 
in which they were almost alone. " What a lovely party 
you could give here.” 

There was a short, awkward silence, and then she said, 
” Jasmine tells me that Hector will soon be home.” 

Charlotte drank her coffee slowly. “ I suppose so,” 
she said apathetically. 

“ He hasn’t said where he's going yet when he does 
get back to England. ’’ 

“ Hasn't he?” said Charlotte. 

There was only one woman now in the room, sitting 
in a distant comer, writing a letter, and she also was 
showing signs of leaving. 

” You wouldn't mind if he came to Acrelands, would 
you, Clare?” 

“ Of course I’d love it. And if you like, Jasmine could 
stay on for a while longer instead of coming back to you.” 

L 
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The woman at the other end of the room was getting 
up. She gathered her belongings together, straightened 
the things on the writing-table. She went towards the 
door. 

“ It’s a marvellous club, this,” said Charlotte. 
” There’s so much space. You might almost be in a 
private house.” 

The woman went out of the room, closing the heavy 
mahogany door quietly behind her. When she had gone, 
Charlotte took out her handkerchief and began to cry, 
at first quietly and then by degrees, noisily, like a 
frightened child, her shoulders shaking. 

Clare was by her side. She sat on the arm of her chair 
and put her arm round Charlotte. 

" My dear,” she said, " I’m so sorry. You’ve had 
a dreadful time.” 

“ And the worst of it is,” said Charlotte, ” it can never 
come right. Never—never—never!” 

She looked up with red eyes. 

" Oh, but it can,” Clare told her solemnly. " It can 
come right. It's in your own hands.'' 

" What about that other woman, that Mrs. Ollerton?” 

” He's forgotten about her ages ago.” 

" How do you know? ” 

” I just do. Hector told me at the time that she m,eant 
nothing to him. That it was just because he was lonely.” 

” Lonely?” asked Charlotte. ” How could he be 
lonely when he had Jasmine and me? ” 

” But you weren’t with him. Don’t you see, Charlotte, 
dear, that all men are like little boys? You always used 
to understand that so well. You used to love Hector 
having his golf and his fishing, and you were such 
wonderful companions. Your marriage was ideally 
happy.” 

” That's just it,” said Charlotte. " That makes it all 
the more awful. Oh, Clare, why did he do it? ” 

“ I don't know, my dear. Who was it that wrote ‘ To 
know all is to forgive all ?' ” 
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Charlotte dried her eyes. “ It’s usually put down to 
George Eliot,” she said, ” although I believe it’s a trans¬ 
lation from the French: ‘ Tout savoir, c’est tout 
pardonner.' ” 

“ Poor old George Eliot,” said Mrs. Furnyval with a 
laugh. ” How she must have hated living an irregular 
life, with her solid Victorian principles. But there’s a lot 
of truth in the saying.” 

“ I could possibly forgive,” said Charlotte, shivering a 
little, ” but I'd be nervous all the time. And so it would 
be impossible to forget.' ’ 

Mrs. Furnyval moved back to her own chair. “ I've 
always wanted to ask you, Charlotte,” she said, ” and 
do forgive me if I'm intruding. Why did you take that 
job at the Food Office? Was it because of the money for 
Jasmine’s education? ” 

" Oh, dear me, no. .. . It wasn't that at all. Hector's 
firm have been awfully good. They practically made up 
his salary to what it was before, all the time he's been 
in the army. No, certainly it wasn’t the money. I've 
always given what I earned to the Red Cross anyhow.” 

‘ ‘ What was it then ? ’ ’ 

Charlotte thought deeply for a few seconds. “ I 
suppose it was patriotism, actually. I felt that I had so 
much time with Hector being away and Jasmine at school 
that I ought to do a whole-time job. You see, I was too 
young to do anything in the last war.” 

" Couldn’t you have done voluntary work? ” 

“ Well, I suppose I could. But then you see I didn't 
trust myself. I might always have been getting out of it 
for one reason or another and I knew that if I was paid 
I should have to stick to it. But,” she went on, “ I don’t 
see what that’s got to do with it. ” 

Mrs. Furnyval sat forward in her chair. ” I think it 
has,” she said. “ You see, it meant you weren't free to 
go to Hector when he wanted you. He needed you.” 

Charlotte looked startled. 

” I suppose there's something in that,” she said. ” He 
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used to be terribly disappointed when he sent me a 
telegram asking me to come and I just couldn’t make it.” 

“ Mind you,” said Mrs. Fumyval severely, “ I don’t 
think there’s any justification for what Hector did. But 
it’s perhaps helpful for you to look at it in that way, and 
in any case I don't think you need be afraid of anything 
now. Hamish Stanyon told me something that I must 
pass on to you. You know he’s in Germany with the 
British Control Commission?” 

“ Yes, I had heard that.” 

*' Well, it appears that Hamish saw this woman, out 
there. She was on someone else’s staff. She'd got herself 
a good deal talked about. ” 

Charlotte stirred uneasily in her chair. 

" In connection with Hector, you mean? ” 

“ Of course not. No one knows anything about that. 
Someone else altogether. This man had been divorced 
by his wife and was going to marry Mrs. Ollerton.” 

Charlotte stared. 

" Are you quite—quite sure of that, Clare?” she 
asked. 

“ Quite certain. Hamish is the sort of person who gets 
his facts right. So you see . . .” 

Charlotte did not say anything for a while. Then she 
powdered her nose and presently she lit a cigarette. 

” I'm not sure,” she said at last, “ but I’m beginning 
to feel as if my nightmare might be coming to an end. 
Do you mind if we don’t talk about it any more?” 

“ That's exactly what I feel,” said Mrs. Fumyval. 
“ In any case I shall have to be thinking about my train.” 

“ So soon?” 

” Yes—I left lone alone with the children. Nannie's 
in bed with lumbago.'' 

*' Oh, poor dear—can't Jasmine help? ” 

" She would have, of course. But she'd gone har¬ 
vesting with Timothy Stanyon before we knew anything 
about it. . . and there’s a good deal to be done in the 
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house when I’m away, so if you don’t mind I'll go for 
the 3.16." 

“ Let’s try and get a taxi for you,” said Charlotte. 
” It was sweet of you to come, Clare.” 

All that week Nannie had been bothered by her back. 
It had given her even more trouble than usual. Whenever 
she stooped or turned to one side or stretched out her arm 
to take something from a shelf (and how frequently do 
nannies have to make that sort of movement) there was 
a stab of pain just below the waistline that made her 
screw up her face for an instant in agony. She put it down 
to the weather. Thunder in the air always touched up her 
rheumatism, just as snow did or the first spring day. 
But then the thunder came and went and still she felt 
no better. Nannie thought that if she could do her 
exercises in the morning the way she used to, she would 
feel better. For many years, wherever she had found 
herself, she had done her daily dozen before getting the 
children up, and this had kept her supple and well. 
Nannie had the greatest faith in morning exercises and so 
had her sister Emily. In fact, when she had retired and 
gone to live in the flat in Earl’s Court Road with Emily, 
they had both done the " Up in the Morning ” exercises 
to the wireless. It was such a jolly thing to do. Nannie 
often thought of it. They would light the gas fire in winter 
and if it was not too cold open the window, just as they 
were told to do. They used to put two chairs in readiness 
because you often needed one, and then—on the dot— 
whenever the announcer said, “ Morning exercises for 
women,” they would be ready to start. Emily wore an 
old bathing gown left to her by her late employer. It was 
a blue and white affair in two pieces with frills on the 
knickers and sleeves and a little V-shaped fill-in at the 
neck, that you fastened with press buttons. At first Emily 
felt a little strange dressed up like that, as if she were 
going for a sea-bathe, but it was most suitable for the 
purpose and she soon got accustomed to it. Nannie 
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herself had to manage with a pair of woollen bloomers 
and a jumper, but it did quite all right and gave her the 
necessary freedom of movement. What fun it used to 
be! Emily and she went right through the exercises every 
morning, doing exactly as the woman said. “ Now put 
your hands on your hips and bend down—knees well 
apart—that's it! Lower—lower—now up—up—up. . . . 
Now, take your chairs. Put your hands on the back ...” 
Sometimes she broke into a merry little song. Emily 
and she used to look forward to " Up in the Morning 
Early ” and it did them a lot of good, too. They would 
have little competitions together as to who could do this 
or that exercise better. Nannie, owing to her stiff back, 
was not so good at the toe-touching ones (in fact her 
fingertips never got anywhere near her toes), but when it 
came to leg-bending and arm-stretching she was infinitely 
better than poor Emily, whose rheumatism was inclined 
to settle in the knees and in the shoulder joints. . . . And 
then after they had finished, feeling young and refreshed, 
they would sit down to breakfast, hungry as hunters. . . . 
That was before the war, of course, when a rasher more 
or less of bacon made no difference. Two or three cups of 
strong tea and plenty of toast and butter and marmalade 
and a good sit by the fire afterwards with the Daily 
Sketch, the pages of which they divided between them. 

When they had finished their housework it would be 
time to cook the midday meal, which they did week 
about. And after that was eaten and everything washed 
up and put away, Emily often had a rest on her bed, but 
Nannie would on fine afternoons take a bus to Kensington 
Gardens and enjoy herself for an hour or so at the Round 
Pond, where she watched the children sail their boats. 
Often when she saw an old nannie of her own age she 
would have a chat with her, and still more frequently she 
would make friends with a young mother. That gave her 
a chance to impart a little advice on diet and health and to 
talk to the children too. She knew several of them by 
name, and she watched the progress of the babies with 
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heartfelt interest. And then the war came. Soon there 
was scarcely a child or a nannie or a young mother to be 
seen in the whole of Kensington Gardens. 

Once a week—on Tuesdays normally—Emily and she 
went to the pictures, and every Sunday to church. Twice 
a year they went to Kew—in the early spring when the 
magnolias were out and also in October to see the autumn 
tints. Life was never dull. Quite often they had a friend 
to tea, and there were always so many letters to write 
and little presents to make. They were not rich, but 
people were always so kind to them that they seemed to 
have everything they wanted. Oh, it was a good life, 
and Emily was always writing, imploring Nannie to come 
back to it. 

After she returned to the Hillier’s, Nannie tried to keep 
up the exercises, without the wireless of course. Just the 
ones she could remember. But then it had become 
impossible because lone used the nursery bathroom and 
she took to getting up early so that she could get her room 
done before breakfast. . . . And naturally Nannie’s back 
had got worse. 

On the Thursday that Mrs. Furnyval went by train to 
London, Nannie woke up lying on her left side, which 
was unusual because she never slept on her left side, 
knowing that it was bad for the heart. And the annoying 
thing was that she could not get round to her right side. 
She could not, in fact, even turn on to her back. She had 
met this symptom before, so she was not unduly alarmed. 
It was only a sort of night stiffness, she thought. Once 
she had got herself on to her back and into a sitting 
position she would soon loosen up. Then she meant to get 
up and take a couple of aspirins and after that have a 
very hot bath before lone was about. That would make 
her fit to carry on with the day's work. It was just the 
first effort that was needed. ‘' One, two, three ... Go! ” 
she said to herself. But it was no use. “ One, two three 
. . . Go!” she said again, this time aloud, which made 
Cuckoo in her crib at the other end of the room, fidget 
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in her sleep. She managed to move half-way round this 
time, but the pain grew even worse. “ It’s started some¬ 
thing up in my leg, too, that,” Nannie thought. With a 
tremendous concentration of will-power she moved herself 
.back into her original position. ..." Now what’s to be 
done?” she wondered. 

It must have been quite ten minutes before Nannie 
made up her mind. But once she had, she knew exactly 
what to do. For many years she had had a maxim ready 
to suit every occasion and this time also she soon found 
one that was appropriate to the case. " What can’t be 
cured must be endured,” she told herself. Nevertheless, 
it was tiresome and extremely inconvenient. Still— 
action had to be taken, so she called out gently: 

" Cuckoo!” 

Cuckoo did not answer at once but gave a little grunt. 

" Cuckoo dear! ” said Nannie. 

" Yes, Nannie,” Cuckoo replied this time, sitting up 
in bed. 

" Nannie's not very well, dear. Will you do some¬ 
thing for me?” 

Cuckoo was beside her in an instant. “ Poor Nannie,” 
she said dolefully. “ Shall I tuck you up, Nannie?” 

" No, darling, don’t do anything, but listen to me. Go 
and tell Miranda . . . Oh, no, Miranda’s been sick, she's 
got to have her breakfast in bed ... Go and tell 
George...” 

“ Go and tell George,” Cuckoo repeated. 

" Go and tell George to tell Edith.” 

" Go and tell George to tell Edith.” 

" No—tell George to come to Nannie at once. Nannie's 
got a pain in her back. Can you remember that, Cuckoo? 
Put on your slippers and your dressing-gown.” 

Cuckoo did so. 

“ Now see if you've got that right,” said Nannie. 
“ Tell George ...” 

" Tell George,” said Cuckoo, who was only obtuse 
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when she wanted to be. " Go and tell George to come to 
Nannie at once. Nannie’s got a pain in her back." 

“ That’s a clever girl," said Nannie, suppressing a 
groan. 

George appeared in the room in what seemed like a 
second. He was accompanied by Miranda and Cuckoo. 

" Get back into bed, Miranda," said Nannie faint¬ 
heartedly, straining her head round to look at them. 

" Poor Nannie," said Miranda, ignoring this order. 
“ Have you got a pain in your back? Shall I ask Edith 
to heat an iron to iron it with? That's what Mrs. 
Pettigrew does. You've got to put brown paper in 
between.” 

“ No, thank you, dear,” said Nannie, touched. “ Go 
back to bed. That’s a good girl. And George, will you 
tell Edith to come and see me at once ?' ’ 

" Yes, Nannie," said George in a subdued voice. 

“ I think you’ll find her in the kitchen having a cup of 
tea,” said Nannie, but George was already out of the 
door. 

" Shall I call Mummy? ” asked Miranda. 

" No, we’ll tell her later. Will you get back to bed 
now, dear, to please Nannie.” 

"Let Miranda dress me!" cried Cuckoo, hopping 
about. 

“ Very well, then," said Nannie wearily. 

" And after that,” Miranda announced, " I’ll put a 
wet handkerchief on your forehead, Nannie. I'm quite 
all right. I’m not a bit sick any more.’' 

Nannie closed her eyes. Almost she was past caring. 
But Miranda and Cuckoo were still her charges, so she 
made one last effort. 

" Don't forget to make Cuckoo clean her teeth," she 
said. 

" No, Nannie. And I’ll brush her hair and do 
everything," said Miranda busily. " Come along. 
Cuckoo, to the bathroom.” 

" They'll be ready far too early for breakfast," 
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thought Nannie. “ But it doesn’t matter. They're good 
little souls, when all’s said and done, and Edith will help 
Mrs. Hillier. In any case I can’t move. Not yet, 
anyway. ..." 

The doctor, who came towards midday, said it was a 
touch of lumbago. But by this time Nannie was much 
better. She was lying propped up by pillows, organising 
not only Edith and the children, but lone as well. The 
children, she told her, would be as good as gold. They 
always were in an emergency. Even Cuckoo, who was 
in the habit of saying “ I won’t ” at least six times during 
the morning, was willing to do everything she was told at 
once. She was sent in charge of Miranda to play in the 
garden and George was given permission to seek out 
Rudolph. It was not long before Cuckoo was back with a 
few squashed gooseberries. Miranda, with an immense 
overcoming of all her most possessive instincts, put the 
little blue china bowl with lone’s Victorian posy on the 
mantelpiece, where Nannie could see it. 

George, after breakfast, had begged his grandfather to 
let him take out six bound volumes of Punch, and he had 
carried them upstairs for Nannie, step by step. George 
felt sure they would please her, as they were his favourite 
literature if he ever had the misfortune to spend a day 
in bed. He was quite right in thinking this, because he 
had picked the books at random and they belonged to the 
nineteen hundreds and Nannie found great pleasure in 
refreshing her mind about these carefree times. 

lone was told to fill a hot water bottle. 

“ Use the electric kettle,” Nannie said, " the bath 
water isn’t hot enough. And put it in the small of my 
back. You must repeat this every two hours. And when 
you have done that, there are one or two of the children's 
things to wash out, and hang them outside in the sun 
to dry. You can iron them to-morrow, because I don’t 
suppose I’ll be up yet then.'' 

When Doctor Bennett came she told him her plans. 
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She thanked him for telling her that it was lumbago, but 
she knew this already, having had it once before. Luckily 
it was when she was on holiday that time, so that it did 
not inconvenience any one. 

She said, before he had time to suggest it, that it was 
no use offering her electric treatment at the Raversham 
Hospital, because she had tried that in London and it did 
no good. All she needed was a day or two in bed, keeping 
very warm, and she would be fit for her duties by mid¬ 
day on Sunday. The doctor could if he liked prescribe 
something that had salicylite in it. She thought that would 
probably help. Doctor Bennett said he would have 
something ready for her if lone could call for it at the 
surgery later on in the day. And then, as it was summer 
and he was not quite so busy as he had been for most of 
the war, he drew up a chair and sat down for a few 
minutes’ chat. Nannie and he had known each other for 
more than thirty years and they shared among other 
tastes a strong affection for the Furnyval family. But 
on this occasion Doctor Bennett did not want to talk 
about the Fumyvals. He wanted to talk about Nannie 
herself. 

“ Isn’t it about time you retired, Nannie?” he asked. 
" I know you did once before, but what about doing it a 
second time? Your health won’t stand up to it much 
longer, you know.” 

" I should certainly like to get back to my sister,” said 
Nannie, ignoring the question of her health. ” She’s 
finding it very difficult to manage alone. We have a good- 
sized flat. ...” And then looking at the old man with 
a professional eye, “ And what about you, sir? Are you 
not going to retire ? ’ ’ 

“ I'm only waiting,” said Doctor Bennett, “ till they 
release some of these young fellow-me-lads from the 
Army. It's time,” he added solemnly, " that old people 
like you and me had a rest. We'll only kill ourselves 
otherwise.” 

And after that they had a cosy gossip about county 
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history, past and present, and about the Fumyvals in 
particular. Doctor Bennett said how much he admired 
them for carrying on after Andrew was killed. “ It must 
be nearly a yeax ago," he said. Nannie nodded and 
blinked her eyes, because of all the children she had 
looked after during her long years of service, Andy had 
been her favourite child. She remembered that Doctor 
Bennett had lost a grandson in the war, but she thought it 
better not to mention him. 

" Well, stay in bed till Sunday,” said Doctor Bennett, 
“ and send lone along for that medicine." 

It seemed to lone as if everyone in the house was trying 
to make things easy for her. Edith said that she would 
hurry along with her own work and then get on with a 
bit of mending. She also said that Grandma had 
suggested doing Nannie’s nurseries for her and that 
Nannie had given her consent. In fact Grandma had 
them finished by the time the doctor came. Nannie had 
looked on with pleasure. “ That's the way to clean a 
room,” she said. " None of your flicking round with a 
duster, a lick here and a promise there." 

Annette, on discovering the position at breakfast, had 
also offered her help. lone had only to dall her if she 
needed anything. “ But don't ask me to keep an eye 
on the children," she said. “ They won't do anything 
I say.” 

Even Mrs. Hizling and Mrs. Brewer, although they did 
not offer their assistance, were interested to know that 
the illness of one person could cause such a commotion 
in the house and they made up their minds to give no 
trouble. Actually Nannie’s absence did them a good 
turn, because they did not now have to restrain Denis 
and Cissie from going into the garden. Every morning 
since they had come to Acrelands, the Brewer children 
had begged to be allowed to go and play with the Hillier 
children, but it was soon perfectly clear to Mrs. Hizling 
and Mrs. Brewer that Nannie was going to keep herself 
and the children to herself, if she could possibly manage 
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it. " It isn't Mrs. Hillier,” they sometimes said. “ She 
don't mind. She plays with them herself. It's that old 
nurse!" So that it was only by stealth and when Nannie 
was busy in the house that the two families met. Now, 
however, there was no danger. Nannie was safely tucked 
into bed. Grandma, who might otherwise have had 
something to say, was busy cleaning the nurseries. 

“ The coast is clear," said Mrs. Brewer. " What 
d'you say if I was to take the kids into the garden now 
and leave them?" 

Mrs. Hizling thought it an excellent plan and Cissie 
and Denis jostled each other in their eagerness to get to 
Miranda. They were not particularly fond of Cuckoo, 
who like themselves was inclined to grab anything worth 
having before any one else could get a look in. George, 
they knew, was already off somewhere with Rudolph. 

So with a child on either side of her Mrs. Brewer made 
her way to the washing-green, and from there it was but 
a step to the old apple tree where she knew Miranda and 
Cuckoo would be playing on the grass. No danger of 
Nannie’s eyes peering at her out of the nursery bathroom. 
On looking up, Mrs. Brewer noticed that lone was 
standing at the basin rinsing out some things. She waved 
to Mrs. Brewer. 

Edith, flicking a duster out of another window, smiled 
down approvingly. She did not at all hold with the class 
distinctions that Nannie went in for. That was all very 
well for the older people, she thought, but in her opinion 
a child was a child and it oughtn't to make any difference 
what sort of a child. That was one thing she liked about 
Colorado. As far as she could make out from what 
Corporal Schumacher had told her, every one was the 
same there. It didn’t matter whether you had much 
money or little money, a big house or a little house . . . 
As a matter of fact the whole United States was like that, 
so he told her, and supposing she and Mrs. Hillier both 
lived there, Edith might find that they both belonged to 
the same country club, playing tennis together maybe. 
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. . . And if Colonel Fumyval and Corporal Schumacher 
lived in the same town, as likely as not they would have 
a game of golf together on a Saturday afternoon. And 
certainly he would not say ‘ sir ’ to Colonel Fumyval. 
No one said ' sir ’ in the States, except in the songs . . . 
No Sir! They would call each other Charles and Frank, 
or otherwise just Mister Fumyval and Mister Schumacher. 
In England, so Frank had said, the people did not under¬ 
stand democracy. . . . They only understood that in 
America. . . . 

So that Edith when she saw the young Brewers playing 
with the young Hilliers, was delighted to outwit Nannie. 
... Do them all a power of good, she thought. . . . And 
even if Cissie had got impetigo, as Nannie said she had, 
Miranda and Cuckoo would probably not catch it. 
Anyhow, she’d give their faces an extra wash at dinner- 
time if she remembered. Edith, after watching Miranda 
welcoming the Brewers, turned round to her work and fell 
to thinking of children in general and of her own children 
in particular, should she have the good fortune to become 
Mrs. Frank Schumacher and go to live in Colorado. She 
took out of the pocket of her apron Frank’s latest letter, 
in which he said she was to expect him for certain on 
Sunday. He'd be driving Colonel de Courcey down and 
he'd be around while they were all having lunch. There 
was one sentence in this letter that Edith had read over 
and over again. It was the one in which the corporal 
told her how he had sent Edith’s picture to his mother and 
that his mother had said (Frank had written the very 
words) ” We think that Edith is a lovely girl." 

Now Edith well knew that in America lovely does not 
mean lovely as it does with us, just as their homely is not 
the same as our homely. Lovely did not mean beautiful 
and glamorous like a film star, for instance (if any one 
had called Edith beautiful or glamorous she would have 
distrusted him), but it did mean something, possibly 
something even better. And to be called lovely in any 
sense of die word by old Mrs. Schumacher, of Colorado, 
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was, Edith felt, a step in the right direction. She would 
certainly be around too during lunch-time on Sunday, 
though it was a little difficult to see how, because, of 
course, she would have the waiting to do. Still, maybe 
Mrs. Pettigrew would invite him into the kitchen for his 
dinner. She had been known to do that before. So Edith 
made up her mind to be particularly obliging to Mrs. 
Pettigrew in the intervening days. 

There were certain institutions, however, in England 
that Frank approved of. He had studied them carefully. 
The hunt, for instance. Edith had interrupted him when 
he said that, to ask if he meant the real hunt with fox¬ 
hounds or shooting with a gun, which they called hunting 
in America, but Frank had said that he was referring on 
this occasion to the real hunt. He liked the way every one 
came to the meet and the boys followed on bicycles and 
on foot. . . . Edith had said with a glow of pride that 
he should have seen it before the war. As to hunting 
wit^i a gun in the true American sense, words had failed 
Frank at first. . . . Now, in the States, he had said, any 
one could go out with a gun and shoot anything they 
liked. Nothing was preserved for the rich. So that it 
made him very angry at first to find that Edith’s father, 
the gamekeeper, often lay in wait at night to see if he 
could catch out some G.I. poaching. Frank himself did 
not go in for poaching. He preferred to watch the birds. 
But at the same time he could not see, not for the life of 
him, why a guy when he saw a pheasant (as often as not 
on his own airfield) couldn't shoot it and eat it. Edith’s 
father, however, had explained to him how the system 
worked in this country and eventually he had half 
understood. In any case, Frank and the keeper had a 
great deal in common. Frank liked sticking his feet 
under the table in his cottage and felt thoroughly at home 
there. Moreover, the two men discovered during long 
conversations that furred and feathered creatures, though 
they may live on different continents, often have similar 
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habits and peculiarities. " Same as with humans,” 
Edith’s father often said. 

All the same, Frank thought that the people in England 
were not democratic. 

Back in the kitchen the two women were delighted to 
find the whole morning stretching in front of them, with 
not a single thing to do. Mr. Hizling had gone back to 
London. Violet was on the farm. Grandma, who 
otherwise would have thought it necessary to urge them 
to do some work, was downstairs. So all they had to do 
was to make themselves some fresh tea and to settle 
themselves down with the Daily Mirror. 

“ Russia's declared war on the Japs,” said Mrs. 
Brewer. 

" I expect they'll be throwing some more atom bombs 
at them," said Mrs. Hizling. “ Well, good luck to them, 
the dirty swine!” 

" It's a shame though,” said Mrs. Brewer, who had 
heard a lady in the bus tell another lady that the very 
ground in that place Hiroshima had turned green as 
spinach and that it would be poisoned for years and years. 

" It'll be V.J. day any time now,” said Mrs. Hizling. 
” What would you give to be in London on V.J. day?” 

Suddenly both women put the paper to one side. Mrs. 
Brewer planted her elbows on the kitchen table and stared 
into space. Mrs. Hizling lit a cigarette. And almost at 
the same time both of them said: “ What if we was to 
go back?” 

Mrs. Hizling got wildly excited after this. She bustled 
about, picking things up and putting them down again. 
Almost as if she had started packing already. She was 
so hilarious that she almost succeeded in damping Mrs. 
Brewer, who remembered that her husband had written 
from Palestine only that week, " If you've got a good, 
home in the country, stay there. It’ll be better for the 
kids and you don’t know where you might have to be in 
London.” But when she began to consider V.J. day and 
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the floodlighting and one thing and another (all of which 
she had missed on V.E. day) and about the boredom of 
the country once the days began to get shorter, and the 
frozen faces of the country housewives who would have 
liked to stare them out of the village, she thought that no 
matter how she lived or where, London was London and 
home to her. And Fred would have to understand. She’d 
explain it all to him in a letter. It was a pity about Denis 
and Cissie, who were beginning to get rosy cheeks like the 
village children, but it couldn’t be helped. She’d, give 
them a tonic instead. .. . 

“ We’d best say nothing about it at all,” said Mrs. 
Hizling. “ She’d only try and keep us here.’’ 

Mrs. Brewer agreed. It was true, she thought, Mrs. 
Fumyval would certainly try to keep them at Acrelands. 
She seemed to think that all kids ought to live in the 
country. 

It only remained to, decide the day and the time and the 
method of going. 

The first thing Miranda did was to take off Cissie's 
nappies. 

“ You're far too big,” she said, “ to wear these. Look 
—we’ll put them under a gooseberry bush.” 

“ That’s right,” said Denis, who was five years old 
and had moments of being extremely sensible. 

And after that they could all settle down to enjoying 
themselves. Organised by Miranda, they began to play a 
series of games, in which make-believe had a large part. 
At first Denis and Cissie could not see it at all. There 
seemed no reason, for instance, why they should accept, 
when they were playing mummies and children, that a 
few rose-petals scattered on the grass made a bed for each 
of them, or why, when Mummy (Miranda) stuck a flower 
in her hair, it made her all ready and dressed up to go out 
to a party. Obviously Miranda was still Miranda and not 
a red Mummy at all. The very idea that she thought she 
was made Denis and Cissie titter and nudge each lother. 
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Miranda was beginning to get a little desperate. She had 
never yet come across children who, after you had 
explained it to them, did noUjpiderstand that sort of 
game. Cuckoo could have helped, but Cuckoo disliked 
Denis and Cissie almost as much as they disliked her, 
and she had decided to devote her morning entirely to 
Cousin Lucy, the tortoise. Cousin Lucy, however, was 
nowhere to be found. After hunting for her in all the 
usual places, Cuckoo had reluctantly come to the con¬ 
clusion that she had gone off on one of her long walks 
to visit her children. George—bored with spending 
summer days looking for a tortoise—had told his sister 
that Cousin Lucy had twelve children but that they were 
baby tortoises still. If took a tortoise, he said, a hundred 
years to grow into the size of one like Cousin Lucy. These 
babies, he said, lived in a secret place and must on no 
account be disturbed, like puppies before their eyes are 
open. So that if Cousin Lucy were ever really lost, 
Cuckoo would know that she had gone to visit them and 
that she must not try and find her. Cuckoo had believed 
George in spite of the fact that Miranda told her it was 
only one of his tarradiddles. 

On this morning, however, Miranda was grateful for 
George’s tarradiddle because it meant that Cuckoo, tired 
of hunting for Cousin Lucy, was willing to turn her 
attention to a pretence game with the rest of them. And 
no one understood that sort of game better than Cuckoo 
did.- She flung herself down on the rose-petal bed and 
demanded a hot water bottle, which Miranda soon 
produced in the shape of a large fir cone. She demanded 
that Denis should turn his coat inside out and appear as 
the doctor at her bedside, with a twig to be used as a 
thermometer. She insisted that Cissie should occupy the 
other bed. . . . And suddenly Denis understood what it 
was all about. Even Cissie was willing to co-operate. 
They had a glorious time and Miranda felt that she had 
not enjoyed herself so much during the whole of the 
holidays. Edith came along and brought them all their 
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cups of milk at eleven o’clock and later Colonel Fumyval 
passed by and asked where George was. 

“ He’s in the stackyard with Rudolph," said Miranda. 

Colonel Fumyval, muttering that he hoped they were 
not interfering with the circular saw, quickened his pace 
as he walked down the back avenue to the home farm. 

But the two boys were playing in a perfectly well- 
behaved manner. They had built themselves a sort of log 
hut. George, however, assured his grandfather that they 
would put the wood back again exactly as they had found 
it. He did not tell him how he had with difficulty 
restrained Rudolph from touching the circular saw, by 
assuring him that he had once known a man who had cut 
off his whole hand and half a foot with one. 

" Would you two boys like to come in the car with me 
to Three Comer Field?" asked Colonel Fumyval. 

George, who was inclined to get car-sick, and was 
moreover absorbed in his building, said that he would 
like to go if Rudolph would come too. There was no 
doubt at all in Rudolph's mind, as he was always ready 
to change one form of occupation for another, provided 
there was some excitement and novelty attached to it. 
He had not often in his life been driven in a private car. 

“ I’d better tell Mummy, hadn’t I, Grandfather?" 
said George. 

" Yes—don’t be long though. And perhaps Rudolph 
ought to tell his mother too." Rudolph, however, 
indicated that his mother didn't care where he was 
provided he did not show his face before dinner-time, and 
so in a short time they were ready to go. 

Colonel Fumyval left his car by the side of the road 
and, followed by the two boys (scuffling and talking 
rubbish in the way any two boys between the ages of six 
and twelve do), he made his way across Three Comer 
Field. The work was going on well, he saw at a glance. 
To begin with he did not see any sign of any one at all. 
But he was not surprised at this, for harvesters have a 
way of making themselves one with the landscape. The 
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combine was going round, cutting methodically, its sails 
moving sedately. The first person he saw was Violet. She 
was not actually doing anything. She was standing with 
her hands in the pockets of her overall watching an 
Italian prisoner who was working with her and who 
seemed to know how to set about things. “ The fat lazy 
lump,” thought Colonel Fumyval, advancing towards 
them. “ She doesn’t mean to earn her wages.” But the 
moment Violet set eyes on him she seized a sheaf in each 
arm and bent to her task. 

“ A little more upright,” Colonel Fumyval told her 
curtly, “ or else they’ll fall down when the wind comes 
up. . . . That’s all right,” he said to the Italian before 
he went on. 

A little further up the field he came upon Timothy and 
Jasmine who were so intent upon their work that they 
did not notice his presence until he had watched 
them for a few minutes. And they would not have noticed 
him even then unless George had screamed, “ Hallo, 
Jasmine!” 

“ How’s Jasmine standing up to it, Tim? ’’ 

“ Oh, very well, sir, very well indeed. I bet she’s 
worked harder than that London girl. ’ ’ 

" Oh—that one,” said Colonel Fumyval. “ They're 
no use, any of that sort. No use at all. ” 

“ Isn’t Violet working hard?” asked Jasmine 
anxiously. 

Colonel Fumyval grunted. 

“ The only thing that bothers Jasmine,” said Tim, 
** are the thistles. She'd forgotten how bad they were. 
I’ve promised to lend her a pair of thick stockings if we 
come again to-morrow.” 

“Jasmine!” George shouted. “Did you know 
Nannie was ill?” 

“ No,” said Jasmine, " what’s wrong?” 

“ Plumbago.” 

“Goodness! lumbago? Who’s looking after her?” 
Jasmine asked, turning to Colonel Fumyval. 
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” Oh, lone is. They are getting on quite all right. 
Nannie will be up and about in a day or two.' ’ 

“ We’re just going to have our lunch," said Tim. 

Colonel Fumyval looked at his watch. “ By Jove, it’s 
nearly one o’clock," he said. " Come along, boys." 

Timothy and Jasmine sat down by a hedge and began 
to eat their sandwiches. 

“ I’m never very hungry when I’m harvesting,” said 
Tim. " Or even when I’m fishing all day. It's about the 
only time when I’m not hungry." 

“ I am," Jasmine said. " I’ve been looking forward 
to this for hours. You can give me anything you don’t 
want." 

They munched for a while without talking. Then Tim 
asked, " What were you going to say to me last night. 
Jasmine? About a friend. Tell me now while we have 
a chance.” 

" Well, you see,” said Jasmine, " it’s about a girl— 
a woman actually, whose husband is in the—well, 
anyhow, abroad." 

“ Yes?” 

" And the thing is, they’re very fond of each other, 
or they were, and now he hardly ever writes . . . and 
she's getting sick of it. ” 

“ Naturally,” said Tim. “ Have they got any 
children?" 

" Yes . . . three. . . . Well, I might as well tell you— 
it’s lone. And I’m so afraid that she’s going to be so 
sick of it that she’ll do something silly." 

" I don’t suppose she would really,” said Tim. " She 
and Henry are very fond of each other. I know them 
both very well." 

“ Still, he ought to write, oughtn’t he? She hasn’t 
heard from him for about six w^eks. The point is . . . 
Could I . . . Could we do anything about it, do you 
think?" 

Tim gave the matter his attention. " We might send 
him a cable, ’ ’ he suggested. 
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“ That’s an idea! . . . From two well-wishers! And 
then be thoroughly rude. What shall we put ?'' 

“ I’ll write it down,” said Timothy, producing a note¬ 
book and a stump of pencil from his pocket. ... “ You 
know the address ? ’' 

“ I know the name of the ship and it's always care of 
G.P.O. London, isn't it, for the Navy?” 

” Yes—we can fill that in later. How about ‘ Don't 
be a damn’ fool. Stop. Write to your wife immediately. 
Stop. Two well-wishers.' ” 

" That’s pretty good,” said Jasmine, “ but it'll cost 
an awful lot. Can’t we cut it down a bit ? ” 

" Well, you could just put ‘ well-wisher,’ of course.” 

" And you could say ‘ Write wife immediately.’ ” 

” I think we must leave the ‘ damn’ ’ and the ‘ stops ' 
in, don’t you?” said Tim. 

" I certainly do.” 

” I'll share it with you if you like. After all, they’re 
my friends too.” 

“ That's very kind of you. How shall we send it? ” 

" I’ll telephone it from home and pay Daddy back.” 

*' Thanks awfully, Tim.” 

” I’ll tell you how I get on to-morrow,” said Timothy. 
** It’s sure to bring a letter. We’d better send it full 
rate, hadn't we?” 

" I think we might knock off now,” said Tim at five 
o’clock. 

Jasmine heaved a sigh of relief. For the last two hours, 
she had woqdered if she could hold out. Once during the 
morning the combine had broken down, which gave her 
a chance to rest, but there had been no respite at all 
during the afternoon. 

" What I always think so depressing,” she said, 
“ about harvesting, is that you never see any difference. 
After all, this is quite a small field, and we’ve not finished 
it yet.” 

“ You never do,” Tim replied. *' You're quite right 
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about that feeling of neverendingness. Sometimes I begin 
to think of all the other fields that have got to be harvested 
and then I feel that it’s quite hopeless and that they’ll 
never get it in. Are your fingers very sore, Jasmine?” 

“ A bit.” 

“ It’s the thistles.” Tim took a penknife out of his 
pocket and opened it. “ Now, if you’ll lick them first, 
I’ll scrape over them.” 

” Does that help?” asked Jasmine, after she had 
licked hard for a few moments. 

" Yes, someone told me that,” said Tim, passing his 
knife over Jasmine's fingers. ... “ Shall we sit down 
by that hedge and get cool? ” 

"Yes, let's.” 

“ How's Violet getting home, by the way?” Tim 
asked. 

” Flint is taking a whole lot of them back in his car.” 

“ But, heavens, Tim, isn’t that Violet over there, 
running after one of the Italians? . . . Look, by those 
trees.” 

" It is,” said Tim, shading his eyes against the sun. 
” But she won’t catch him up. He’s obviously trying to 
get away from her. . .. Well, we can’t do anything about 
it, can we?” 

“ Not a thing.” 

Tim was watching a covey of partridges as they settled 
down for their evening feed on the new stubble in a far 
comer of the field. Then he looked towards the spinney. 

" The old fox must be on the move,” he said. ” Do 
you hear the two hen-pheasants talking to each other?” 

“ Yes,” said Jasmine, " but I shouldn't have known 
what kind of pheasants. ... I suppose we'd better go 
home.” 

But they sat on for a while longer, staring at a flock 
of starlings, that made patterns in the sky and then rested 
on the top of an old elm, ready to take flight again. 



CHAPTER NINE 


At Nannie’s suggestion lone and she changed beds that 
night. It was not, Nannie said, that she thought she was 
really ill, or anything, or wanted to be alone. It was just 
if any of the children wanted her, in which case she would 
find it difficult to jump out of bed quickly and-attend to 
them. So Nannie put on her Jaeger dressing-gown 
(according to her the hallmark of a good children’s nurse) 
and hobbled down the passage to lone’s room, while 
lone brought her things along to the night nursery. The 
children naturally were overjoyed, although Miranda 
felt a little like crying every time she thought of Nannie’s 
back. It was more than made up for, however, by the 
prospect of having her mother in the next room. Nothing, 
she had decided long ago, made you feel safer than 
having your mother near at night, unless it was knowing 
that your father was in the house. It did not matter to 
Miranda how far away from her he was so long as they 
were under the same roof. He’d be quite certain to hear 
a burglar or even a ghost if there happened to be one 
about. Still, the thought that her mother would be all 
night in the next room with Cuckoo was a most 
comfortable thought to go to sleep on. In spite of that 
Miranda had her dream and lone was wakened at two 
o'clock in the morning by a loud whimper coming from 
the room next door. lone's reactions being as quick as 
everything else about her, it took her no time to realise 
that this whimper came from Miranda and not from 
George, who had fortunately heard nothing. George did 
not even move when she switched on the light. 

" What's wrong, precious?" asked lone. But Miranda 
was still rigid with fear. She lay with eyes wide open 
staring at the ceiling, not even noticing her mother. 

“ Would you like to come into my bed?" 

After a while Miranda nodded. So lone picked her up 
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and carried her to her own bed. “ My goodness," she 
said, " what a heavy lump you are.” She dumped her 
down in the bed and got in beside her. " Was it a bad 
dream, darling?" she asked. “ Tell me about it." 

" It was about Auntie Cyclone," said Miranda, but 
after that she refused to say any more. With her mother’s 
arm round her and the warmth of her mother’s body 
against her, she felt sufficiently relaxed to put everything 
about the ugly old women out of her mind. To talk about 
them might make them real again, so she pretended to be 
asleep. And presently she really did go to sleep and so 
did lone. 

Next morning Nannie was much better. She would 
not need any attention at all, she said, not even the hot 
water bottle. Would lone please put her medicine beside 
her and then she would be all right. As for food, she 
could eat anything that was going to-day, and would 
Miranda please tell Edith to bring her up a cup of tea 
at about eleven o’clock. 

Jasmine offered to stay at home and help with the 
children, but lone said that she would manage beauti¬ 
fully. The only thing was the afternoon . . . she had 
promised her mother to drive her to a village in the other 
end of the county, where she was going to address a 
Mothers’ Union meeting, and if Jasmine could possibly 
come back about two o’clock and take on the children 
that would be marvellous. Jasmine said that she thought 
no doubt Timothy would run her home on his motor 
bicycle and go back himself later. So everything was 
arranged to everyone's satisfaction. 

" How fast are you driving, Tim?" yelled Jasmine, 
clasping him firmly round the waist. 

"What?” 

" How fast are you going?" said Jasmine, raising her 
voice to capacity. 

" Only about forty!" Timothy shouted. " It always 
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feeb as if you’re going faster than you are! Getting 
used to the corners? ’’ 

“ A bit! .. . Did you send the cable?” 

‘' I'll tell you about that later! The people on the road 
can hear all I say!” Tim bellowed. “ Even if you 
can't!” 

It was not until they had started work that Timothy 
told her what had happened. 

" I met every kind of snag,” he said, " about that 
cable.” 

“ What happened?” 

“ Well, you see, I got on to Telegrams and that was 
all right and I started out quite happily with the address 
and everything, and all went well till I got the word 
' damn,’ and that was no use.” 

“ Isn’t it allowed?” asked Jasmine. 

“ Apparently not. The girl immediately got most 
severe and said, * You are not permitted to use obscene 
language in a cable.’ ” 

“ How idiotic. Why not?” 

“ I don’t know. Anyhow, you’re not. I asked if I 
could use 'blithering' instead of 'damn,' and she said 
she would have to find out. She stayed away for hours 
and probably they looked up things in books, but they 
came to the conclusion that it wasn't on either.” 

“ You could have left it out, I suppose? ” said Jasmine. 

“That’s what I thought, although I felt it weakened 
the case. However, I did, and we got on all right till we 
reached * Well-wisher,' and she said, * Is that the name? ’ 
I said of course it wasn’t, that it was just what it sounded 
like. ‘ Well-wisher '—someone who wishes someone else 
well.” 

'' Did she think that funny ? ’ ’ 

“ Not in the slightest. She said she'd go and enquire 
again. She stayed away even longer that time and then 
came back and said that wasn’t permitted either and that 
you had to give a real name.” 

“ Poor Tim,” said Jasmine. “ What a horrible time 
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you had. Don’t worry, we'll think of something else." 

" Actually I've thought of something.” 

” Oh, I'm so glad. What is it?" 

" In the end I got so sick of it that I slammed down 
the receiver and went and told Mother the whole story. I 
hope you don’t mind. She’s very safe. ’ ’ 

“ No, I don’t mind in the slightest. I'm sure your 
mother knew exactly what to do. ’' 

“ She did," said Tim. “ She suggested something 
quite different. She said that it would be far better to be 
honest and that you ought to send the cable in your own 
name." 

Jasmine did not answer for a few moments, then she 
said, " I don't see why not. How did she think I should 
word it?" 

Tim produced a crumpled bit of paper from his pocket. 
" Look," he said. " Read this. ... Or no. I'll read 
it to you. It’s rather difficult to see. We altered it so 
often. But this is what we put in the end: 'Confidential. 
Stop. Do write or even cable lone immediately. Stop. 
She is worrying about you. Stop. Your letters must have 
got lost. Jasmine Fumyval.' " 

" That’s obviously miles better,” said Jasmine. 

" It’s an awfully long cable, I’m afraid, but mother 
told me to tell you that she would like to share the expense 
with us,” said Tim, “ and I think that seems fair enough, 
because she's been worried about lone too.” 

" I think it's sweet of her. When shall we send it.” 

” I thought we might go to Raversham in the lunch 
hour. What do you think? Then I could take you back 
to Acrelands afterwards.” 

Mrs. Hizling and Mrs. Brewer made the preparations 
for their departure quietly and, as far as in them lay, 
methodically. Also secretly. The secrecy part was 
necessary because of Grandma, who undoubtedly would 
disapprove if she knew. 

She was thoroughly happy and had beat heard to say 
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that as long as she could keep her canary and her small 
belongings that hadn't been blitzed she wouldn't mind 
if she had to stay here for the rest of her life. She liked 
the country and she could see that there was plenty of 
work to be done in a house like Acrelands. There was of 
course no reason why Grandma, Mrs. Hizling felt, should 
not be humoured in this completely unnatural wish. On 
the other hand, if she knew she might think it her duty to 
inform Mrs. Hizling. And one thing was certain, Mr. 
Hizling must not know. Fortunately he was not coming 
that week-end because he would be doing overtime and 
working all Saturday. On the other hand a newly- 
demobbed neighbour (Uncle Bill to the combined families) 
had said that he would take a spin down that Sunday in 
a car borrowed from the garage where he worked. What 
could be better then than that Mrs. Hizling, Mrs. Brewer, 
the small children and cases and bundles should squeeze 
themselves into the car while Violet and Rudolph went by 
train ? In this way they would all get back to where they 
belonged. Uncle Bill was warned by letter (in strict 
confidence) so that he could borrow a large enough car. 
The pram, stuffed with the rest of their possessions, could 
be sent on in advance. Mrs. Brewer had volunteered to 
trundle it to Raversham on Saturday afternoon while 
Grandma was having her sleep. So far so good. 

The packing of the pram presented few problems as it 
was kept in an outhouse and was chiefly used as a tr unk 
for the Brewers’ various evacuations. The things had 
to be carried down by stealth, of course, while nobody 
was looking, "but that merely added to the pleasure of 
the game. The children had to be kept out of it all, 
because naturally they could not be trusted to keep their 
mouths shut, but Violet could be told and she would come 
in handy for keeping a look-out while all these arrange¬ 
ments were being put into effect. 

Strangely enough, the thing that seemed the least 
impot&UBt. j^ t^ women was the problem of where 
they were all going to live when they got to London. 
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Mrs. Brewer said that she and the kids would go to her 
sister's house. It would not be popular because the sister 
and she had had a row and had not been on speaking 
terms for some time, but she'd just have to make room 
for her till something else turned up. Mrs. Hizling had 
made up her mind to force herself and Rudolph upon 
the neighbour who, with great difficulty, had managed to 
take in Mr. Hizling. Violet could go back to the girl 
friend with whom she had shared a room before. It was 
all quite simple. Nothing, they assured each other, would 
ever make them evacuate again—not even if atom bombs 
were to fall on London. 

Violet, when she heard, was delighted. In any case she 
had decided that working on the land was even worse 
than being a clicker at a boot and shoe factory. For 
one thing it was far harder on your hands. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if the Eye-talian prisoner—a good- 
looking chap he was too—had been more matey. But all 
he talked about was the weather and the actual stooking, 
and after the work was over and she thought they might 
have gone for a little walk together, or something, he had 
shown her a photo of his wife and child—a great, brown 
woman with a whole lot of black hair on the top of her 
head and a baby that looked exactly like a little nigger, 
only with straight hair. So that in any case, even if Mrs. 
Hizling had not told her the good news about going back 
to London, Violet had decided to say that she couldn’t 
go harvesting the next day because her head was too bad. 
All that she could think of doing was to lie down on her 
bed and read the last pages of Heart of My Heart. It was 
quite true, Violet did have a headache, and she felt sick 
too. It must have been the sun, she thought. Unless . . . 
but, no—Violet was not yet ready to face other 
possibilities. . . . 

Meanwhile the idea of being in London on V,J. day 
cheered her immensely. At about twelve o'clock she felt 
hungry and went to the kitchen to see what she could find 
to eat. 
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" Does Jasmine know that you’re not harvesting 
to-day?” asked Mrs. Hizling sourly. Violet shrugged 
her shoulders. 

” She took ever so much trouble about the overall and 
the shoes,” said Grandma. 

Violet, however, ignored them both and asked what 
there was for dinner. No one answered, for the simple 
reason that no one had thought about it yet. 

“ You look poorly, Vi,” remarked Mrs. Brewer, 
eyeing her closely. 

“ It’s high time,” said Mrs. Hizling, " for you to 
get back to work again.” 

Mrs. Fumyval was pleased that lone did not have to 
be reminded of her promise to drive her to her meeting. 
She could have got Hudson to take her, but it would not 
have been the same. . . . lone said that Jasmine had 
promised to be back at half-past two to take charge of 
the children and that she would love the chance of a little 
time alone with her mother. 

Jasmine came home in good time accompanied by 
Tim, who said that his conscience told him that he ought 
to go on harvesting, but that there seemed to be plenty 
of people there and so he thought he would help to amuse 
the children instead. 

" I think it's very good of you to work at all during, 
your precious leave,” said Mrs. Fumyval before getting 
into the car with lone. 

" We've got plenty of time,” said lone, " so we 
needn't hurry. It’s fun going somewhere alone with you, 
Mother. We hardly ever do nowadays, do we ?'' 

" No, there always seem to be so many people 
about and we're all so busy. ... Is Nannie really 
better?” 

" Yes, she is. ... All the same, Mother, she’s not well. 

I often wonder ... I couldn't very well do without a 
Nannie, I don’t think.” 

“ She's getting pretty old,” said Mrs. Fumyval, ” but 
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it’s very difficult for you to know what to decide for the 
best.” 

" Don't worry about me, Mother,” said lone. “ I'll 
think it all out for myself. It’s bad enough that 
you’ve had to put up with us in the house for all these 
years. ...” 

" lone, darling, don't say such a thing. . . .” 

“ I mean it, Mother. Don’t think I don't realise that 
it’s tiring for you having us all about the whole time. 
And for Daddy too. You ought to have finished with all 
that sort of thing long ago. ” 

” Well, Henry will be demobilised in a few months, 
won’t he?—and then you can find something of your 
own. . . .” 

" I suppose so,” said lone. She sounded listless. 
“ What are you going to talk to the Mother's Union 
about to-day, Mother?” 

" I'm afraid you’d laugh if I told you.” 

'' Of course I wouldn’t laugh. You know I wouldn't. 
Do tell me.” 

“ Well, I’m going to tell them a little story. It's about 
a very rich old woman—she’s always had everything in 
her life that she could possibly want. ’' 

” Do you mean in the way of material things?” 

“ Yes—she’d had a huge house with every kind of 
comfort, and it meant a great deal to her. And she neVer 
did any one any harm. She went to church regularly 
and gave away money and she fully expected to go to 
heaven.” 

'' Was she afraid of dying? ” 

“ No, she wasn’t, because she had always been very 
much comforted by that text, ‘ In my Father’s house are 
many mansions,’ and she felt sure that there would be 
a good mansion waiting for her. And then she died and 
St. Peter met her at the gates of heaven. ’ ’ 

“ And she immediately asked him what about a house, 
I suppose?” 

” Exactly. And St. Peter said yes, there certainly 
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was a house for her. Would she please follow him. And 
so she did. They passed lots of lovely houses and then 
some that were not so good, and she began to wonder. 
And then in the end St. Peter reached a very poor quarter 
and he stopped at a miserable hovel. ” 

" And that was her house? ” said lone. 

" Yes—and then she was most indignant, and said that 
she thought she had deserved a much better house." 

“ And what did St. Peter say ? ” 

“ He said that she would have had a better house if 
she had only sent him the materials to build it with when 
she was in the world.” 

“ Which she hadn’t?" 

" No—and then, of course, I shall go and with that 
subject a bit—comparing the foundations to the love of 
God, the bricks to kindness, the windows to truth. You 
know the sort of thing. 

“ Yes," said lone. " I know exactly. It’s an 
extremely good story." 

“ Well, I'm glad you’re not laughing at me. Of course 
I shall be talking to simple people.” 

" That doesn’t make any difference. It's the un¬ 
simple people like me who need it just as much." 

They had arrived, and lone had stopped the car outside 
the church hall. 

“ I’d like to come in. Mother," she said, " but I might 
feel a bit self-conscious with you talking." 

“ I quite understand, darling. You could go for a 
walk, couldn’t you? There's a lovely wood here." 

\ 

While Timothy, with Miranda hanging on to his arm 
and Cuckoo trotting ahead of them, was taking part in a 
serious search for Cousin Lucy, Jasmine tried to find 
George, who had been missing for an hour. She hunted 
all over the garden and round the lake and still there was 
no sign of him. After a while she met the others who 
had been equally unsuccessful. 

" We can'tfind that blasted tortoise,” said Tim. 
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“ Perhaps she has gone to look for her children," said 
Jasmine hopefully. 

" It’s only George that says she's got children," 
Miranda protested. 

Cuckoo scowled at her. " Cousin Lucy's got twelve 
dear little babies, six girls and six boys," she said. " But 
she isn't there to-day. She went to see them yesterday." 

" Do you know where George is, Miranda?” Jasmine 
asked. 

" He's looking for worms by that old yew," said 
Miranda. '‘ That's where he always finds them.' ’ 

" Oh, thank you. . . ." 

George, looking very hot, was digging in a sticky bit 
of ground with an enormous spade. He seemed scarcely 
aware of Jasmine. 

“ Got another,” he said, " but I've cut it in two. . . ." 

" Oh, poor worm!" cried Jasmine. 

" But worms don’t mind at all being cut,' ’ said George. 
" It doesn't hurt them. They've got cold blood." He 
dropped the two bits into a battered old tin. “ That’s 
three wholes and six halves," he added. Kneeling down 
he collected some mud and put it on top of them. 

" That’ll keep them alive," he told Jasmine. “ I’ll 
just put some grass in, too. Look.' ’ 

Hudson, coming along to retrieve his spade, had 
listened to the conversation. 

" That’s no good, Master George,” he remarked. 
" You shbuld have put them in sand. Then they'd get 
themselves nice and clean." 

“ We'd better go and find some in the wilderness, 
where the nettles are," said George. “ Coming 
Jasmine?” 

‘ ‘ All right. Are you going fishing ? ’' 

" Perhaps. But the worms was for something else." 

It took quite half an hour before George had found 
another battered tin, dug up a little heap of sand among 
some ferocious nettles (which curiously enough he did 
not seem to mind) before he had extracted the worms and 

N 
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half worms out of the mud in one tin and transplanted 
them into the sand in the other. 

“ It’s tea-time now. You’d better go and get washed,'' 
said Jasmine. 

George suddenly stood still. 

" Did you know, Jasmine,” he said, “ that Annette 
is frightened of worms?” 

" Is she? ” said Jasmine, also standing still. “ Georgel 
What are you thinking of ? ” 

” Nothing.” 

" Has she been taking Candy out again?” 

' ‘ She tried to, but I stopped her in time. Look 1 —here 

Sh ” Who? Candy?” 

‘ ‘ No—Annette. Candy is with Edith.'’ 

“ I shouldn't chase her with a worm, or anything, 
George, if I were you,” said Jasmine. 

" And not even put them in her room? ” 

" I wouldn’t if I were you—it would be rather cruel. 
Why not ask Tim to go fishing with you afterwards?” 

“ It’s tea-time!” Annette called out. “ Edith says 
she’s put it in the dining-room for all of us. Colonel 
Fumyval is out, too.” 

It was raining hard when Mrs. Fumyval came out of 
the church hall and got into the car beside lone. 

" I expect Jasmine will have called the children in,” 
said lone. ' ‘ Or put on their mackintoshes. ’' 

*' Of course she will,” her mother replied. “ She’s so 
very sensible.” 

” Did you have a good meeting, Mother? Did they 
like the little story?'’ 

“ They seemed to. There were quite a lot of younger 
women there and I thought they were interested. You 
know, lone, I think that each generation as it comes along 
supposes that it is more difficult for them to be good than 
it was for the generation before them. ’' 

” Well, in our case it’s certainly true," said lone. 
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“ There are far more temptations, for one thing, than 
there were in your day." 

Mrs. Fumyval was silent for a long time. Her thoughts 
were in the past. 

She saw herself as a young married woman. She had 
been very ill. She had lost her baby, who had lived only 
for a day. She had been sent off, as people were in those 
days, for a continental holiday. Charles could not leave 
home at the time and she had gone alone to stay at an 
hotel in the Italian Riviera. The blue sky, the shining 
sea, the flowers and the loveliness all round her, had soon 
restored her health. 

It was an unreal life. Far away in England were her 
husband and child. They were all right. Charles was 
busy, Nannie was looking after lone. She knew that she 
belonged there, at Acrelands, that she would go back to 
the old serene life wife its simple duties and simple 
pleasures. It was her home. Presently she would have 
another baby. 

But here in Italy she thought she had found romance. 
She had made friends with a man at the hotel, an artist. 
She had never met any one like him before. He was 
dark and very handsome, with grey dreamy eyes. His 
mother was French and his manners were perfect. He 
made her feel a queen. They went for walks together. 
Sometimes in the mornings they would sit in the small 
harbour watching the fishing boats come in. In the 
evenings they often danced, and they talked of everything 
that can be talked about. He called her Mona Lisa and 
she knew that he was in love with her. Now and then 
she wondered if she was a little in love with him. But 
she shook off the thought, because of course she adored 
Charles, her husband, and this was something quite 
different. Just a pleasant interlude. But it was very 
sweet while it lasted.... 

Until suddenly she had known feat there was an 
element of danger. She knew it, as soon as she found 
herself comparing Charles with Philip, found herself 
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regretting that Charles (perfect dear though he was) had 
never learned how to flatter or how to make an ordinary 
conversation exciting. When this realisation came to her, 
she was sitting one late afternoon on a rock in the sun 
while Philip was painting her picture. He had come over 
to her and moved her face very gently. " Look this way, 
Lisa," he had said. “ I want to see your eyes.” She 
had thought he was going to kiss her, had hoped it even 
for an instant. 

But then, astonishingly, everything had become real 
again. She could still remember her words as she got up. 
" I'm getting stiff," she had said, "sitting so long. 
Besides it'll soon be cold. The sun is nearly set. We must 
go back to the hotel.' ’ 

Next day she had sent a telegram to Charles to tell him 
that she was perfectly well, but homesick. And that she 
was coming back to Acrelands at once. 

" What are you thinking about, Mother?" said lone. 
" You’re very quiet.” 

" I was thinking," Mrs. Fumyval replied, " of what 
you said about there being more temptations now than 
there were in my day. You know I don’t think you’re 
right. Circumstances change and everything is always 
more difficult in a war. But human nature has always 
been the same." 

lone did not answer. 

" I know it’s true. . . . Would you like to drive 
through Raversham and see if there are any letters at 
the post office?” 

" No, I don’t think we’ll bother," said lone. " We'll 
get them in the morning if there axe any." 

Everyone was most pleasant at tea-time. Annette was 
looking forward to seeing Colonel de Courcey on Sunday 
and had indeed been in a happy mood all week. Cuckoo 
(too often a disturber of the peace) had found her tortoise. 
She had been allowed to bring Cousin Lucy to the house 
in a wooden box, just as she did in the middle of winter. 
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George had made up his mind that worms were things 
you fished with and not things you frightened silly women 
with. So after tea he asked Tim if he would come fishing 
with him. 

“ A very good idea,” said Tim. “ The only trouble 
is that it’s beginning to rain. And you know what it is 
this summer. When it rains it pours. But the worms 
will keep quite well. They’ll get even better in fact. And 
I'll come another day.” 

” I think it’s going to thunder,” said Miranda, 
puckering her forehead. “ Mrs. Pettigrew says she feels 
her corns.” 

‘' Miranda’s afraid of thunder,'’ said George. 

'' Miranda's afraid of thunder, ’' Cuckoo echoed. 

” Jasmine, could you and Tim go on with the story?” 
Miranda begged, ignoring both of them. 

" Yes, let's,” said Tim. “ If you hurry up I can stay 
and tell part of it. Where shall we go ? ’' 

” What about my room?” said Jasmine. ” Then we 
won’t disturb Nannie.” 

“ Can Cuckoo bring Cousin Lucy? " Miranda asked. 

" Yes, of course. Why?” 

" Perhaps she won't interrupt if she has her.” 

“ And I’ll take Candy,” said George. 

They soon arranged themselves. Jasmine in the arm¬ 
chair, Tim and George and Candy on the bed, Miranda 
sitting on the floor at Jasmine's feet. Cuckoo was put 
with Cousin Lucy in the farthest comer of the room, 
where everyone hoped she would stay. 

” Where were we?” asked Timothy. 

“ There was a 'normous octupus,” said George. 

” No, no!" cried Miranda. “ We were much further. 
Princess Appleblossom had seen lights and houses and 
trees and then a swarm of little green and blue fishes came 
swimming round them. And Dogtooth told her they were 
called frushes.” 

” That's it,” said Jasmine. " Dogtooth told her that 
frushes nest in the seaweedery in the royal gardens. ‘ We 
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have sea-swallows, too,' he said, ' black with white fins, 
but they go south to the Equator in winter, so there aren’t 
any now.' 

" They had reached the level and were sailing along 
a road made of silver sand. ‘ I'll just take you home to 
my castle,' said Major Dogtooth, ‘ and leave you with 
my sisters while I go off to the palace.' The trouble was 
that he really wanted to marry Princess Appleblossom, 
and he was afraid that if the old king saw her first he 
might want her for himself.” 

“ But didn’t he have a wife?” asked Miranda. 
" Aquaria must have had a mother.” 

" He had had a wife a long time ago, but she got bored 
with his bad temper, so she ran away and never came 
back again. Anyway, they were turning in at the gates 
of Castle Dogtooth now. The gates were opened by an 
elderly walrus, who looked at the princess kindly, she 
thought. She noticed that he had made a little garden 
round his lodge and edged the flower beds with shells.” 

” Like the station at Aberlochty,” said George. 

“ Yes, just like that, only in the flower beds were all 
different coloured sea-anemones. And now they could see 
Dogtooth Castle ahead. It was a huge building made of 
grey rock with lots of turrets and decorated with a wiggly 
pattern of white barnacles and oyster shells. Leading 
up to it was a broad flight of steps and at each side of the 
steps a most complicated garden. There weren’t many 
different kinds of flowers. In fact, as far as Appleblossom 
could see they were only the kind of seaweed with slippery 
poppy bobbles on, coloured blue and green and pink and 
red and yellow. But the flower beds were every possible 
shape, circles and squares and diamonds and . . 
Jasmine hesitated. 

“ Rhomboids,” said Tim, taking out a piece of paper 
and a pencil and drawing one. “ And parallelograms 
and quadrilaterals and segments.” He went on drawing 
rapidly. 

” And stars and crescents,” Jasmine put in, ” and 
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trapeziums—in fact, every possible kind of shape. It 
made Princess Appleblossom quite dizzy to look at them. 
They went up the stairs and through the great arched 
door where a fish footman took Dogtooth's trident and 
put it in a coral umbrella-stand for him. 

“ Inside the castle seemed very empty, although they 
passed several more fish footmen dressed in green and 
blue uniforms, which looked rather too tight and made 
them bow rather stiffly. They went through two or three 
large rooms which looked, Appleblossom felt, rather like 
museums. They were all furnished in bronze and 
marble.” 

“ Marbles like these?” asked George, producing two 
striped ones from his pocket. 

“ No, not that kind,” said Jasmine. “ It's a kind 
of stone.” 

" Like tombstones,” Miranda suggested. '* Mrs. 
Pettigrew says there's ghosts in the graveyard. Are there. 
Jasmine?” 

" Miranda’s frightened of ghosts,” said George. 

“ Poor Miranda!” cried Cuckoo from her end of the 
room. Everyone looked towards her as she had hoped 
they would. She was encouraging Cousin Lucy to cross 
the floor. 

" Cousin Lucy likes being by the window best,” said 
George. 

” Don’t talk,” said Jasmine, " if you want to listen 
to the story. Anyhow there were enormous grey marble 
tables with bronze vases full of pretence seaweed in them, 
and black marble chairs and benches, pale green marble 
doors with bronze hinges and handles. Princess Apple¬ 
blossom even caught a glimpse of a marble bed with a 
bronze pillow on it. She felt it all looked rather cold and 
uncomfortable, and asked Dogtooth if the whole of the 
palace was furnished like that. He explained that marble 
and bronze were very fashionable just now, and his sisters 
had just had the castle redecorated throughout. But he 
added that they had kept a little of the softer, more old- 
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fashioned furniture in some of the back rooms. Apple- 
blossom felt relieved as she didn't like the idea of sitting 
in a marble arm-chair. Her throne at home had been 
padded with rose-coloured velvet. 

“ At this moment the princess caught sight of Dog¬ 
tooth's sisters advancing to meet her. And Appleblossom 
very nearly giggled. Being a very polite person, however, 
she turned her giggle into a cough and waited for them 
to get near enough to say, ‘ How d'you do?' 

“ Baroness Crustacian and Lady Vulgaria Pike- 
Whelkington were rather middle-aged mermaids. All the 
other sea-people Appleblossom had seen on the road swam 
along gracefully and didn’t wear anything much except 
a few shells in their hair, or as necklaces. Dogtooth’s 
sisters, however, considered that most unfashionable. 
They had plenty of clothes on. Baroness Crustacian, who 
was rather large and fat, wore a purple satin dress 
embroidered with black winkle shells in a pattern of 
starfish. She wore long green snakeskin gloves, which 
came up above her elbows, and something that looked 
like a pink feather boa round her neck. The princess, 
on looking closer, saw that it was made of a sort of fluffy 
seaweed. The Baroness wore a large purple hat, too, 
decorated with every sort of sea-anemone and surmounted 
by a surprised-looking lobster. 

“ Her sister was small and thin and seemed to be 
dressed for a ball. She wore a pea-green dress, dotted 
with little posies of shrimps. She had a lot of greenish, 
sandy hair, done up in an untidy bun on top of her head 
and decorated with sea-urchins. Her arms were loaded 
with every kind of shell bracelet and she had three or 
four necklaces round her stringy neck. Her earrings 
were mussels damped so firmly on her ears that Apple¬ 
blossom felt her own ears getting sore as she looked at 
her. Lady Pike-Whelkington had masses of scarves too, 
the thin trailing kind." 

“ Like Aunt Fiona," Miranda murmured. 

" Yes, they were scarves that floated round her, and 
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she generally carried a small fish or two with her that had 
been caught in their waving meshes. She had a small 
sea-horse on a lead with a yellow bow round his neck. 

" Neither of the sisters swam. They had heard that 
this was not done in the best circles these days, so they 
went along upright, which with tails was very difficult and 
meant that they did a sort of flopping bounce—rather 
like a sack race.” 

Jasmine looked at her watch and said, “ Your turn 
now, Tim, and hurry up because it's nearly their bed¬ 
time." 

“ Well," said Tim, “ Princess Appleblossom stayed 
at Dogtooth Castle and tried to teach Baroness Crustacian 
and Lady Vulgaria to sing. They used to sit all morning 
in one of the marble halls while Appleblossom played the 
harp or a marble piano, but they never seemed to get 
much better. Each of them could sing one note, but that 
was all. Baroness Crustacian made a deep booming noise 
like a cow with a pain in its tummy, and Lady Vulgaria's 
voice was high and tinny like the whistles that come out 
of the wireless when you twiddle the knob the wrong way. 
Princess Appleblossom tried and tried, and the sisters 
tried and tried (because it was very fashionable to be 
able to sing), but they didn't improve at all. Princess 
Appleblossom was getting desperate because she felt she 
was going to have to stay here for ever and ever. Dog¬ 
tooth kept on asking her to marry him too, and although 
she kept on saying ‘ No, thank you,' very politely to him, 
she knew that there was a rule under the sea that if a 
mermen asked someone to marry him every day for 99 
days, she had to marry him on the iooth day. She 
thought of running away and leaving the sisters, but then 
she remembered her promise to her father that she would 
never leave unfinished a job she had said she would do. 
So she went on trying and getting more and more worried. 
The sisters still made noises which were just as ear- 
splitting as ever. On the 99th day Appleblossom was 
looking sadly out of the castle window watching the 
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gardeners painting the colours on to the seaweed in the 
flower beds below—red in the round beds and blue in the 
square ones. To-morrow they would paint the triangles 
yellow and the chevrons purple and so on until they got 
round to the blue again next week. But next week, she 
thought, she would be married to Dogtooth. She thought 
of her mother and father and tried not to cry. She 
thought she would try to take her mind off things by 
reading, but when she took a book out of the bronze 
bookcase she found that it was marble all through and 
didn’t even open.” 

” That's all for the moment,” said Tim. " Carry on, 
Jasmine.” 

“ Then round the comer,” said Jasmine, " came 
rather a dirty-looking merman holding a lobster pot and 
inside it were a lot of little fat brown fishes blowing 
bubbles out of the tops of their noses. They all looked 
rather unhappy. 

” ‘ When are you going with these?' she asked the 
merman. 

" ‘ To sell them to Major Dogtooth. They’re his 
favourite dish. Fry beautiful, they do. The Major’ll 
pay me well for them. ’ 

" At this all the little fishes began to cry and Apple- 
blossom felt very sorry for them. ' Would you sell them 
to me?’ she asked. ‘ Depends what you’ll give me for 
them,' said the merman crossly. But he looked at her 
pearl earrings. Appleblossom did not want to part with 
them, because they had been a present from her mother, 
but she had nothing else to offer so she handed them to the 
merman, who dumped the lobster pot on the ground and 
swam off. When Appleblossom let the fishes out, they 
crowded round to help her. * What sort of fish are you?' 
she asked. ' We’re nighting-whales,’ they answered. 
* We’re rather rare—a very small species of song-whale. 
Would you like to hear us sing?’ The princess said yes, 
certainly she would, and they did—most beautifully. She 
asked them how they had learned. ' Oh, that's easy,' 
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said the leader. ‘ We have a secret gargle, which we use 
once a week and it makes our voices as you hear them.' 

" The princess was overjoyed, and she told them of 
her trouble with Dogtooth's sisters. The nighting-whales 
at once offered to give her some of the gargle to try on 
them and said they would bring it to-morrow.” 

At this moment Miranda, turning her eyes for a second 
away from Jasmine’s face, noticed to her disgust that 
Cuckoo had placed herself on the bed between Tim and 
George. She had put Cousin Lucy in her box on the 
floor and Candy had jumped down and was sniffing at 
her. Everything, Miranda felt, was spoiled. In a minute 
Cuckoo would start fidgeting and interrupting. 

" Jasmine,” said Miranda, “ I think it's Cuckoo’s 
bed-time.” 

” I hear Mummie!" cried George, rushing to the door 
and almost bumping into his mother. 

“ Have you had a happy time? ” asked lone. 

“ Lovely,” said Jasmine. ” Have you?” 

“ Yes, quite nice. But I think mother’s a bit tired. 
I’ve persuaded her to have her dinner in bed.” 

Colonel Fumyval was worried. If there was one thing 
that got him down it was his wife being ill. Not that he 
had suffered from that much. Clare had been on the 
whole remarkably well all through their married life. She 
hardly ever even got influenza, he thought, and if she 
did, it was usually at a time when everyone else was 
down with it too. And then, as she always said, she had 
to nurse them and it did her no harm being in a warm 
sick-room. 

There had been that time after they lost their baby 
daughter, of course. She had been very ill then. But 
the doctor had sent her abroad and she had come back 
three weeks later, just as well as ever she was before. 
She had a miscarriage a year or two after that, but she 
soon picked up. And then presently Andrew was bom 
and all the years after that there had been nothing much 
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wrong with her. People sometimes said that she looked 
tired, but she herself would never admit it. Even after 
Andy was killed she had gone on just as usual. In fact 
if it had not been for Clare, Colonel Furnyval thought, 
he might have gone under himself. It was a pity, 
however, that she would not talk about Andy. It might 
have made things easier for both of them. 

And now—Clare was having dinner in bed. She was 
very tired, lone said. And he did not like it. It made 
him wonder if she was going to be ill. . . . The house and 
everything in it suddenly seemed meaningless to him. 

“ Are you sure," he asked lone, “ that Mother’s only 
tired?" 

" Yes, quite sure. . .. I promise you she’s not ill." 

“ Why is she tired?" 

" I expect she's been doing too much, as usual,” said 
lone. " But don't fuss, Daddy. She’ll be all right in the 
morning." 

Truth to tell, lone was a little worried herself. She had 
not liked the look of her mother at all. When she got out 
of the car that evening she said she felt a little giddy, and 
that she thought she would lie down. It had almost 
seemed, for a moment, as if she was going to faint. But 
when she had got her to bed her mother looked perfectly 
well again. She had laughed at herself. It was only the 
thundery weather, she maintained. 

" Somehow," lone reflected, " we've got to do some¬ 
thing to make it easier for Mother." 

She made up her mind to talk to Jasmine about it. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Mrs. Furnyval was down to breakfast the next morning 
and said that she had never felt better. The rest had done 
her good. 

The day began pleasantly. Nannie announced hex 
intention of getting up for an hour or two in the afternoon, 
and the next day, before lunch, as she had told the doctor, 
she would be fit for duty. She sent a message by Edith 
to the attics to request the pleasure of Mrs. Bond's 
company at tea-time in the day nursery. Mrs. Bond was 
delighted to accept. 

Mrs. Hizling and Mrs. Brewer walked about all that 
Saturday morning with broad grins on their faces. So 
much so that Mrs. Pettigrew, meeting them in the stable- 
yard on their way to the outhouse where the pram was 
kept, wondered what they were up to. 

“ I don't trust those women when they're not 
grumbling," she told Edith. 

Edith tossed her head. She said she shouldn’t wonder 
if they weren’t planning to leave. For her part, she said, 
she wished they would go—the sooner the better. 
Especially that Violet. " It was just like I warned Miss 
Jasmine," she said to Mrs. Pettigrew. " I told her she’d 
do no work on the land, or anywhere else come to that. 
Not her! Lying on her bed all day long—that's more 
her style.” Anyway, she felt pretty certain that they 
were packing up to go. 

Mrs. Pettigrew was not so hopeful. In her opinion it 
was one thing to get those sort of people into your house, 
and another thing to get them out of it again. She'd 
believe it when she saw it and not before. 

“ Grandma’s O.K.,” said Edith. “ Been working a 
treat with Nannie off duty. ’' 

Mrs. Pettigrew admitted this. Only she did not use the 

*05 
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expression " O.K.” She said that Mrs. Bond was quite 
a different pair of shoes. 

After Grandma and Nannie had finished their tea and 
discussed Nannie's lumbago and a few other matters of 
general importance, they settled down to a pleasant gossip. 

“ If I tell you a secret, Nannie,” said Isa Bond, 
‘ ‘ will you keep it under your cap ?'' 

Nannie did not even answer. She only took off her 
glasses and while rubbing up the lenses, looked straight 
at her visitor. 

" It's my belief,” said Grandma impressively, ” that 
Mrs. Hizling and Mrs. Brewer is planning to go.” 

” They never! ” Nannie exclaimed, looking delighted. 
" What’s made you think that ? ’' 

" Well, it's this way. They’re Londoners and I'm a 
Londoner and we know each other’s ways. And I judge 
by little things. Let me give you an incident. Why—if 
they was to be here all next week—refuse Mr. Hudson's 
offer of a rabbit for Wednesday. Well! . . .” Grandma 
added, ‘ ‘ Would any one? I ask you!'' 

Nannie agreed that it was'unlikely. 

" And another thing,” Grandma went on. “ There’s 
too many letters going back and forward. What I think 
is this. Uncle Bill will come and visit them in his car 
(on loan from the garage) on Sunday and they'll all go 
back with him.” 

“ Why don’t they tell you though?” Nannie asked. 

“ Because they know I’d try to stop ’em. They’ve got 
nowhere to live, no more’n I have. Mr. Hizling don't 
want them. He's got more sense. ’' 

It’ll be a good riddance, all the same,” said Nannie. 

" They've been ever so kind to me,” said Grandma, 
producing her knitting from a black velvet bag. “ Mrs. 
Brewer took me in when I was bombed out. And the next 
day a V2 got her building. ” 

” I don’t mind Mrs. Brewer so much," said Nannie, 
” though she doesn't know anything about children. 
It's a shame. But those Hizlings! I don’t know how you 
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put up with them, Mrs. Bond. What about Violet? Who 
was her father?” 

" Died of consumption, they say.” Grandma hesi¬ 
tated before going on. " I’m afraid,” she added, " that 
Violet's got herself into trouble, same as her mother did. ” 
“ You don’t say so!” said Nannie. ” Who is the 
man?” 

“ A young chap in the N.F.S. . .. Married ...” 

” Ah!” said Nannie. ” Does Mrs. Hizling know?” 
” I’m sure I couldn’t say,” said Grandma. “ But 
I’m not certain myself. It was Mrs. Brewer that said it. 
She’d been having a good look at Violet and putting two 
and two together. I'm sure I still hope it isn’t true.” 

“ Maybe it’s just her figure,” said Nannie tolerantly. 
" Anyway it'll be a good thing when they go back to 
London. We don't want any trouble like that here. . . . 
What will you do if they leave, Mrs. Bond ? ’ ’ 

“ Stay here, if Mrs. Fumyval will keep me.” 

“ Maybe you could work in the house,” said Nannie 
thoughtfully. ” I’ll tell you a secret now, Mrs. Bond.” 
“ What is it?” 

" That I’m going back to my sister. So soon as Mrs. 
Hillier can make other arrangements here. Emily's not 
been keeping well. I’ll have to see to her.” 

" Mrs. Hillier ’11 never find another nurse,” said Mrs. 
Bond sympathetically. 

“ Not just now,” said Nannie. ” Not unless she was 
to train a young girl like Edith, for instance.” 

Grandma nodded. 

" But they'd need more help in the house,” said 
Nannie. 

And after that they began to talk about old times. 
When they were both young girls themselves. And about 
babies of the past and present. 

They had a delightful afternoon. 

Meanwhile everything downstairs was going on well, 
too. Nannie knew exactly what they were all doing, at 
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least she thought she did. She knew, for instance, that 
Jasmine had gone harvesting with Timothy Stanyon, 
that Mrs. Fumyval had gone to the village to see old Miss 
Trotter who had had another fall, and that now she was 
having tea in the drawing-room with the Colonel and 
Annette. And that lone was giving the children their 
tea in the garden. 

What Nannie did not know was that included in the 
outside party, were Denis and Cissie and Rudolph. 

Mrs. Brewer, aware that Nannie was safely tucked into 
the day nursery, had thought it was perfectly all right 
to send the children into the garden where, she was sure, 
they would soon be gathered in by Miranda. And once 
that had happened, everything would be O.K. So she 
had told Mrs. Hizling that the coast was clear and that 
she might as well come with her on her trudge with the 
loaded pram to Raversham station. They could have a 
look at the shops afterwards and then take the bus back. 
Rudolph was sent on an errand to the village and Violet 
was posted in the stableyard to see that no prying eyes 
were looking out of windows. After they had departed 
Violet returned to her own room to have a nice rest on her 
bed with a book that promised well. It was called Brides 
and 'Grooms and it had been lent to her by Jasmine, in 
exchange for Heart of My Heart. Violet was feeling 
much easier in her mind after a conversation with Jasmine 
on the previous day. Jasmine hadn’t seemed to mind at 
all about her not going to work on the farm any more. 
She had said that probaby she needed a little holiday 
after all the hard work in London. She had also told her 
that she might keep the overall and shoes. 

Mrs. Bond could have given Nannie a certain amount 
of information had she chosen to do so. But she did not 
know all that was going on either. Although she knew 
that Mrs. Hizling and Mrs. Brewer had gone to 
Raversham, she did not know that they had taken the 
pram. She imagined that they had gone to get some fish 
for supper and that they would be back in an hour. She 
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knew also that the little Brewers were playing on the 
lawn with the little Hilliers, and that, later, Rudolph had 
joined the party. There seemed no reason to tell Nannie 
anything about this however. There was no harm in it 
at all as far as she could see. Had Grandma been aware, 
however, that the women would not be back till five 
o’clock and that lone had sent Miranda and Rudolph 
into the house for more cups and bread and jam, and 
that in fact she had invited the whole party to tea, she 
might have considered it her duty to interfere. But such 
a possibility had not entered her head. And so she sat 
on with Nannie, knitting placidly and talking about this 
and that. 

Although Nannie did not know everything that was 
going on downstairs, she was quite right in her surmise 
that everything was going on smoothly. Even Annette 
was contented. She was thinking how extraordinary it 
was that only the week before she had been planning to 
go to the “ Let Nature do it ” place. They had promised 
her the next vacancy and she had not cancelled it, just in 
case things with Delaney did not go as she hoped they 
would go. But the more she thought about it, the more 
she felt that all was well. He had written her another 
letter in answer to hers and it was most friendly. He was 
looking forward a lot to seeing her, he had said. 
Probably, she decided, he had only invented having 
business at the airfield so as to have an excuse to come 
and see her. In less than twenty-four hours she would be 
with him. 

Annette was smiling and Mrs. Fumyval looking across 
the tea-table at her, thought, “ She’s pretty when she’s 
cheerful like that. The rest has done her good.”' She 
hoped that it was not only the fact that Annette was 
expecting Colonel de Courcey on the next day which was 
making her so gentle and happy. Clare was not looking 
forward to Sunday much. She was worried about lone 
and Stephen Haslam. Once she saw them together, she 
would know whether lone's fluctuating moods had any- 

o 
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thing to do with that young man. On the other hand 
she was glad that the suspense was nearly over. So often 
she had found that the things you feared most in life 
never happened. 

Next morning Mrs. Fumyval was pleasantly surprised 
when she found lone waiting for her in the hall, to go to 
early service. This had not happened for a long time, 
lone often came to church with the rest of the family, but 
for many months she had not been to communion. Her 
mother had not liked to say anything about it. 

“ Jasmine's going to get the children dressed," said 
lone, as if there was nothing unusual about her presence 
in the hall at that hour. " Isn’t it a glorious morning?" 

It was true. The weather, for once, looked settled. 
There was no wind and no rain. It was not unduly hot 
or cold; neither was there an ominous streak of red in 
the eastern sky. A faint haze hanging over the fields 
seemed to make the sky a clearer blue, the trees and 
grass a deeper green. 

They crossed the park and reached the village, which 
though still drowsy, looked ready to waken gradually to 
its Sunday morning cheerfulness. Here and there a thin 
column of smoke came from a cottage chimney. One or 
two women were hurrying towards the church. An old 
fanner hobbled along with the help of a stick. His son 
walked beside him. A small group of girls had met at 
the war memorial and they were walking along whispering 
to each other in hushed voices. 

Mrs. Fumyval was on the point of saying, ” I’m so 
glad you've come, lone," but she changed her mind and 
said something quite different. 

“ Wouldn’t it be nice," she asked, “ if all the people 
who come here from other countries could see England 
for the first time on a morning like this ?' ’ 

It was not till they were half-way through Sunday 
morning that lone sought out Jasmine to discuss the 
subject of her mother’s health. It was odd, she reflected, 
how she had come to value Jasmine’s opinion. 
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Jasmine was lying on a grass patch in the orchard, in 
a patch of dappled sunlight. She was eating an unripe 
apple and reading the last pages of Gone with the Wind. 
In spite of this, she was pleased to see lone, who sat down 
beside her. 

“ Nannie's taken on the children again this morning," 
said lone. 

“ I know. ... It seems funny not to have to do any¬ 
thing about them. I've rather enjoyed having them to 
ourselves." 

" So have I. You know, Jasmine, if it weren't for the 
sort of feeling of being tied, I’d be rather pleased if 
Nannie went back to her sister." 

" She ought to, really," said Jasmine. “ Emily’s not 
very well. And in any case she's too fussy with the 
children. It’ s rather bad for them." 

" Would you say it was definitely bad? " 

“ Do you want my honest opinion?” 

" Yes, of course.” 

" Well, I do. They ought to be more independent. 
Another thing—Nannie has such a lot of don’ts nowadays. 
I dare say it was quite different when you were a little 
girl. In any case you had a governess when you were 
older." 

" You’re perfectly right, Jasmine. They’re all getting 
beyond her. Even Cuckoo. Although she's wonderful 
about their health.'' 

“ I think she fusses too much about that too." 

" Perhaps . . . Well, supposing I let Nannie go? The 
only thing is that I don't quite trust myself. I know that 
with the best intentions in the world, I'd always be 
pushing them off with Edith, if I wanted to have a day in 
London or anything.' ’ 

" That," Jasmine said, “ would be worse than ever. 
Because Aunt Clare needs Edith for the house and it 
would only give her more to do if you were always giving 
her jobs. Aunt Clare's tired enough as it is." 

" That's exactly what I wanted to talk to you about. 
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How are we going to get Mother less tired? She’s worn 
out, poor darling.” 

” I know. . . . She’s only going on pretending there’s 
nothing wrong so as not to worry your Father.” 

“ The point is,” said lone, “ what are we going to 
do? I've thought all round it and I can't find the answer. 
I'm sure Andy would have suggested something.” 

” Couldn't we try and think of the sort of thing that 
Andy would have thought?'' 

" Probably he’d persuade them both to go off for a 
holiday together. . . ." lone hesitated. ” And then,” 
she said, ” he’d tell me to send Nannie home and look 
after the children myself and to give up my outside jobs 
and help Mother in the house till Henry comes home.” 

“ Well, why not do that then? ” said Jasmine. “ That 
seems to me common sense. And then you and Henry 
can talk things over when he comes home and make some 
other arrangements. After all, he’s going to be released 
soon, isn't he?” 

lone did not answer for some time. She picked up an 
apple from the ground beside her, looked at it and put 
it down again. 

" I could help you with the children till I go to 
Oxford,” said Jasmine. " Unless, of course. Daddy 
comes home and then I don’t know what I shall be doing. 
It’s a bit complicated, isn't it? ” 

” It’s very complicated. Because I don’t know either 
what I shall be doing when Henry comes home,” lone 
said. ” He mightn’t be here.” 

Jasmine looked at her from beneath her eyelashes. 
She gave her a long look. 

” You don’t mean that, lone,” she said. 

” Of course I don’t mean it,” said lone hurriedly. " I 
only meant that perhaps Henry after all won’t want to 
be released. He might prefer to stay on in the Navy. 
He can if he likes. Anyway he seems to like being abroad. 
It mightn’t be a bad plan. One gets awfully out of touch 
in any case.” 
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And then, to lone’s astonishment, Jasmine, usually so 
composed, jumped to her feet. She was flushed and a 
little angry. 

“ If you knew, lone,” she said, flinging her apple as 
far as she could, “ if you knew what it means to a child 
not to have both a father and a mother at home ... If 
you knew anything at all about it, you wouldn’t talk 
so lightly of Henry staying on in the Navy, when he has 
the chance to get home and you could find somewhere to 
live with the children and be a family. But the thing is, 
you don't understand in the least. You've always had 
your Father and Mother living happily together, just as I 
had for fifteen years. ... So you couldn’t be expected 
to imagine what it would mean to Miranda and George 
and Cuckoo if you and Henry were to. . . . My 
goodness! ” 

Jasmine suddenly plumped down again on the grass. 
She looked tired and white. 

" Don't get excited,” said lone. ” I haven't said that 
Henry was going to stay on in the Navy. ... I hadn’t 
really thought about it till that moment. We'd better go 
back to what we were really discussing. About Nannie 
and about how to make Mother less tired.” She glanced 
at her watch. ” Look,” she said, " I must fly and do my 
face. It’s half-past twelve and we’ve got these people 
coming to lunch.” 

" So we have,” said Jasmine. “ I'll have to try and 
do something about myself, too.” 

Mrs. Fumyval had met many Americans, so she was 
not at all surprised when Colonel de Courcey brought 
another guest. In fact she was rather pleased. Being of 
a hospitable nature herself, she liked the way most 
American people presumed that if you enjoyed seeing 
them, you would obviously want to see their friends as 
well. In any case, there was plenty of food. Charles 
had shot a large number of wood-pigeons, and Mrs. 
Pettigrew had made them into two pies—one for the 
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dining-room and one for the kitchen. She had also made 
an excellent fruit salad. When Clare saw her visitor, she 
was even more pleased, because she knew her well. Carol 
Rivers was an attractive young woman with a smiling, 
pretty face, who had worked for a year in the Red Cross 
club at a nearby airfield. She had spent much of her spare 
time at Acrelands and was delighted to see it again. She 
had come to do some tidying up at the club and Delaney 
had offered her a lift down from London. It was very 
sad, she said, to see the airfield quite deserted. It 
reminded her of that film, “ The Way to the Stars." 

Mrs. Furnyval, who had often brought flowers from 
her garden to decorate the club, agreed with her. It was 
almost as if you could hear the G.I.s voices and see them 
racing round on their bicycles. It held so many memories, 
she told Carol, both tragic and gay. She and lone felt 
quite depressed when they drove through the deserted 
airfield now. She apologised for lone not being down yet. 
And also for Annette. 

It was not until Mrs. Furnyval mentioned Annette’s 
name that she suddenly thought, " Oh dear, poor 
Annette! She’s been looking forward to this. She was 
so pleased that Colonel de Courcey had come specially 
to see her—and now he has brought this girl. ..." 

At this moment Annette came in, full of smiles and 
looking her best. Colonel de Courcey advanced towards 
her, smiling too, his hand outstretched. 

" I want you to meet Carol,” he said. ** Carol, this 
is Miss Fullerton. I told you about her, didn't I?" 

Mrs. Furnyval was touched to notice that Annette did 
not show by the flicker of an eyelash that she was 
distressed or even surprised. 

" Have you come down with Delaney?” she asked, 
shaking Carol’s hand. 

“ If you'll all come into the library," said Mrs. 
Furnyval, “ I flunk we'll find my husband there, with a 
very mild cocktail. lone and Major Haslam, who is also 
coming to luncheon, may be there already." 
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“ That's fine,” said Colonel de Courcey. ” Carol, 
you have met the colonel, haven’t you?” 

” Oh, yes,” said Carol. ” I know everyone at Acre- 
lands. They have been so kind to me. Where are the 
children?” 

Lunch was outwardly a cheerful meal. Nevertheless, 
Clare felt a sense of strain. Always a believer in etiquette, 
she had put Carol, as the greatest stranger, on her 
husband’s right side. On his left sat Annette, then came 
Colonel de Courcey, herself, Stephen, and next to him 
lone. Jasmine was in between lone and Carol. The 
children and Nannie were in their usual seats by the 
window. 

Mrs. Fumyval looked round the table. It had been the 
only way to arrange things, but she had to admit to herself 
that it did not work out very well. Colonel de Courcey, 
after making a little polite conversation to Annette and 
talking for some time to herself, had turned his attention 
to Carol and Jasmine on the opposite side and the three 
of them looked happy and animated. Every now and 
then Jasmine got up to help Edith with the waiting. 
Charles, unfortunately, was left with only Annette to talk 
to, which pleased neither him nor her. 

Now Mrs. Fumyval did not usually listen to a conver¬ 
sation in which she was not taking part, but it was 
impossible not to be aware that lone and Stephen were 
discussing something that was important to both of them. 
She heard the words ‘ night club ' and looked towards 
them. They were unconscious of her quick glance, 
entirely absorbed in each other. She tried to make up her 
mind about Stephen, whom she had not met since the day 
of lone's wedding. It was not only prejudice, she thought, 
but she did not really like his type. Too smooth . . . 
She could see, however, that he must be attractive to 
women. She wondered what Jasmine thought of him. 
Jasmine was usually shrewd in her judgments. . . . 
She caught the name * Guinivere.' ...” Why does 
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he call her that?” she wondered. And then, suddenly 
Jit was odd, because not until the other day had she 
thought of him for many years) she remembered again 
about Philip, the artist in Italy. How he had said, 
“ Look this way, Lisa. I want to paint your eyes.” 
And at this memory Mrs. Fumyval smiled. She told 
herself that it was probably one of the tricks of the 
professional charmer to give his adored of the moment 
a nickname. . . . And she remembered also that Charles 
had said when they had that conversation in the stack¬ 
yard about lone, “ She’s got too much sense to take him 
seriously.” And Charles, like Jasmine, was shrewd. She 
turned to lone, who at the same time turned to her. 

‘‘ Aren’t the children being good? ” she said. 

lone laughed. " Any one meeting them for the first 
time,” she said, " would think they were almost too 
quiet. But they're not, are they, mother? ” 

“ It's only because Nannie’s been ill,” Mrs. Furnyval 
explained. *' They’re trying to behave specially well.” 

" It won’t last long,” said lone. “ I can see a look 
in Cuckoo's eye already.” 

Edith also had observed Cuckoo, and anxious to avoid 
trouble she took away her plate with a little mound of 
spinach in the middle of it, quickly, while Nannie was 
talking to George. 

" Let’s serve the children first with the fruit salad,” 
she whispered to Jasmine, as they met by the hatch. 

“ All right—then they can go before Cuckoo starts 
making a fuss about something,” Jasmine whispered 
back. " Has Corporal Schumacher come all right?” 

” Yes, he drove the Colonel down. But I haven’t 
spoken to him yet. . . . He's sitting in the car. Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s giving him some dinner afterwards and then 
I’m taking him home.” 

" Well, have a good time,” said Jasmine. "I’ll clear 
the things when we’ve finished. ’' 

“ Thank you. Miss,” said Edith.” 
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It was as well that Edith did not know what was going 
on outside when she was talking to Jasmine at the hatch. 

While Corporal Schumacher, sitting in the back of the 
Colonel's car, was peacefully smoking a cigarette and 
thinking not only of Edith, but of the good dinner he was 
presently going to eat, the Hizling-Brewer families 
upstairs were far from peaceful. Even Grandma had 
lost her usual calm. At supper the night before Mrs. 
Hizling had announced openly (what everyone knew 
already) that they were all going back to London on the 
Sunday afternoon. A little guiltily, she and Mrs. Brewer 
explained the details to Grandma, who shook her head 
and told them that they must please themselves. As for 
her, she added, she would stay on. The morning was 
spent in stuffing things into fibre cases and tying them up 
with bits of string and making bundles and parcels. It 
was surprising what a lot of possessions the Hizlings and 
the Brewers had between them. 

“ Are you not going to tell Madam?” Grandma asked, 
though she knew the answer beforehand. 

They scarcely looked up because they were too busy. 
Besides, Rudolph was whimpering because he wanted to 
stay in the country, and Denis and Cissie were also 
whimpering because they were not allowed to go out into 
the garden to find Miranda. 

Every now and then Mrs. Hizling cuffed one or other 
of them, whereupon Mrs. Brewer screamed at her and 
gave the children each a lick of jam or a crumbling 
biscuit. Altogether it was a miserable morning, in spite 
of the brilliant sunshine outside. 

“ When's Uncle Bill coming?” Grandma asked. 

“ At one o'clock,” said Mrs. Brewer. 

“ It's long past one now,” Grandma told her. 
“ They’ve gone in to lunch nearly an hour ago. Maybe 
he's not coming.” 

” Cool ” Rudolph shouted. 

“ He'll come all right,” said Mrs. Hizling. All the 
same she was anxious. 
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“ You'd best go out and have a look, Vi,” she said 
to her daughter. ” Maybe he doesn’t know how to find 
us. Take him round to the back. ’ ’ 

From a discreet distance, Violet had a good look at 
Stephen Haslam’s car which she recognised as a Bentley, 
and an even better look at Colonel de Courcey’s Buick 
with its occupant. She stood first on one foot and then 
on the other, staring down the drive and revelling in the 
thought that very soon she would be going down it for 
the last time, never, she hoped, to return. But there was 
no sign of Uncle Bill, and after a while she began to feel 
bored. Until she conceived the plan of filling up the time 
in having a little chat with the Yank driver inside the 
Buick. 

Frank had not noticed Violet yet. He was smoking 
and staring in front of him. Violet thought that she would 
ask him if he would oblige her with a light. That was 
always a good beginning, she thought. So she produced 
out of a dirty white canvas bag a packet of squashed 
cigarettes and took one out. 

“ Hallo,’*’ she said, walking up to the Buick and 
sticking her head through the open window. 

Corporal Schumacher came to life and said, " Gee!” 

“ Please can you give us a light?” asked Violet. 

“ Sure!” exclaimed Corporal Schumacher, taking his 
lighter (it was the twin of the one on Edith’s mantelpiece) 
out of his pocket and flicking it into a gallant flame. 

‘' Thanks ever so, ’’. said Violet. ‘' That’s made from a 
cartridge, isn't it ? May I see ? ” 

Corporal Schumacher handed her his cigarette lighter 
without enthusiasm. He did not like Violet standing so 
close to him. Her cheap scent made him feel sick. It 
reminded him of the usherette who had taken his fancy 
for a short while, soon after he came to England—the one 
who was afraid of Colorado beetles. Violet examined the 
lighter, gave it back to him and after she had done this, 
grabbed his hand. 
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“ That’s a college ring, isn’t it?” she asked, touching 
the purple stone. 

It was while this was happening that Edith, having shot 
out of her uniform and into her flowered brown dress 
and having dabbed a layer of very white powder over 
her hot face, came outside and saw them. She stood for 
a moment, quite still. She blinked. She whistled a little, 
and thought, “ So that’s the way of it, is it?” She came 
two or three steps nearer and stood still again. She 
crossed her arms over her chest. Frank had opened the 
door of the Buick and was sitting sideways with one of his 
feet resting on the running board. Violet was more or less 
leaning up against him. Neither she nor Frank was aware 
of Edith’s proximity. She still did not say a word. 
Indeed, she could not, at that particular instant have 
brought a syllable from her throat, which felt tight and 
sore. Her heart began to thump. She felt it in her wrists 
and in her neck. She was not conscious of either jealousy 
or rage at first. She was not conscious of any real feeling 
at all. Until she saw that Violet was whispering 
something to Frank, whereupon he moved along the seat 
and she got into the car and sat down beside him. He 
took off his ring, and after holding it up and explaining 
something to Violet he gave it to her to hold. And when 
Edith saw this she wanted to dash forward and scratch 
Violet. 

But not for nothing had she been brought up in the 
heart of rural England, where it is, on the whole, con¬ 
sidered bad manners to show violent emotion of any sort. 
So instead she uncrossed her arms, went calmly up to the 
Buick and announced in a controlled voice, “ Mrs. 
Pettigrew says you can come for your dinner in ten 
minutes, Frank.” 

Strangely enough, Edith noticed, Frank was not in the 
least abashed. He took the ring from Violet, put it on 
his finger and stepped out of the car. 

" How are you, Edith?” he said. “ You look swell.” 

But Edith ignored him. After giving Violet what she 
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hoped was the dirtiest of dirty looks, she turned on her 
heel and walked through the front door into the house. 

Violet giggled and was about to nudge Corporal 
Schumacher, when, hearing a car, she looked out of the 
back window of the Buick and saw that Uncle Bill 
(dressed in his new demob suit) was driving up the drive 
at a reckless speed in a large and battered Ford. He 
jammed on his brakes and drew up just outside the front 
door. 

Violet rushed up to him. 

“ You got to go round to the back,” she told him. 
" They don't know we’re going. I’ll show you the way,” 
she added, getting into the car beside him. 

Corporal Schumacher looked after them. He shook his 
head as he went up to the Buick and wound up the 
windows. He got out and slammed the door. He 
frowned. He hunched his shoulders, put his hands in his 
pockets and went striding down the drive. 

Corporal Schumacher was very angry. If that was the 
sort of guy, he reflected, that Edith took him for, then 
she could just guess again. He knew perfectly well now 
(though he had not taken it in at the time) what Edith 
had thought when she had seen him and that dame 
together. But she ought to have known better. She ought 
to have known that after his experience with the usherette 
he would never look again at any one like that. She 
wasn’t even pretty, and far too fat. Now Edith, he 
knew, was not exactly beautiful. She was more of a 
homely type. . . . But she had a trim figure and a fresh 
complexion and smiling mouth. In fact, he loved Edith. 
At least he thought he loved her until she treated him the 
way she had treated him. To come and see him after not 
seeing him for a month and then to march off without 
saying a word. Corporal Schumacher walked along even 
faster than before. He wouldn’t go into that house for 
his dinner, he thought. No, sir! And he wouldn’t eat his 
K-ration either. He would find himself something to eat 
in the town. The Colonel had said that he did not need 
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him till 18.00 hours. He dug his hands more deeply into 
his trouser pockets, and as he did this, he came upon 
something hard at the bottom of the right pocket, some¬ 
thing that he had been thinking about for a week and had 
for the moment forgotten. It was a little square cardboard 
box with gilt lettering on the lid and a white satin inside. 
If Edith had known, he thought, what was glittering in 
that white satin! Gee! She might not have behaved in 
the way she did behave. 

Frank was out of the drive now and had turned 
his steps along the London road in the direction of 
Raversham. It was a long walk, but he felt that he might 
as well do that as anything else. In any case his afternoon 
was ruined. He was walking along, looking at the 
ground, when all at once he came upon an object that 
made him forget all about Violet, all about Edith, all 
about the little square box in his pocket. It was a dead 
dog, lying in the middle of the road. 

Now Corporal Schumacher had driven every sort of 
vehicle all over England for three years, and it was by 
no means the first time that he had come upon a sight like 
this. He had even once run over a dog himself. And 
he had not liked it at all, especially not when he found 
that the owner was a grey-haired old lady not unlike his 
own mother. It was not his fault. The dog had darted out 
suddenly from a cottage garden. Nevertheless Corporal 
Schumacher was not the man to shed tears over a dog 
that had been run over on the main road. But there was 
something about the white and black coat of this particular 
little dog that suddenly made him feel squeamish. He 
was, in fact, almost certain that it was the dog that had 
been given to George, the small boy at Acrelands, on the 
same day that he had given Edith the box of oranges and 
candy. He remembered that the small boy had named it 
Candy. 

So Corporal Schumacher stooped down and picked it 
up very gently. He looked at the nameplate on its collar 
and wondered what “ Tailwaggers ” stood for. He shook 
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his head and thought that this sombre deed had probably 
been perpetrated by the guy in the blue pin-stripe suit 
who had come driving along to the house at such a furious 
speed. He turned and walked in the direction of Acrelands. 

After lunch, Annette had gone to her bedroom to think 
things out. She took the cover off her bed, filled her hot- 
water bottle from the bathroom tap and got out of her 
blouse and skirt. Never in all her life, she decided, had 
she felt so acutely miserable and humiliated. Not when 
as a girl of twenty she had been jilted by a young Guards 
officer. Not when at twenty-eight, the middle-aged 
widower she had met in the south of France and with 
whom she could have been happy, had turned his 
attention to a French girl with neither looks nor brains. 
Not when her mother, whom she loved, had died. Not 
when her father married again. Never, never before had 
she felt so devastatingly alone and unwanted. For, 
although nothing had been said, it was quite clear that 
Delaney was in love with his Carol, of whose existence 
she had not even known. Annette lay down on the bed 
with her feet on the hot-water bottle and her head pressed 
into her baby pillow. She bit it in her agony. She 
tortured herself with remembering how she had planned 
to go on the lake with Delaney. She was leaning back 
against the red cushion, looking cool and fresh in her 
blue linen skirt and her white blouse. Delaney tied up 
the boat by some bulrushes on the far side of the lake, 
out of sight of the house. . . . They got out of the boat 
and he spread a rug for her on the grass in the shade of a 
tree. ... He came and sat beside her. He put his arm 
round her waist and without being asked to she leant 
her head up against his shoulder. He bent down and 
kissed first the top of her head and then her lips. It was 
not necessary to say anything, for they understood each 
other without words.... 

And all the time Annette knew that presently she must 
pull herself together. Life still had to be lived. No one 
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must guess. Soon it would be tea-time and she must meet 
them all again. Mrs. Fumyval, who would pretend to 
notice nothing even if she did, and lone who was thinking 
only of her lover; Stephen Haslam, who had been unaware 
of her presence and was thinking only of lone; Carol, 
who no doubt thought of her as an old maid far beyond 
the age of having a love affair. And Delaney himself, the 
treacherous American who had, to suit his own ends, 
pretended an affection for her that he did not feel. . . . 
But had he done this? Annette had come to her darkest 
moment. Had he pretended to be in love with her? Or 
had the whole thing perhaps existed only in her imagina¬ 
tion? And then for a long time she lay there, numb with 
unhappiness. The minutes passed and the hours. She 
looked at her watch and saw that it was nearly five 
o’clock. So she got up, dressed, dealt with her complexion 
and hair and opened the door to go downstairs. 

There seemed to be a lot of noise. Several people were 
running about and Annette thought that she heard one of 
the children crying. It sounded like George. After that 
she heard Jasmine's voice. 

“ Candy can’t have gone out with Annette, George 
darling,” she said. " She was resting in her room.” 

Annette stood still by the day nursery door. She 
wondered if she ought to go in. And as she wondered, 
Jasmine came out on to the landing and saw her. 

” What’s wrong now? ” asked Annette. 

“ Candy's been run over,” said Jasmine bluntly. 
” She's dead. . . . But I’ve told George that she wasn't 
out with you—that's true, isn’t it? You were resting in 
your room, weren't you?” 

” Yes, I was,” said Annette hurriedly, ” all after¬ 
noon.” And then after a little while she added, ** Poor 
George.” 

” Yes,” said Jasmine. '* Do you mind if I go back 
to him now?” 

Mrs. Furnyval was alone in the drawing-room, sifting 
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at the tea-table. She counted the cups. Charles had 
walked over to a neighbour’s house to visit a friend who 
was on leave. Jasmine was having tea in the nursery 
with Nannie and the children. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six,” she counted. 
*' lone and Stephen, Carol and Colonel de Courcey . . . 
Annette, myself.” lone and Stephen had gone for a 
walk. Carol and Delaney were out on the lake. She was 
afraid that Annette had done nothing more exciting than 
having a rest in. her room. . . . They were all a little late. 
But no doubt they would soon come. Whatever happened 
in a house, Clare reflected, even death or sudden calamity 
—meals must go on. And perhaps it was as well. Poor 
little George. It was a sad blow to him. She was very 
sorry for George, and besides she had been fond of 
Candy herself. In fact she had gone to her bedroom when 
she heard the news, to have a good cry. On the other 
hand, this was probably meant to teach George some¬ 
thing. You couldn’t learn young enough how to take 
your knocks. And she had heard Charles warning George 
on more than one occasion that something like this would 
happen if he did not train his dog to be obedient. 

Annette was the first to come in. She looked pale, but 
otherwise composed. They talked about George and 
Candy. Mrs. Fumyval told Annette that Colonel de 
Courcey’s driver had picked her up on the road. It must 
have been a passing car that ran over her. And the owner 
had just not stopped. She was going on to tell Annette 
what took place after Candy was found, when the door 
was opened and Delaney and Carol, apologising for their 
lateness, came in. Both Mrs. Fumyval and Annette 
noticed at a glance that something special had happened 
to them. They looked excited and exuberantly happy, 
and within a few minutes they had announced their 
engagement. They were so pleased, said Colonel de 
Courcey, that Mrs. Fumyval and Annette were the first 
to know. "JVe look upon both of you as quite old 
friends,” he'told them. Carol and he were thinking of 
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getting married almost immediately in London, before 
either of them got whistled off to the Pacific or somewhere. 
He hoped that they would both come to the wedding. 

Mrs. Fumyval was pleased that Annette was saved 
from having to say much, by the arrival of lone and 
Stephen, who came in through the french window. They 
seemed tired, and lone said that she must go and see the 
children before having tea. Without looking at any one, 
she passed through the drawing-room into the hall. 

" Will you give Stephen some tea, Annette?" said 
Mrs. Furnyval, following her daughter. 

" She wants to tell lone about something that has 
happened," said Annette, moving into Mrs. Furnyval's 
chair. 

" What?” asked Stephen. "Not bad news about 
Henry I hope?" ✓ 

"Oh, no!" said Annette. “There’s nothing from 
Henry yet. . . . It’s about George’s little dog. It's been 
run over on the road. ’' 

In a few minutes Mrs. Furnyval was back in the 
drawing-room again. lone had not wanted to stay with 
her long. As soon as she had been told about Candy 
she rushed straight upstairs to see George. But even if 
she had not done this, Mrs. Furnyval would have gone 
back to her guests. For she knew that in a large house¬ 
hold there are many people to be considered. And at 
this moment there was a newly-engaged couple sitting 
on her sofa. There was also a young woman of thirty- 
four, with a very sad, if not a broken heart, doing her 
best to keep up appearances. And there was a young 
man who, she fervently hoped, had a broken heart too. 
She must at once attend to all these individuals, and as 
far as was humanly possible see to it that they were given 
what they needed. And presently Charles would come 
in. He would want to hear the six o’clock news in case 
there was anything more about the end of the war with 
Japan. 


p 
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Miranda wondered how she could ever (even for a 
single moment) have thought that George was a horrid 
little boy. George was so touching in his grief, so appeal¬ 
ing, even clinging, that he made Miranda almost sloppily 
maternal. Not that she showed any signs of this 
sloppiness. Outwardly she was calm and cheerful. She 
gave George the feeling that there might still be something 
round the corner that was happy and unconnected with 
the dreadful misery that had suddenly come to him. None 
of this was, of course, consciously in his thoughts. But 
he was glad when Miranda, after his mother had gone 
downstairs again, suggested that they might play a game 
of peggoty. It was a pleasant surprise that you could 
still do ordinary things. 

“ That’s right,” thought Nannie, looking at them on 
her way through the day nursery. “ That'll take his 
mind off.” 

Miranda and George played not one game of peggoty, 
but at least twelve games of peggoty. Miranda allowed 
George to win only one game in three, so as not to rouse 
his suspicions. And when she began to feel that she would 
like to fling peggoty out of the window and never see it 
again she suggested that they might go and find out what 
Rudolph was doing. 

This plan seemed to appeal to George. The point was 
that he did not particularly want to be with Jasmine or 
even with his mother at the moment. They had been too 
fond of Candy themselves and there was a danger that 
they might begin to cry again. Neither did he want to see 
much of his favourite Cuckoo, who, when she was 
anywhere near him, kept on creeping up to him and 
putting her arms round his neck and saying, “ Poor 
George,” so that every now and then he felt like shaking 
her off. Granny, on the other hand, did not cry or say 
“ Poor George,” but he could see quite well that she 
thought he ought not to cry any more either. So that he 
did not like to be with Granny. But he took to the, idea of 
finding Rudolph. 
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“ Shall we go up to the attics? ” he asked. 

“ We’re not allowed to, really,” said Miranda. " Still, 
perhaps Nannie won’t mind to-day.” 

So off they went together, hand in hand, up the back 
stairs that creaked a little, through the wooden gate at the 
top and up to the kitchen door. Miranda knocked 
politely. There was no answer at first, but after she had 
knocked again a little louder this time, they heard 
Grandma’s voice saying, ” Come in! ” 

The room was beautifully clean and tidy and also quite 
empty. All but for Grandma, who was sitting in a high- 
backed chair by the open window sewing. The canary 
was beside her in its shining copper cage, pecking at a 
slice of apple. 

“ Can you tell us where Rudolph is?” asked Miranda. 

“ Rudolph?” said Grandma. “ He's not here. He's 
gone back to London with his Mum. They've all gone 
back to London.” 

Grandma looked at George’s red eyes and then turned 
round and looked at the mantelpiece. 

“ If you’ll hand me that tin from up there, dear,” she 
said to Miranda, “ there may be something inside it for 
both of you.” 

The strange thing about that Sunday afternoon at 
Acrelands was that Grandma, by herself in the attics, had 
bean ignorant of all the events that had gone on in the rest 
of the house. And that no one in the rest of the house 
knew anything about what had taken place in the attics. 
So that after Miranda and George made the first discovery 
about the Hidings and Brewers and had given Grandma 
the outline of what had happened to Candy, there was a 
good deal of news to tell each other one way and another. 

Grandma had purposely not made any announcements. 
She had not wanted to disturb Mrs. Fumyval who she 
knew had guests, although she was longing to tell Nannie 
what to her would be exceptionally good tidings. But 
before divulging anything she had made up her mind to 
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clean up the place. So that after Uncle Bill had been 
given a selection of food remnants to eat, a bottle of beer 
to drink, and after the two families had collected together 
all their bits and bundles and had squeezed themselves 
into the Ford (in which eventually space had been made 
even for Violet and Rudolph) Grandma had a busy 
afternoon with her scrubbing brush and broom. Sunday 
or no Sunday she had said to herself, she would make the 
rooms look as clean as ninepins. She even took down a 
load of rubbish in a blanket to the wilderness and made a 
little bonfire of it. And then she sat down to await events. 

It was not till after supper that Jasmine, who was 
helping .Edith to wash up the supper dishes, had the 
opportunity of hearing full particulars of what had 
happened. Edith in fact was longing to tell her the whole 
story. 

After expressing her private belief that Candy had 
followed Annette down the drive before lunch and then 
got lost, she began her story at the part where she found 
Frank and Violet together beside the Colonel's car. 

" You can picture to yourself. Miss,” said Edith, 
** how I felt when I saw the two of them together like 
that. But I says to myself, ‘ If that’s the way of it. I’m 
not showing you that I care.’ So I walks up to the door 
of the car and says calm like, ' Frank, your dinner’ll be 
ready in ten minutes,' and walks away with my nose in 
the air.” 

“ And what happened then?” Jasmine asked, thinking 
that Edith's grammar did not improve when she got 
excited. 

“ Well, then Frank takes the huff. Because it had 
been Violet that had come up to him and it weren't his 
fault. She's not his style at all. And so he thought he'd 
walk to Raversham and see if he could get his dinner 
there. And when he got out of the drive on to the main 
road, he sees poor Candy...." 

Edith got very red in the face when she came to this 
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part and began to sniff. And Jasmine, who felt very 
much like doing the same herself, busied herself putting 
the plates in the rack. 

“ And then he turned straight back I suppose and 
brought her back to you?'' she asked. 

Edith, still unable to speak, nodded. 

" And after that,” she said, " he told me that what 
we had to do was to give Candy a proper funeral. He 
said what about that box that he gave me the oranges 
and candy in.” 

” Did you go and get that then?” 

“ Yes, the children was out for a walk with Nannie, so 
no one seen me get it. And so we put Candy in it—the 
poor little creature—and we found Hudson and he nailed 
a lid on it. But before he done that me and Frank had a 
good look at her.- She was lying there ever so sweet. . . .” 

“ I don’t want to hear any more about that part,” 
said Jasmine. ‘‘ Where did you bury her? ’' 

" In the orchard,” said Edith, sniffing. “ We picked 
some flowers—Hudson said we could. And we put them 
on the grave... . And to-morrow Hudson says he’s going 
to fix up a wooden cross. ...” 

" Not a cross surely ?'' said Jasmine. 

" Well, a nameplate, like, with Candy on it, the 13th 
August, 1945” 

” I shouldn't tell George anything about that if I were 
you.” 

” George knows. Hudson told him. . . . He's ever so 
pleased. He’s going to help him paint the name.” 

" Little boys,” said Jasmine, " are always quite 
different from little girls. ” 

Edith produced a handkerchief and gave her nose a 
loud blow. When Jasmine looked at her again she was 
smiling broadly. 

" I expect you're pleased,” said Jasmine, " that the 
people upstairs have gone.” 

" All but Grandma....” 

‘' Yes, I know. I'm glad Grandma's going to stay. ’ ’ 
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" Me and Corporal Schumacher had a cup of tea with 
her after we'd had a walk in the fields. So she drank to 
our good health.” 

” Drank to your good health? What do you mean, 
Edith? Do you mean that you and Corporal Schumacher 
have got engaged? ” 

” That’s right,” said Edith. 

*‘ How marvellous! Oh, I am so pleased. ’ ’ 

Edith was wiping her hands on a roller towel. She 
wiped them till they were very dry and very red. 

“ Look,” she said, taking a small cardboard box from 
the pocket of her overall and opening it. She took a ring 
from its white satin bed and forced it on to her engagement 
finger. 

” Look,” she said again. ” Frank’s mother bought it 
for him in Colorado. She went special to the city to buy 
it.” 

” It’s lovely, isn’t it?” said Jasmine hypocritically. 
Never, she thought, had she seen quite such a peculiar 
ring. The two ends of it were twisted together with a little 
diamond on each point. They seemed to be chasing each 
other round. 

“ Two diamond solitaires,” said Edith triumphantly. 

lone did not go to bed till very late that Sunday. 
It was past midnight, but she was still sitting at her desk, 
writing a letter to her husband. She was writing very 
fast, because she had so much to say to him. 

“ Darling, darling Henry,” she wrote. ... “ I do 
want to tell you how horribly sorry I am for writing you 
such a beastly letter the other day. I now see that 
although you haven’t written to me for nearly six weeks, 
nothing can ever- come between you and me. . . . 
Probably you can’t write. . . . Probably you're ill or 
something, and the Admiralty has never told me. . . . Or 
your letters may have got lost—they do sometimes. . . . 
Anyhow I've always known perfectly well that you’ve 
got a thing about writing letters (I’ll scold you personally 
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about that some day). But I know now that I ought not 
to have made myself so miserable about it and especially 
I oughtn’t to have thought such hard things about 
you. Anyhow it's all right now. 

“ Do you remember my telling you that when I was 
small, Nannie used to accuse me sometimes of having a 
little black dog on my back? She says the same to Cuckoo 
to-day and I’m afraid Cuckoo, like me, will have little 
black dogs on her back off and on for the whole of her 
life. . . . Well, anyhow. I’ve had one on mine for the 
last two months. It's made me absolutely selfish and 
horrible. I've not been able to see straight about any¬ 
thing. I’ve not helped mother in the house although 
she’s dead tired. I’ve held on to Nannie, even though I 
know that her sister’s ill and needs her. ... I haven't 
been to church much or able to say my prayers. Oh, and 
other things, too many to tell you in a letter. And 
perhaps I’D never tell you them all. But I must tell you 
that quite suddenly, the little black dog has left me. And 
I’ve made all sorts of decisions. I've had a conversation 
with Nannie and she’s definitely going to Emily, perhaps 
even the day after to-morrow, if it’s not V.J. day. And 
I’m going to look after the children myself. ...” 

lone stopped writing for a moment and meditated on 
her conversation with Nannie that evening after the 
children were in bed. Nannie had said that she certainly 
would like to go home soon, on account of Emily, but not 
before Wednesday, because that was the day that lone 
had planned to go to her party in London. 

“ But I’m not going to London after all,” she had 
said. “ You were quite right, Nannie, when you told me 
to save the white frock for when Commander Hillier 
comes home.” 

Nannie had looked very pleased and said that in this 
case she would certainly like to get home before V.J. 
day. She thought she would go on Tuesday. 

lone went on writing. Her pen raced over the page. 
She told Henry about George and his taradiddles (which 
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Henry would be sure to put right when he came home), 
about Miranda and Cuckoo—about Jasmine, who did all 
the jobs in the house that she ought to be doing herself, 
and who was such fun. ..." Talking about Jasmine," 
she wrote, " it was something she said when we were 
talking in the orchard this morning that made me think 
quite a lot. Perhaps I'll tell you sometime what it was. 
Poor Jasmine worries so much about her parents, but 
mother says it's going to come right. Mother had a letter 
from Uncle Hector the other day and she could tell that 
he wants to make it up. And then she saw Aunt Charlotte 
at the club—she has not said anything to Jasmine about 
it, just in case, but she's quite certain really that they're 
going to come together again. . . . Won't it be heavenly 
when you and I are together again . . . with the children? 
We always used to laugh at mother when she said that 
the family is the only thing that matters. But I think she 
may be right. . . 

It was one o'clock when lone undressed to go to bed. 

" To-morrow," she thought, " I’ll be sleeping with 
Cuckoo in the night nursery.” She did not particularly 
like the prospect and hoped that it would not have to go 
on too long. " Anyhow,” she decided, " it’s high time 
all three children had a room of their own." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Shortly after breakfast on the Tuesday morning 
Timothy rang up Jasmine. He was afraid, he said, that 
his extra forty-eight was definitely not on. He had 
listened to the news and V.J. day seemed no nearer at 
all. So he wondered if Jasmine thought it a good idea for 
him to come over to Acrelands on his motor-bicycle and 
say good-bye to them all. 

Jasmine said that she thought it was a marvellous idea 
and th 4 t it would cheer them all up. She told him briefly 
about Candy and then asked Tim if he knew anything 
about painting rooms. 

" I've done a certain amount," said Tim cautiously. 
“ The chief thing nowadays is to have some paint. Have 
you got any? In any case, how many rooms are you 
going to paint. It takes ages to do even one. ’’ 

“ There’s quite a lot on a shelf in the garage," Jasmine 
said. " I’ll tell you all about it when you come. It’s 
something I've just thought of." 

When he arrived soon afterwards Jasmine was standing 
in front of the house with the children. They had just 
said good-bye to Nannie. lone was taking her to 
Raversham station. 

" Nannie’s gone to see her sister Emily,” Miranda 
told Tim. "She’s ill." , 

" Poor Emily," said Cuckoo. 

“ But she’s only taken her small cases," George 
explained. “ So she'll have to come back to get her 
trunk. And Granny says she’s coming for a holiday next 
summer." 

" And Annette’s gone, too,” said Miranda. 

" She’s going to eat nothing but oranges," said George. 

" Shall we take Cuckoo into the garden, Jasmine?" 
Miranda asked. 


*33 
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'' I should do exactly what you like best. ’ ’ 

The children departed. 

“ I adore Nannie,” Jasmine said to Tim, " but she 
won't let the children be independent.” 

” That’s hopeless,” said Tim. “ What does George 
mean about Annette eating only oranges? ” 

Jasmine laughed. “ It’s perfectly true,” she said. 
“ Annette left last night. She’s going to do a health cure, 
mostly by starving, I think. For her indigestion. It 
sounds ghastly to me. Listen, that’s the telephone. I’d 
better answer it.” 

Tim followed her into the library and Jasmine picked 
up the receiver and listened. 

"It’s a cable,” she said, looking round. " They 
always telephone them here . . . From Malta . . . It's 
for lone. . . . Look, Tim, find a pencil and paper and 
write it down while I repeat the words.'' 

" I’ve found some,” said Tim, sitting down at Colonel 
Furnyval’s desk. 

" Thank you,” she said, turning again to the 
telephone. " That's all right now, I can take the message. 
. . . Right. . . Have been ill dysentry now better. . . . 
Stop . . . Home next month. . . . Have written. . . . 
All my love darling always. . . . Henry Hillier.” 

Jasmine listened while the message was repeated again. 

" Thank you very much,” she said, then slammed 
down the receiver and turned round. 

" Tim!” she exclaimed. " Isn’t that heavenly? Do 
you think it was our cable that brought it? ” 

" Might have been. I believe there's just been time. 
Anyhow it's pretty good, isn't it? Wait a minute. I'd 
better do it in print. It'll look more like a cable. I don't 
suppose the copy will come till later.” 

Jasmine looked over his shoulder. " That’s awfully 
neat,” she said. " I like the victory arch you've put 
over the top." 

“ I’ll do a few flowers round it,” said Tim. “ A 
crocus, that's easy. A tulip . .. What's a jasmine like?” 
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“ Well, there’s a white kind that grows in summer, but 
I like the other kind best—winter jasmine. You know 
it's got sort of yellow flowers. You have it on the front 
of your house actually.’' 

" I remember,” said Tim, drawing busily. “ Like 
this?” 

" Yes—you know, when my father and mother were 
married, someone lent them a cottage in Scotland. It 
was January and very cold. And when they arrived the 
whole cottage was covered with it.” 

“Was that why they called you Jasmine?” 

“ Yes, it was. And that’s why I’ve never minded so 
very much being called by the name of a flower.” 

For a moment Jasmine looked as if she was going to 
say something more, but she seemed to change her mind. 
" Where are you going to put the cable? ” said Tim. 

“ I think we’d better find the children and get them to 
suggest something. Anyhow, we ought to tell them at 
once.” 

It was Miranda who thought of pasting the pretence 
cable on a piece of cardboard; Jasmine who found the 
cardboard and some glue in the cloakroom; Tim who did 
the work. 

George, not to be outdone, then said that they ought to 
stick it in a vase of dahlias in the hall, so that his mother 
would see it at once. George also, who ran off to find his 
grandmother to ask for some ribbon. 

Just when the rest of them were beginning to think that 
lone might come back before all preparations were made 
he returned, not only with a yard of wide red satin ribbon 
but with Mrs. Fumyval, who naturally wanted to be 
present at the ceremony. Cuckoo meanwhile had been 
told to stand outside the front door to keep a watch for 
lone. 

They were just in time. Jasmine, helped by Miranda, 
had tied a beautiful bow round the vase. The table on 
which it stood had been put in the middle of the floor. 
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The cable was perched on top of the flowers when lone 
came in with Cuckoo. 

“ Cuckoo says you’ve got a surprise for me,” she said, 
looking about her. ‘ ‘ What on earth have you done to the 
hall?” 

George, standing on tip-toe, took the cable and 
presented it with a little bow. But when lone had read it 
they were all a bit alarmed, because instead of laughing 
and dancing about as they had expected her to do, she 
sat down on the oak stool by the grandfather clock and 
began to cry. 

An hour later, Timothy and George were fishing in the 
lake—unsuccessfully—while Miranda and Cuckoo looked 
on. lone and Jasmine were in the sewing-room, doing 
some mending. 

It seemed the moment, Jasmine thought, to make her 
suggestion. She had already consulted Tim about it. 

” Have you ever thought, lone,” she asked, “ how 
amusing it would be to live in the attics? ” 

" I hadn’t actually,” said lone, who was now so full 
of happiness that the room seemed to glow with it. 
” Why?” 

“ Well, you remember you asked me what we could 
do to make Aunt Clare less tired ? ’' 

Yes, I do. Have you thought of a plan ? ’ ’ 

” I have,” said Jasmine. But probably you’ll think 
it a rotten one. Sometimes my brainwaves are very good 
and sometimes they're extremely bad, as Daddy used 
to say.” 

' ‘ Tell me about this one anyhow. ’ ’ 

” It’s a terrific reconstruction actually. I thought that 
supposing you were to move to the attics with your 
children, you could perhaps have a sort of separate 
household there.” 

** I see," said lone. ** I’m getting excited about this 
{dan now. Do you mean that we should do our own 
cooking?” 
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" That’s what I thought. Aunt Clare could then have 
the fun of having you all in the house, without any of the 
fuss.” 

“ How would you arrange it? ” 

" If I were you I should leave the kitchen as it is, of 
course, and have your meals there too. Then I’d give 
Miranda and Cuckoo the room where the Brewers were. 
I’d make the Hizling's room the day nursery. It’s so 
nice and sunny. And you and Henry could go into the 
room where Grandma is now.” 

” What about Grandma and George? *' 

" I thought Grandma could have that other room near 
where Edith is, and George ...” Jasmine hesitated. 

“ I know exactly what you want to do. You want to 
put George in Andy’s room.” 

“ That’s it. I know Grandma wants to stay. I thought 
she could clean your flat and do some other housework 
too. And perhaps help with your cooking. But I expect 
you’d like to do a lot of it yourself.” 

" I’ve always longed to cook,” said lone. “ Jasmine, 
I think it’s a wonderful plan. Because mother can have 
Edith all to herself. ” 

” And Edith could always keep an eye on the children 
for you if you had to be away or anything.” 

” I wouldn't do too much of that. But anyhow, hasn’t 
Edith got engaged to Delaney's driver? ” 

" Yes, she has. But she says she’ll have to get 
permission first to marry him, and that even when she's 
a G.I. bride she’ll be at the bottom of the waiting-list for 
getting to America. So that’ll be all right for a bit. And 
in any case her sister Peggy wants to come here when she 
leaves school.” 

” And after about a year,” said lone, " Daddy says 
we'll be able to have old Flint’s house. He's retiring. 
Oh, Jasmine, I can hardly believe it that Henry’s coming 
home so soon.” 

” We’ll have to get the rooms nice and clean, of 
course,” said Jasmine. “ And probably paint them a 
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bit. We’ll get Tim to tell us how. He knows quite a lot 
about painting.” 

” I do hope mother will think it a good plan,” said 
lone. ” Let's go and ask her at once.” 

Mrs. Furnyval was picking raspberries, which she 
would have enjoyed doing had there not been a high 
wind. But she went on picking, because the sky was 
getting very dark and presently the rain would come. 

She was thinking about Annette. When Annette had 
told her on Monday morning that she had a letter from 
the “ Let Nature do it ” place offering her a vacancy 
at the end of the week, she had been pleased. A kind 
providence, she thought, had intervened, as it so often 
intervened when you came to a standstill and did not 
know what to do next. So that when Annette said that 
she would like to go back to London on the same day and 
get her clothes in order before going to this place, she 
had urged her to take the chance. It was only afterwards 
that she had begun to worry and think that perhaps she 
ought to have urged her to stay on at Acrelands. 

Now that everything was going to be all right between 
lone and Henry, Mrs. Furnyval felt that Annette's 
prospects seemed in contrast even bleaker than they were 
before. It was not only that she was unlikely to get 
married, it was that she had no sort of real interest in life. 
Clare felt most strongly that she ought to have been able 
to help Annette. She ought to have tried to interest her 
in something that had nothing to do with either getting 
married or with health. She was thinking of all this when 
lone and Jasmine came towards her. It was clear that 
they were full of some scheme. She could see it by the 
excited way they were talking to each other. 

When she was told about the plan, she was at first a 
little doubtful, but when lone explained it to her, she 
began to be interested, particularly after Jasmine said 
that later on by the time lone and Henry had gone to 
Flint's house, the attics could be used for some other 
naval officer’s wife whose husband was abroad. 
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" That certainly would be a solution,” said Mrs. 
Fumyval. ” I've worried a lot about having this large 
place all to ourselves. It seems all wrong when there's 
going to be a shortage of houses for years. I'll discuss 
it all with Daddy.” 

" Could you do it soon, mother?” said lone. 
" Because we want to get on with the cleaning. And 
perhaps a bit of painting.” 

“ On second thoughts,” said Mrs. Fumyval. ” I could 
decide at once. It's almost certainly a good plan. . . . 
The only thing is . . .” 

" What?” asked lone. 

" That I make two stipulations. One is that we must 
turn your bedroom into a sitting-room, so that you and 
Henry can be alone when he comes.” 

" That’ll be lovely,” said lone. " And the second?” 

" The second is that if Grandma is going to work here 
she must be called Mrs. Bond.” 

" That’s fair enough,” said lone. “ I’ll go and find 
Timothy now. Coming, Jasmine?” 

But Jasmine lingered behind. 

" What a lot of changes,” she said, " since Sunday. 
Almost everyone gone. Actually it’s much nicer without 
them. I'm sorry about Violet though.'' 

" I know, darling,” said Mrs. Fumyval. " It's 
disappointing when you want to help someone and they 
won't be helped.” 

“ Do you ever get disappointments like that? ” 

" Of course I do. At the very minute when you came 
along with lone, I was worrying about Annette. Somehow 
we failed her. ...” 

" You know, Aunt Clare,” said Jasmine, " I shouldn't 
feel too sorry for Annette if I were you. When I took 
her to the station yesterday she said she was glad to be 
going.” 

‘ ‘ Did she really say that ? ’ ’ 

" Yes, she did. I wouldn’t have told you of course, in 
case of hurting you. But it does prove, doesn’t it, that 
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it's not your fault? She said that she was bored and 
that nothing ever happens at Acrelands." 

Mrs. Fumyval smiled. " I should have thought," she 
said, " that lots of things had happened here in the last 
fortnight, wouldn't you?" 

" Absolutely masses of things," said Jasmine, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Never a dull moment!' ’ 

“ What a comforting child you are." 

" Mother!" lone called out, as she came along with 
Timothy. " Isn’t Mrs. Stanyon coming to tea with us 
this afternoon?" 

"Yes, she is,” said Mrs. Fumyval. 

" Well, Tim says he can come back with her in her car 
and help us with the painting of the attics. Couldn’t you 
both come early in the afternoon, Tim? Then our two 
Mammas can have a gossip." 

" Mother would probably enjoy that,” said Timothy. 
" But I really must go now. ” 

" I'll come with you as far as the house,” said 
Jasmine. 

" Mother," said lone, as she started helping with the 
raspberries, " I’ve thought of something else." 

" What is it?” 

" When you have Edith to yourself and half of Mrs. 
Bond and no attics to bother about, you'll be able to have 
all your lame ducks, like Daddy's retired colonels to 
stay again, withouj overstraining the household. You'll 
like that, won’t you?" 

“ Yes, I will. ... There are so many people who need 
a holiday nowadays and can't get one." 

" I shouldn't ask Annette again though, if I were 
you," said lone. 

Mrs. Fumyval did not answer at once. Then she said, 
a little coldly, " I shall certainly invite Annette again. 
And I hope she’ll be much happier with us next time." 

" Sorry, mother," said lone. ** I ought to know by 
now what youieel about hospitality." 
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She was watching Timothy and Jasmine as they went 
round the corner by the potting shed. 

“ Those two get on very well together, don’t they?" 
said Mrs. Furnyval. 

" Yes, they've always been terrific friends.” 

" Jasmine's a bit upset about Violet. She had hoped 
to help her by getting her to work on the farm." 

" It’s just one of these things she’s got to learn," said 
lone. " There’s no doubt you do get disillusioned when 
you’re young. I thought I’d better tell her that Violet 
was going to have a baby." 

" Was she very much shocked? ” 

" Yes, she was rather. But she said rather an extra¬ 
ordinary thing." 

" What did she say?" 

“ She said that anyway she was glad that it wasn’t 
just feebleness that made Violet give up working on the 
farm." 

" Feebleness?" Mrs. Furnyval asked. “ Oh, I seel 
Yes. I suppose it’s a great disadvantage to be feeble. 
Still, I don't quite understand what Jasmine meant by 
that remark." 

" I shouldn't worry about Jasmine, mother,” said 
lone, laughing. " She really was shocked about the 
baby. She took a very poor view of that.'' 

Nearly everyone in the house was pleased with 
Jasmine’s plan. Colonel Furnyval (secretly pleased that 
th i s move would mean the end of having to put up 
displaced persons) told his wife that it was the best thing 
that could.have happened. Satan, he added, would 
always find some mischief for idle hands to do and 
although he knew perfectly well that lone had not been 
exactly idle during these last few months, she had been 
occupying herself with unimportant things. And Clare, 
though she did not agree with him over this, was glad 
that he made no further reference to the Stephen Haslam 

0 
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episode. It was, she considered, better to forget all about 
it. 

George was wildly excited because he was going to have 
his own room and it had helped to make him forget about 
Candy. Miranda was quietly happy at the thought of 
having lone near her at night and Cuckoo in a bed beside 
her. 

Mrs. Pettigrew was the only person in the house who 
was a little damping in her attitude. She only hoped, she 
told Edith, that Mrs. Hillier would feed the children 
properly. But no doubt she would not be too proud to 
accept a pot of jam now and then. 

After lunch Mrs. Furnyval and lone had a talk with 
Grandma, who said that she would be delighted to stay. 
She liked the idea of being in a room near Edith and she 
was thoroughly satisfied with the wages that were offered 
to her. She agreed that it would be more suitable for her 
to be called Mrs. Bond. 

It was Mrs. Bond who suggested to lone and Timothy 
and Jasmine, while they were surveying the attics, that 
it was unnecessary to do any painting. 

" All the walls was distempered,” she said, “ after the 
last evacuees. All they need is washing down and maybe 
I could have Mrs. Pearson to help me. ” 

Her manner indicated that she was determined to show 
what a good cleaner she was. " I've done the bathroom 
already,” she said. “ It's paint.” 

Jasmine looked a bit disappointed, but Timothy was 
relieved. 

” Honestly, Jasmine,” he said, ” if you've never’ 
done any decorating you don’t know what you're starting 
on. It would take you weeks. And I shall probably be 
gone to-morrow. To begin with, we should have to wash 
down the walls in any case.'' 

” Can't you put the paint straight on?” asked lone. 

** That's one school of thought,” said Timothy. ” But 
it's not mine. And you’ve got to do the paintwork on 
the door with hot soda-water with rags. It makes your 
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hands horribly rough and dry. You'll get into a terrible 
mess, too." 

" And with the children about," said lone doubtfully. 
" It doesn’t really look too bad. Actually, you know, 
I think Grandma-" 

*' Mrs. Bond, if it’s all the same, Madam." 

" Sorry ... Actually, I think Mrs. Bond is quite 
right. We could probably get in at the end of the week, 
couldn’t we, after you've done the ceiling?” 

" On Saturday for certain," Mrs. Bond promised. 

“ But we must do something,” said Jasmine. “ We've 
got Tim specially here.” 

" The only thing that worries me,” said lone, " is 
those dark patches in the bathroom. I know what we 
could do. . . . I’ve always wanted to have pictures on 
the bathroom walls. Let’s paint some monsters and 
things on them.” 

“ Where’s pencils?” cried Jasmine. " Where's a 
paint-box? Let’s start at once.” 

“ I’ll find you everything,” said lone. " And, Tim, 
will you fetch the children from the garden. They’ll want 
to be in on it, and it’s raining as usual, so they won’t 
be missing much outside. ” 

Mrs. Bond, to Miranda's intense satisfaction, offered to 
entertain Cuckoo in the kitchen while the others set to 
work. 

“ We must do it very neatly,” said lone, looking at 
George. ” Not just splodge about the paint all over the 
place. Don't you think so, Jasmine? ” 

“ I couldn't agree with you more. We'll make it 
really attractive. I’ve thought of mine already. ’ ’ 

“ What is it?” George asked. 

” It’s a spotted or herbaceous Desdemona. I want to 
put it just behind the top of the bath. May I, lone?” 

‘‘Of course.” 

Jasmine kicked off her shoes, stepped into the bath 
and began to draw. 
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" We’ll all choose our own,” said lone. 

" I’ll make mine Major Dogtooth,” said George. 
“Will you help me, Tim?” 

" All right. But I want to do my own afterwards.” 

Miranda said that she would paint a long spray of 
apple blossom on the door, and after some argument 
decided to allow her mother to do it with her. 

They worked with concentration until Mrs. Fumyval 
wondering how they were all getting on, came upstairs 
to tell them that it was tea-time. 

“Don’t look. Granny!” Miranda shouted. “Ours 
isn't finished yet.” 

“ Mine is,” said Jasmine, stepping out of the bath 
and stretching herself. 

Everyone agreed that her Desdemona was most beauti¬ 
ful. She was a small animal with slightly electric fur and 
a long tail. 

“ I like the way it sits so tidily,” said Tim, " like a 
well-behaved cat. What do you think of our Major Dog¬ 
tooth, Jasmine?” 

“ He's exactly like Major Dogtooth. It might almost 
be a coloured photograph.'' 

Mrs. Fumyval said that if they would let her, she 
would like to do a few butterflies after tea and that she 
thought Cuckoo ought at any rate to be asked whether she 
had any preference. 

“ We’d better paint it for her, don't you think, 
Muramie?” said Miranda. 

lone, looking at her, wondered how she and Henry 
could possibly have brought such a self-righteous child 
into the world. 

Colonel Fumyval refused at first to understand what 
they were all talking about. When it was properly 
explained to him, he said that the only thing that he had 
ever been able to draw was a pig with a curly tail, but 
that he did not intend to contribute one, because you 
could not teach an old dog new , tricks and that the 
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painting of pictures on perfectly good bathroom walls was 
a new trick. 

“ What will you have, Cuckoo?" asked Miranda. 
"You may choose, but someone else has to do it for 
you—haven’t they, Mummie?" 

Cuckoo put on her sulkiest face and would not answer 
at first. Then, feeling that she was perhaps being left 
out of something, she announced that she would have 
Cousin Lucy. 

" I'd like mine to be two evacuees," said Mrs. 
Stanyon. " A naughty little evacuee before having a 
bath, and a good little evacuee after having his bath.” 

" And what’s yours, Tim?" Jasmine asked. 

" A worm, with a top-hat on his head. It’s called the 
Irresistible Force. I forgot to tell you that I met Edith 
on the landing and she made me promise to paint one for 
her too." 

" What does she want? ’ ’ lone asked. 

" A red heart, with ' Edith and Frank ’ inside it and 
Sunday’s date in block letters. It's got to be a nice plain 
heart, she says, and not one with an arrow through it." 

" Well, you'll have to do it on your next leave,” said 
Mrs. Stanyon, " because we really must go now." 

" You never know," said Tim. " To-morrow might 
be V.J. day and then I’ll get my forty-eight.” 

" I think it will be," said lone. " Nannie always 
maintained that she felt it in her bones that V.J. day 
would be on the fifteenth of August. And she is usually 
right about that sort of thing. ” 

Mrs. Fumyval, looking round her tea-table, could 
not help thinking how pleasant it was to be without the 
constraining influence of Annette. All the same, she was 
glad that no one knew that this thought was in her mind. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Next morning Mrs. Fumyval in common with all the 
other housewives in the village, paid a visit to the baker 
to see if she could buy some more loaves. “ For whatever 
happens,” she had thought when Mr. Attlee told her at 
eight o'clock that the war with Japan was over, 
" whatever happens—war or peace—people must have 
bread.” 

The village was looking exactly as it had done on V.E. 
day—and for that matter exactly as it always looked 
whenever there was a coronation or a jubilee or an 
armistice. Mrs. Fumyval walked up the long street to 
see the decorations. Presently she was joined by Miss 
Trotter, who, however ill she might be, was never absent 
from any local festivity. They admired together Mrs. 
Simpkins’ giant paper rosettes and Mr. Turnbull’s neat 
Chinese lanterns and the red, white and blue satin ribbon 
that was as usual wound about the topless willow in the 
Honeybuns’ front garden; the dozen gay little windmills 
which Miss Tufnell, who kept a laundry, was in the habit 
of putting on the posts of her clothes lines on all special 
occasions; the *' Long Live the King and Queen ” that 
old Flint always draped over his gooseberry bushes; the 
Cross of St. George that fluttered from the church; the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes (an innovation) that 
flew from the Black Swan. And the bunting on all the 
cottage windows. And the large gilt crown that Miss 
Trotter's nephew had fixed over the door of her little 
house. Mrs. Fumyval admired it all. And so did Miss 
Trotter. They were both very happy. 

" Well, I’ll be in church this evening,” said Miss 
Trotter, when they parted. And I’ll be up at Brook 
Furlong for the bonfire after dark." 

It seemed a quiet house when Mrs. Fumyval came in 
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with her basket. She wondered for a moment where they 
all were. It occurred to her that they might still be 
painting the attics bathroom, but on further reflection she 
felt sure that, considering the circumstances, their 
enthusiasm had probably waned. Besides, lone had too 
much to do. She thought she would probably find her in 
the nursery, which she did. 

lone had turned on the wireless and was listening to 
what was happening in London. More than once during 
the morning she had thought that she might have been 
there and how dreadful it would have been if she had 
been. While Cuckoo did her dusting, lone ironed some of 
her frocks and also the victory hair ribbons that Miranda 
had demanded. 

lone drew her mother aside and hoping that Cuckoo 
was too busy to listen, she whispered, “ Something lovely 
has happened." 

“ What is it?" asked Mrs. Furnyval. 

" Well—Timothy Stanyon rang up and he says that if 
you and Daddy don't mind, he would like to give George 
one of his labrador pups. He’s got a beauty. Do you 
mind, mother? She’ll be rather wild to begin with.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Furnyval. ” I think it's the best 
thing that could possibly have happened. Especially now 
that Henry is coming home and can help him to train it 
properly. We don't want another tragedy, do we? ” 

" We certainly don't,” said lone. " And I'll have 
time to house-train her before Henry comes. Oh, I'm so 
pleased. But we must keep it a secret, don't you think? ” 

” When is he bringing her? ” 

” He thought he might come over to-night to see the 
bonfire. He wants to spend the day with his mother and 
they've got some sort of do on in the village. I’d 
better go and ring up Tim and tell him it’s all right.” 

She glanced towards Cuckoo, who was standing beside 
her rocking-horse. 

" I want to go to the field,” said Cuckoo, “ to help 
the boys with the bonfire.” 
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“ Miranda and George and Jasmine are there already," 
lone told her mother. “ They’re making a huge one." 
Nearly all the men and boys in the village have come to 
help. “ We’ll go down later, Cuckoo." 

Cuckoo smiled. 

‘ ‘ I got a secret I mustn’t tell, ’ ’ she said. 

" What did you say, darling?" asked Mrs. Fumyval. 

“ I got a secret I mustn’t tell,” Cuckoo repeated. " I 
were bom in a winkle shell! That’s what Denis and 
Cissie say," she shouted as she ran through the door to 
the night nursery. 

" How much do you think she heard?" Mrs. Fumyval 
asked lone. 

" Only the word ‘ secret.’ She’s just showing off. 
Cuckoo is getting worse and worse about that.” 

" She’ll get over it if she’s more with you. I never 
worry about a child so long as it's affectionate. And all 
three children are affectionate. And sensitive, too." 

" Too sensitive.” 

“ I hated Nannie leaving," said Mrs. Fumyval, " but 
she was getting too old. It’s all worked out for the best, 
hasn’t it?” 

" It has indeed. That reminds me, mother, there's 
another piece of news. You'll be terribly pleased about it. 
I can’t think now why I didn't tell you at once. Aunt 
Charlotte telephoned and spoke to Jasmine." 

" However did she get through from Birmingham 
to-day?” 

" She told the exchange it was something of national 
importance—and so it is. ” 

" Tell me quickly, lone—what was it?" 

" She told Jasmine that she'd had a letter from Uncle 
Hector and that she was expecting him home very soon 
and wasn't it lovely?" 

Mrs. Fumyval did not answer. Instead she walked 
across the room and stood at the window looking out. 

" She told Jasmine quite casually," said lone, " just 
as if nothing had happened." 
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Mrs. Fumyval turned round and sat down on the 
wicker chair by the fireplace. 

“ Just as if nothing had happened," she repeated. 

Someone had put a light to the bonfire in Brook Furlong 
and soon it was blazing—a huge, satisfying, beautiful 
bonfire, with a heart of fire in a dark and solid frame. 
Colonel Furnyval, watching it, felt an awed pride in the 
fact that his village, his small bit of rural England, had 
brought about this lovely thing. 

The men and women and children were standing round 
in groups. He recognised a face here and there in the 
half light. But they did not seem like individuals, he 
thought. They seemed to have grown together into a 
whole that was as strong and indestructible as England 
herself. Instinctively he put out his hand and touched his 
■wife, who was standing near him. She also was 
dreaming. She was thinking that it would be impossible 
for any one present at that moment to remember trivial 
jealousies or minor troubles. Impossible even to dread 
the future. This exhiliration, this harmony, she knew, 
would pass. To the people round her the future might 
seem again as impenetrable as the dark fields beyond. 
They might often be terrified of the intangible monsters, 
the ugly possibilities that would lurk everywhere. It 
might often appear to them as if the evil out of which these 
monsters had their being, was growing stronger, even in 
England. But Clare knew also that this moment in 
eternity was real and that the other—the nameless fears 
that would assuredly come—could have no power to harm 
them. 

Charles grasped her hand. " They're beginning to sing 
over there," he said. " We must all join hands and 
dance round the bonfire." 

And so they did. Everyone danced round the bonfire. 
Old men and women, boys and girls, and children. 
Ancient, homy hands grasped soft young hands. Soon 
they were all circling round and singing, singing ... as 
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loud as they could. “ There’ll always be an England." 
Round and round the lovely bonfire ... " Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot!" The flames leapt up high into 
the soft August air. 

Trying to escape some sparks that were blowing 
towards her, Jasmine thought that even the field in which 
she stood was different. It was not an ordinary field any 
more, in which Andy had shot rabbits, in which cows 
chewed the cud. It was a magic field that at other times 
only happened in a fairy tale, a field in which the grass 
was a light shimmering green and the poppies that grew 
here and there were made of fragile crimson glass. 

And as they danced round the blazing bonfire, Mrs. 
Furnyval, wondering whose hand held hers, looked to the 
right and saw that it belonged to Corporal Schumacher. 
She smiled up into his face and when the singing stopped, 
she said: 

" I want to congratulate you on your engagement. 
Corporal. I’ve known Edith all her life. She’s a very, 
very nice girl." And when Frank, unable to speak, 
smiled back at her with his kind, brown eyes, and gripped 
her hand more firmly, she added: " I think you will be 
happy together." With his right hand Frank squeezed 
Edith’s hand so hard that she could have cried out with 
the exquisite pain and pleasure of it. 

"You ought to start singing ‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner ' now," said Mrs. Furnyval. 

But Corporal Schumacher had a better idea. Not for 
nothing had he lived near English villagers for over 
three years. And so—after whispering something to Edith 
—he began to sing "You Are my Sunshine. ’' 

And the villagers—the men and women, the boys and 
girls, the children (well-trained to American ways and 
songs) joined in with enthusiasm. Edith felt as if the two 
diamonds of her ring were making two little wounds in the 
fourth finger of her left hand. But it did not stop her 
singing as loudly as any one else, " You are my Sun¬ 
shine, my only sunshine!" And as she sang she stared 
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into the deep heart of the fire. And she saw the mountains 
and cliffs and gorges of Colorado. Already to Edith— 
as it had been to Frank as long ago as he could remember 
—Colorado was the finest country in the world. And 
then by degrees the people began to go. There was a 
dance at the village hall. Hudson and one or two other 
men said that they would come back later to see that the 
fire was safe. 

“ Let’s all sit round the bonfire for five minutes," said 
lone, “ before the children go to bed. It’s quite warm 
and dry and they had a sleep earlier on." 

Colonel and Mrs. Furnyval said that they would go 
inside, but they lingered for a while, though they did not 
sit down. Jasmine wondered if any of the others felt 
as happy as she felt. Yes—lone, who was probably 
thinking of Henry coming home—and George, with his 
new puppy lying peacefully beside him. And Tim— 
who was just happy. 

And then—perhaps because of this deep happiness in 
and round her, Jasmine knew that she must say something 
that needed courage to say. 

She looked first at her uncle and then at her aunt, and 
then at lone. . . . 

" I’m so glad," she said, her voice sounding louder 
than she had meant it to be, “ I’m so glad that we’ve had 
this bonfire. Because of something Andy once said to 
me." 

" What was it?” lone asked. 

" Andy said that he hoped that we should have a huge 
bonfire here in Brook Furlong, on the evening that peace 
was declared. He hoped that we should have it even if 
he did not happen to be here. And that everyone from the 
village would come, especially the children, so that they 
could remember it all their lives. 

“ That’s why I felt that I must bring even Cuckoo," 
said lone gently. 

*‘ The last bonfire we had was on Andrew's sixteenth 
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and would be glad to show her the way. ‘ Won’t you 
get into trouble with the tax collector?’ she asked. The 
swordfish grinned. 4 I haven't got the money to pay the 
taxes with anyway, ma’am,’ he answered. ' But tax 
collectors don’t often bother me. I'm too spiky. I’m 
really a highwayman by profession and live by my sword. 
Anyway, one good deed deserves another—I’d have 
starved to death in that tree. You just come along o’ me 
and we'll get that ship o' yours back.’ So he led her by 
secret paths to the back of the sea king’s palace, where 
the stables were. Some dogfish barked in their kennels, 
but they saw no one else because all the king’s servants 
were out helping the tax collectors. 

Then they saw the glass ship which was tied up in a 
comer of the stable yard, looking rather neglected. 
Princess Aquaria had been very angry with it because 
being a magic ship it would not sink. She had hoped to 
sail about in it under the water, but it always began to 
float up to the top. And as aristocratic seapeople never 
leave the ocean floor, the princess could not allow that. 
She kept it tied firmly on to the bottom of the sea for 
some time, hoping that it would get used to staying there, 
but it only shot upwards so quickly when it was let loose 
that the princess was thrown out, got a black eye and was 
very cross. After that the ship was kept tied up in the 
stable yard in disgrace. 

44 Up above her head Appleblossom noticed that the 
branches of the seaweed trees were waving and straining. 
4 1 hope there isn’t going to be a storm,’ she said. 4 The 
Sea.B.C. said there was an anti-cyclone coming,' ” 

Miranda, looking startled, grabbed Jasmine's hand. 
44 Auntie Cyclone?” she cried. 44 Oh, poor Apple- 
blossom!” 

44 Why poor Appleblossom?” said Jasmine. 44 It was 
a very good thing—an anti-cyclone usually means that 
there’s going to be fine weather and no storms.” She 
looked hard at Miranda, and winked at Timothy. 44 It's 
a very, very good thing, an anti-cyclone, isn’t it, Tim?” 
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” Extremely good.” 

Jasmine felt Miranda’s hand relax in hers. 

” Anyhow,” she went on, ” the swordfish told Princess 
Appleblossom to sit in the ship while he cut the ropes that 
held it to the bottom of the sea. He had sawed through all 
but the last one when suddenly a guard appeared, dressed 
in armour made of oyster shells. He looked at them for a 
moment and then began to run towards them, blowing 
an alarum on a couche-shell bugle. With a terrific effort 
the swordfish slashed through the last rope. ' Hold tight,’ 
he yelled. ‘Good luck!’ And the glass ship shot 
upwards. The princess could see the faces of the guards 
looking up at her, but they didn’t know what to do 
because they were afraid of getting their heads cut off 
if they went more than a hundred yards up, and the ship 
went far above that in its first rush. In the confusion she 
saw the swordfish slip quietly away to safety. The glass 
ship went rushing on through the dark water. Soon she 
began to see green light above her and suddenly—splash! 
They shot out on to the surface of the sea. The sun was 
shining and the sky was blue and Princess Appleblossom 
was delighted to get away from all the greenness and 
darkness. She was even more delighted when she saw a 
ship with her father’s flag sailing towards her. Her father 
was on board because he had come out to look for her 
when his sailors, who had been rescued, had told him 
what had happened. 

” So they all sailed back to the Western Isles, and 
there was an enormous party to celebrate Princess Apple- 
blossom’s return.” 

” And they had a bonfire," George said dreamily. 

” But didn’t the princess marry someone?” Miranda 
asked. 

“ No,” said Jasmine, ” she was too young. She had 
still to visit the Wise Man, who lived at the Cape of the 
Winds, so that he could teach her how to rule her country 
when she became queen. 

" How old was she? ” Timothy asked. 
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“ Only eighteen." 

" I think everyone ought to get married though,” said 
lone. “ Don't you, Jasmine?" 

“ Well, actually Princess Appleblossom did get married 
when she was a few years older. She married a very nice 
young duke." 

“ Did she have any children? ” asked Miranda. 

“ Oh, yes—she had some children." 

*' How many?” 

Before Jasmine could answer, Cuckoo suddenly sat 
straight up in her mother's lap and opened her eyes wide. 

" She had twelve dear little babies," she announced. 

" Like Cousin Lucy,” murmured Tim. " Six boys 
and six girls." 

" Please, Jasmine, finish the story," Miranda urged. 

" There's not much more to tell," said Jasmine. 
" Only that they were a pleasant family and lived happily 
ever after." ^ 

The fire was dying down, but Timothy got up and 
threw another branch on to it. 

Charles and Clare, who had meanwhile come back, 
were standing a short distance away, watching the group 
round the bonfire. lone with Cuckoo in her lap; George 
with his hand on his dog; Miranda close to Jasmine. And 
as they stood in the shadows, they could see the fame 
light up all their young faces. 
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